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both; only let them beware lest they apply knowledge to osientation and not to 
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The Philosophical Transaciions of the Royal Society of London, 


for the year MDCCCXI. part 1. pp. 238, 4to, G. and W. 
Nicol. 1811. 


THis part commences with “ the Bakerian Lecture. On 
some of the combinations of oxymuriatic gas and oxygen, and 
on the chemical relations of these principles to inflammable 
bedies. By Humphrey Davy, Esq. LL. D. See. RLS. PLR: S. 
E. M.R.1. A. and M.R.T.” — Since tae vear 1807, in which 
Mr. Davy fortunately discovered the means of de ‘composing 
the alkaliss#and proving them to he peculiar metals ox.dated, 
his progress from discovery to discovery, has been equally 

successive and rapid. No sooner had this philosopher found 
that soda and potash could be reduced to the state of pure, 
light, and highly inflammable metals, than he directed his 
inguiries to the nature of all the simple earths, and the metals 
of ‘lime, magnesia, silex, barytes, &c. were immediately recog- 
nized and described. These discoveries excited the curiosity 
and the admiration of I surope 5 and, notwithstanding the 
prese nt unnatural and antisocial state of the world, by the 
Buonapartean war, the name and discoveries of Davy have 
re ‘sounded, not only over France, but through every civilized 
country. ‘Such new, extraordinary, and altogether unantici- 
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pated facts, could not fail to attract attention 5 no chemist 
had ever been so fortunate, none had such indisputable claims 
to the sole and undivided merit of lis discoveries, as Mr. 
Davy. The French chemists, whose nettina’ vanity had 
thus received such a skock, did not dare to insinuate im their 
usual manner, that any of their countrymen had ever con- 
jectured the possibility of such thir ugs, and contented them- 
selves with simply repeating the experiments, and doubting 
the propriety of the explanations of the phenomena, which 
their discoverer had so modestly proposed, Mi. Gay 
Lussac and Thenard, at first alleged that Mr. Davy’s potassium 
and sodium, were only hydrurets of potash and soda, but they 
candidly renounced this baseless comecture, while the Swe- 
dish professor, Berzelius, successfully repeated all the experi- 
ments of the English philos sopher, and discoyered — a1 im- 
proved mode of operating with the metals of the alka s, by 
forming them into an amalgam. fn the mean tii ne, anf Edin. 
burgh Reviewer, jealous and envious of the wide -spread tame 
of Mr. D. as he had been of that of Dr. T.' Chomson, encea- 
voured to prove that the chemical professor of the Royal 
Institution, was no philcsopher, that he had no talents, that all 
his discoveries were mere accidents, thet his papers, unlike 
those of the great Newton, contained no philosophical views 
or comprehensive arrangements, and = in short, all his‘ 
chemical discoveries were entirely owing to his good fortune, 
and to the advantageous situation which he occupied. The 
absurdity and owtrageous falsehood of these accusations, 
instantly met with such universal public exectration and con- 
tempt, that the editor did not sutier another number to appear 
without gainsaying all that had been.said against Mr. D. 
the preceding ; andthen, withthe most shameless and unprin- 
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cipled inconsistency, ¢ <tolling his gentus as ferveitly as he 
had before THE stly laboured to depreciate it. From that 
period iil the beginning of the present year, Mr. Davy | has pur- 
sued his discoveries with uncuumished success, enjoying 
universal approbation, and reecivint a general tacit acquies- 
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cence, rather than a philosophical assent to the few general 
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reflections with which he usually concluded his accounts of 
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Kerr, indeed, in the Philosophical Magazine, made an abortive 


eliort to perdicipac -in his glory, by adducimg some ingenious 
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couyectures trom notes, to ms translation of Lavoisicr’s 
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Kiements, which he supp 
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of the metallic nature of the slkalis; but it is no disgrace to 


that naturalist, his not being so fortunate as to make the 
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discovery Which was reserved to give additional lustre to the 
name of Davy, and his attempt only tended to confirm public 
opi uion m the well-founded conviction of the individusl merit 
of the pro ‘fessor at the Royal Institution. 

Some ingenious conjectures by Signor Pacchiani, on the 
supposed decomposition of muriatic acid, which were followed 
by a fictitious letter, published under the signature of “ Peele 
of Cambridge,” on the same subject, having attracted the 
attention of philesop! Hers, and appearing shortly betore Mr. 
Davy’s pregnant researches on some “ Chemici l agencies of 
Electricity.” it was hence erroneously inferred, that he had 
profitted by the speculations of his precursors. ‘The most 
superficial inspection, however, of this Bakerian Lecture, 
read in November 1806, and published in the transactions 
for 1807, would completely dissipate all such insinuations, 
and prove that his experiments and observations on the phe- 
nomena produced by the application of powerful galvanic 
electricity, are entirely the efforts of his own capacious and 
vigorous mind. No philosopher, indeed, either ancient or 
modern, bas borrowed less from, and conceded more to, his 
contempor: aries, than Mr. D. and this so much so, that weak 
men, judging from themselves, have often confounded his 
extreme candour with an imaginary obligation, and his Chris- 
tian modesty with weakness. The E dinburgh Reviewer said 
that he evinced address in adop ting and improving the hints 
of others; but the very reverse is the case, and had he dis- 
played more address at adoption, he waa have been less 
obnoxious to envious cavils. Still, his electro - chemical 
researches were the topic of every well-informed company; 
the extraordinary fact of all the hitherto denominated simple 
earths, being metals in an oxided state, and the probability 
that even gasses, hydrogen and nitregen, or azote, that nearly 
ihree-fourths of the atmosphere which surrounds us, were 
metalliferous, (notions since abandoned as untenable) natu- 
rally excited the most lively emotions, and all classes of per- 
sons, from the prince to the simp le citizen and mechanic, 
irom the most beautiful young misses to the gravest matrons, 
or withered old maids, all crowded to the Roy: al Institution 
to hear the lectures of the ingenious professor, with as much 
rdour as if it had been toa “ Regent’s féte” of folly and 
pre. frivolity. In Dublin, as well as London, the 
same enthusiastic ardour was displayed, and the honors heaped 
on the p hiloso pher in that capital, as well as in London, have 
amply indem inified him for the envious impoten‘e of the 
Edinburgh Censor. Public admiration has happily acted on 
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him asa stimulus to exerti n, and his fame, which spread so 


rapidly and extensively, continues with time to increase, both 
in splender and solidity, perro obstruction. Those who 
listened with astonishment to the observation that ammonium, 
the metal of volatile alkali, (what is vulgarly called smelling 


be supposed to be a simple body, which, by 


yp [6 beeen’ 
Says, ) might 
compimning with amherent aquantities ol water, ans n aiterent 


states of electricity, formed uitrogcen, ammonia, atmos p therical 
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air, nitrous oxides, nitrot gas, and nitrous acid,” have been 
more correctly instructed in the nature of volcanoes, and 
formation of lavas, from the highiy combusuble neture of 
potassium and sediam, and their probable agency in many of 
the most surprising and sublime phen: ynena in nature. Mr. D. 
we of sulph IT, 


pursuing his inquiries, investigated the na 
phospherus, charcoal, plumbazo, diamond, boracde, flueric, 
and muriatic acids, aud latterly, the oxymuriatic and muriatic 
acids. In the presenc lecture he examines the combinations 
of oxymuriatic gas with oxygen. 

All persons are now faniuliar with the nature and properties 
of potassium, and with the strecture of galvanic batteries, 
formed of plates of copper and zine, 40 of which are sufficient 
to decompose the alkalis, in uniting the opposite ends of the 
battery by means of wires, and exposing the aikali on a artes 
of platina between the points of the two wires. Society has 
never before witnessed such vn Instance of the rapid extension 
of scientilic know ledge, nor] lave thereever been so NVA) pe rsOns 
of both sexes so deeply interested, and seri usly oceupied with 

rely the various litcrary 
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pursuits purely scientific. — ! 
” “ye . . . . , ,* i . 
and scientific tostitutions in the n clrepulls, ¥ nich owe their 


existence to the Reval pnstitution, out even every country 


village ; has its lectures on che mistry and Pee lLanism. and is 
retailers of the discoveries of Davy. In such a state of things 
it was to be expected thet some mere udventvrous and con- 
fident than their fellow labourers, should start up, and, eager 
to obtam distinction, seize, us it were by mein force. the 
trumpet of tume in Deo iy and violer tly a ine king the ¢ In: ns 
or conclusions of their master. Accordinely we find, that 
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Most Warliy Chlivass and, nosconer were his pupils able to 
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discover the difference between the pesitive (zinc) or negative 


j 
(c< Pe er) poles of the battery, than they began to question the 
legtimacy of Mr. D.’s deduction, and fancy themselves philo- 
soph hi rivets Ry ~verienced ae nhor 1, ea 
Saphers MIS Weis, ny ¢ spe riencel PHMOSOF ers, However, 
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the. have ~ol recei CO as TAeY ought, Among the Oppusners, 
indeed, are some few who aiscover talents fit for a better pur- 
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pose; one of the first of these is Mr. Donovan, the author 
of a well written, closely argued, but inconclusive paper in 
Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine. Mr. Singer, also, has 
adduced with great deference, some justifiable objections to 
Mr. D.’s term “induction,” as applied to electricity, and 
contended that “ induced electricity,” was nothing more than 
its following the common law of matter to attain its natural Se a 


librium. Some nape less able aspirants have said much, and 
meant little in Nicholson's Joi urna, A Mr. Murray, of Edin- 
burgh, who ei ses en technically denominated “ the paper 
chemist,” perhaps, from his pos more expert at making 


books, than experiments or discoveries, has likewise attempted 
to attract attention, by tilung a little in the same department. 
But of him we shail speak hereafter. 

From this sketch of the history and progress of Mr. Davy’s 
discoveries we turn to the contents of the paper ae us, 
which was read on the everings of the 1: Sth and: 22d of Nov. 
1810. ‘The author found that, mn operating on six} nitriaalt 
gas and oxygen with the metals of 7 oe ‘d alkalies, the com- 
bustion of potassium and sogtany ‘ latter was much less 
vivid than in the former, and bence pbythy led that the attrac- 
tions of these metals for oxygen is less than for oxymuriatic 
gas. Smail pieces of ‘potassium inflame spontaneously in 
oxymuriatic gas, larger masses require heat. Potassium or 
sodium burnt in common air with a gentle heat yields a very 
fusible reddish brown substance, which Messrs. Gay Lussac 
and Thenard ascertained to be ‘ peroxides of potassium and 
sodium, the one containing three times as much oxygen as 
potash, and the other 1*5 times as much as soda.” These 
peroxides when formed on muriate of potash are from potas- 
sium of a bright orange, and from sodium of a darker orange 
tint. Sodium brought into contact with fused nitre produces a 
violent. deflagration. When potassium is burnt in a retort of 
pure glass, the result is partly potash, and partly peroxide, and 
by a long continued red heat the iatter 1s entirely decomposed. 
In experiments on the electrical decomposition of potash and 
soda, when the Voltaic battery used contains from 500 to 
1000 series of plates in full action, the metals burn at the 
moment of their production, and form the peroxides, Petas- 
sium or sodium heated in glass tubes, in contact with half their 
weight of potash or soda that has been ignited, formsa blue, 
and afterwards a gray coherent mass, which Mr. D. ean- 
not hitherto decide whether it is a prot-oxide, or merely a mix- 
ture of the alkaline metals with the alkalies; the latter he 
seems to think most probabic, alihough the disengagement of 
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hydrogen in the process would indicate some chemical action 
which cannot pass for nothing. ‘The pure alkalies were nearly 
unknown before the discovery of potassium and sodium; seve- 
ral French chemists have unsuccessfully endeavoured to tind 
some criterion or commercial standard of their strength, and as 
their properties have never been described, we shall give them 
here in Mr. Davy’s own words. 


“When potassium and sodium are burnt in oxygen gas upon 
platina, and heatea to redness to decompose the peroxide of potas- 
sium, the alkalis are of a grayish green colour. ‘They are harder 
than common potash or soda, and as well as I could determine by an 
imperfect trial, of greater specific gravity. They require a strong 
red heat for their perfect fluidity, and evaporate slowly by a still fur- 
ther increase of temperature. When smal] quantities of water are 
added to them, they beat violently, become white, are con: erted into 
hydrats, and thus are easily fusible and volatile. Whl:en potassium or 
sodium is burnt on glass, freed from metallic oxides, and aeeeey 
heated, or when poiash or soda is formed from the metals by th 
action of a minute quantity of water, their colour approaches toe 
white; but in other sensible properties, they resemble the alkalis 
formed upon metallic substances, and are distinguished in a marked 
manner by their difficult fusibility from the potash and soda prepared 
by alcohol.” 


Berthollet calculated that potash contains 13:9 per cent. 
of water, D’Arcet 27 or 28, and soca 28 or 29. Mr. D. 
estimates fuse! potash as containing 16 or 17 parts in the 100 
wf water, and soda 22°9. From a series of experiments on 
potassium and boracie acid, Mr. D. concludes, that “ com- 
mon potash and soda are hydr: its, and the bodies formed by the 
combustion of the alkaline metals, are, as he always stated, 
pure metallic oxides, (2s far as our knowledge extend 3) free 


trom water.” By making “ 6827 grains of hy ydrat of potash, 

that had been ignited to act in a gun-barrel on 745 grains of iron 

turnings heated to whiteness, some hydrogen was lost, and 
7 


some hydrat of potash remained uncccomposed, yet 225 
cabical inches of in st e fas were } ecdbeeses, 50 grains of 
potassiuin, and a large quant ity of an alloy of potassium and 
iron formed; hence, it is inferred, (p. 12,) “ that all,the 
hydrogen produced from the decompesed hydrat of potash was 


’ 
t, 


liberated.” This expression is obscure; does tne author mean 
to say that all the hydrogen, contained in the decomposed 
hydrat of potash, was liberated ?—that none of it combined with 
the iron or alloy ?-—or does he mean only to re-assert the simple 
fact, that 225 inches of inflammable gas were equal to all the 
hydrogen in the decomposed hydrat of pota ish? The facts here 
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stated, might have been adduced much more clearly to con- 
tradict Mr. Dalton’s strange and baseless notion, that potas- 
sium is a hydrat of potash. Neutral salts having been made 
from potassium and sodium, completely demonstrate their 
metallic nature. Mr. D. next relates his experiments on the 
combination of potassium and sodium with oxymuriatic gas, 
in which it apes that the latter absorbed nearly twice as 
much oxymuriatic ges as the former. An easy method of 
preparing sodium is given by taking common salt that has 
been ignited, mixing it _— potassium, and giving it a red heat 

a decomposition immediately takes place, and pure sodium is 
obtained. No hydrogen ts ‘diset ngaged in this operation, and 
two parts of potassium yield rather more than one of 
sodium. Soda consists of 25°4 oxygen, and 74°6 sodium or 
metal. T ae author’s experiments on the combinations of the 
metals of the earths, barium, strontium, and calcium, with oxy- 
gen and oxymuriatic gas, are not conclusive ; in a general esti- 
mation he infers, that the muriates of baryéa, ctnaiies and lime, 
if allowed to contain one proportion of oxymuriatic gas to one 
of metal, they must consist of 71 barium, AG strontium, and 21 
calcium to 32°9 of oxymuriatic gas. The combinations of the 
common metals with oxymuriatic gas afforded some curious and 
amusing results, particularly in the colours and external cha- 
racters of the oxymuriates. The absorption of oxymuriatic 
gas by two grains of each of the metals, was in the following 
proportions : arsenic 3°6 cubic inches, antimony 3°1, tellurium 
2°4, mercury 1°05, zine 3°2, iron 5°8, tin 4, bismuth 1°5, cop- 
oer 3°4, lead -9, and by silver, the absorption of volume was 
£,, and its increase of weight was equivalent to 5, of a grain. 
These proportions are, in consequence of some defect in the 
apparatus, given only as approximations. 


*¢ The substance, observes Mr. D. from manganese (in oxymuriatic 
acid) was not volatile at a dull red heat; it was of a deep brown 
colour, and by the action of water became of a brighter brown ; 
a muriate of manganese, which did not redden litmus, remained in 
solution ; and an insoluble matter remained of a chocolate colour. 
W hen muriate of manganese is made by solution of its oxide in muriatic 
acid, a neutral! combination is obtained, which is decomposed by heat, 
muriatic gas flies off, and brown oxide of manganese remains. In this 
respect, manganese appears as a link between the ancient and the 
newly-discovered meials. Its muriate is decomposed like that of 
magnesia, and its oxide is the only one amongst those long known, as 
far as my experimeuts have gone, which neutralizes the acid energy 
of muriatic acid gas, so as te prevent it in solution from affecting 
vegetable blues. 
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«* In acting upon metallic orders by ofymuriatic gas, I found that 
those of lead, silver, tin, copper, antimony, bismuth, and tellurium, 
were decomposed in a heat below redness, but the oxides of the 
volatile metals more readily than those of the fixed ones. The 
oxides of cobalt and nickel were scarcely acted upon at a dull red 
heat. The red oxide of iron was not affected ata stong red heat, 
whilst the black oxide’ was rapidly decomposed at a much lowei 
temperature ; arsenical acid underwent no change at the greatest heat 
that could be given it in the glass retort, whilst the white oxide 
readily decomposed. In cases where oxygen was given off, it was 
found exactly the same in quanti ity as that which had been absorbed 
by the metal.” 


The last of Mr. D.’s curious experiments, and that which 
most seriously affects the interest of manufactuyes, re'ates to 
oxymuriati¢ acid, or the “ bleaching acid,’”’* «us it has been 
familiarly termed. Mr. D. proves that oxymuriatic gas con- 
tains no oxygen, according to the re cived th 1eory, that it 
combines with toflammable GOwiEs | to form sin ple | binary com- 
pounds, and that when it acts on oxides it eithe 
expulsion of their oxyzen, or causes it to enter in o new com- 
binations. A proof of this fact is, that the expelled oxygen 
always co resp mds mn quantity with that contained in the oxide. 
Oxy muriatic gas, like oxygen, must be combined in large quan- 
tities with peculiar inflammable matter, to form acid matter, 





* The author, in his chemical lectures delivered in the R yal 
Institution, stated that he bad found oxymuriate of magnesia or in 
his own nomenclatuer, magnesiane, a much safer bleaching salt 
than oxymouriaie of potash, alibough not quite so ‘hold ln its 


whitening effects. It is now well known that bleaching. liquid 
consisting of a mixture of oxymuriatic gas in a weak solution of 
potash is very prejudicial to the texture and strength of nearly all 
stuffs submitted to its whitening powers. To paper it is paitcelarly 
pernicious, as ft is extremely difficult to wash it perfectly clear from 


the acid, All the expensive yelluw wire wove and hot-pressed 
paper used in printed beoks of the present day, will be roven before 
the expiration of the century, if it be not carefully kept from the 
action of the atmosphere either in very tight shelves, or weil bound up 
with gilt edges. ‘Vhe acid or alkaline, perhaps metallic, matter which 
still lodges in the bleached 1ags remains in the pressed paper, and 
wiil combine with the oil in the printing ink, and thus destroy the 


paper. The black colour of the ink is also very soon impaired by 


Co 


sé 
paper’ the rags for which had been bleached with oxvounriatic acid, 
D. is of the highest umportence both 
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The discovery therefore of Mr. 
to our mazrufactures and to literature; and although magresia is an 
expensive article, the same ma'ter may be c/i/orinated or impregnated 
with oxymuriatic acid an indefinite numbe? of times, so that it will b 
tound equi lly if not more cconomical in the present state of unnatural 
war, than potash, which must be imported trom the euemy.—Aev. 
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in its union with hvdrogen, it instantly reddens, although a 
gaseous, body the driest litmus paper. Contrary to acids. it 
expels oxygen from protoxides, and combines with peroxides. 


“« By heating muriatic acid gas,” cbserves ¢ e prof ssor, ** in contact 
with dry peroxide of manganese, water I found was ipidly formed, 
and oxymuriitic gas produced, and the peroxide rendered brown, 
Now, as muriatic acid gas is known to consist of oxymuriatic gas 
and hydrogen, there is no simple explanation of the result, execpt 


by saying that the hydrogen of the muriatic acid, comined h 
oxygen irom the peroxide to produce water Scheele exaplanwed the 
bleaching powers of oxymuriatic gas. by supposing that it destruved 


colours by CC mbining with phiogistion. Berthollet constucved 1) as 


acting by supplying oxygen. I have made an experiment, which 
seems to prove that the pure gas is incapable of eltintis 2» Veo ale 
colours, and that its operation in BLeacuine depends entirely upon its 
property af ect mM, es? Y water, ai ii herating vis oxygen. rhe 
hyperoxymuriates seem to owe their bleaching powe's enti to 
their loosely combined oxygen; there is a stre ny tendency in the 
meta! of those in common use, tv form si bee 3 » combinations with 


oxymuriatic gas, and the oxygen is easily e pelled or attracted from 
them. Potassium, sodium, cal ium; pitoeitiann: barium, zinc, mer- 
ury, tin, lead, and probably silver, antimony, and gold, seem to 
lave a stronger attraction for oxyruuriatic gas than for oxygen.” 


Mr Davy corrects the vulgar error which occurs in some 


chemical books that oxymuriatic gas Is capable of bemg con- 
P| ? fim : \ . as re‘s : 
ensed and erystallized at a low temperature, ~ “This mistake 


was noticed several years ago in the Antijacobin Review, The 
: - r +", “ . . ae —_ » +9 -? 2 “eo a } 
solution of oxymuriatic gas in water freezes more readily, 


! A . , >) . : ‘ sn4 i Pepe? ™ 
observes Mr. D. “ than pure water, Dui the pure gas dried 


by murlate of ume undergoes no ch Inge whatever, at a tem- 
perature of 40 below 0° of Fahrervheit. The nustake seems 


to have arisen from the exposure of the gas to cold in bottles 

° ee Tae © 5 , a oil a. 
containing moisture. ihe cause of Water, COltauing this 
ras, freezing more readily, IS CaSHy Cxpluines 3 the gas escapes 


atl aw A . exre . —- _ , sy : ae ‘ .- 
ly -fror the water : when i IS Cxposea to Hhgnt; aod, con- 


cp vhs : ° ? , alas Lc Pan, mS oly mi . roo reat a \ ft Sb 

sé pUCRiuly, NY this eScanc much CCcid IS grenerated. ra ttel 
° @ i 

F : ah © mahalo 1 ; ; EB . Tt > mon } ‘ 

Gaerahning a ht nhe; vt o1nel CXDHCriI nts, ait OQ] WHkD led 
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prove the pon-exisience of oxygen in oxymuri 
proceeds to propose a hetter name for what now absurdly 


: * 1 , ’ _ 
calicd oxymuriatic gas, although it does not contain an atom 
of oxygen. With Uus view, he © suggests a name founded 
a one Oi: tS ObVIOUS aNGU Characteristic tC) = 5 SUS 


yellowish green) colour, and calls it Chlorme or Chkioric gas, 
Soin yrwe.c. Most of the salts called 

° ry , ae | . >. 
to cont: un) yy mur 1atic acid or an’ OXVESN. fhusS LAVAVIUS S 


liquor, though converted into a muriate by water, contains only 
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nurlares are not kiown 
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tin and oxymuriatic gas, and horn-silver seems incapable of 
being converted into a true muriate.” He proposes, for the 
compouncs of oxymuriatic gas and inflammable matter, the 
name of their bases, with the termination ane. Thus argent- 
ane way signify horn-silver; stannane, Libavius’s liquor, ant - 
monaue, butter of antimony ; sulphurane, Dr. Thomson’s sul- 
phurated liquor, &e. Of these terms it would be premature 
to give a decided opinion, as we confidently and anxiously 
anticipate from their ingenious author, a new and complete 
method of chemical nomenclature, which shall totally super- 
sede that adopted from France. In cases where two or more 
proportions of inflammable matter combine with one of gas, or 
two or more of gas, with inflammable matter, he proposes affixing 
vowels in alphabetic order before the name, when the inflamma- 
ble matter predominates, and after it when the gas is in excess. 
The name muriatic acid, as applied to the compound of hydro- 
gen and oxymuriatic gas or chlorine, he retains, and also the 
compounds of this body with oxides, as muriates of ammonia and 
magnesia, are correct expressions. We must own, however, 
that we are partial to a significant name, as it always conveys 
some idea to the mind, and, even should it prove to be an 
erroneous one, it is still easier remembered, and better than any 
arbitrary term ; we could wish also that Mr. D. had substituted 
significant terminations, instead of awkward vowels, or unmean- 
ing epithets. Indeed, all merely arbitrary names should be 
for ever banished from science; those of supposed simple 
substances, founded on some obvious quality, like hlortine, are : 
doubtless very proper, as they still indicate something to aid 
the memory in reco llecting and reco guizing the sub stance to 
which they refer; but that of Libavius’s liquor, is arbitrary and 
indefinite, that of butter of antimony, not Setnele arbitrary but 
false. 

Mr. Davy, in a note to re lecture, condescends to n pce 
with more liberality than police vi 


v, some remarks of Mr. Mun 
of Edinburgh, in which ie ecturer imagines that he WF 
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proved the existence of oxygen in oxymuriatic gas. 
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een and gaseous oxide of 
varbon, when he mferred that c: ‘3 
but when Mr. Davy repeated = experiments a d secluded 
water, the result was very differ This writer has since replied 
in Nicholson’s Journal to Sir. pets Davy’s answer to his first 
experiments, and dwelt much on the term hypothesis; but as 
he displayed more of the furious spirit of a coutroversialist or 
literary prize-fighter, than the meekness of science, or the 
candour of a philosophical inguirer after uth, we do not think 
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his observations so important to science as to merit any 
particular notice. It is a short way of obtaining momentary 
attention to attack the opinions of some very distinguished 
philosopher ; and those whose talents or good fortune are 
inadequate to their ambition, seldom fail to profit by the 
occasion. Mr. M. however, is very fond of the influence of 
oxygen, which he makes do every thing, as the earlier chemists 
did with their plogiston. After Berthollet he alleged, that all 
heavy inflammable gases contain oxygen; but Dr. Thomson 
has shewn the fallac y of this conjecture. Following, also, Dr. 
T. he published four volumes, called, “* System of Cheinistry ;” 
and, subsequently, two volumes, as “ E lenents ;’ > the former 
have been partly printed a second time; but, unluckily for 
the author’s reputation, no chemist has thought proper to quote 
his work, so that all knowledge of the merit of this wordy 
chemist-must be confined to persons ignorant of the science. 
Mr. Davy also furnishes another paper in this part of the 
anpuul volume of transactions, * on a combination of oxymu- 
riatic gas and oxygen.” die was led to this discovery in 
consequence of "ea the difference between the properties 
of oxymuriatic gas p repared in different inodes. Oxymuriatic 
gas prepared from pure oxid of manganese either by :nixing it 
with a muriate and sulphuric acid, or with murtatic acid, i 
uniform in its propeities, whether collected over water or mer- 
cury : it is ofa pale yellowish green ; water takes upabouttwiceits 
volume, and scarcely gains any alias ; the metals burn in it 
readily, it combines with hydrogen without any de ‘position of 
moisture, and it does not act on the n-trous, muriatic acid, 
carbonic oxide, or sulphureous gases. On the contrary, the gas 
produced bymuriatic acid or hyperoxymuriates differs considerably 
in its-properties, according as the preparation or collection Is 
different. When much acid is employed te a small quantity 
of salt, and the gas is collected over waier, the water becomes 
tinged of a lemon colour, but the gas is the same as that from 
manganese: when collected over mercury from a weak acid 
and great excess of salt, by a low heat, it is of a deep but 
brilliant yellow green, possessing properties very different from 
the gas collected over water. The latter gas explodes at the 
aninal temperature, and is a compound ‘of oxymmuriatic gas 
and oxygen mixed with some oxymuriatic gas. By its sponta- 
neous explosion it gives off from + to # its volume of oxygen 
loses its vivid colour, and becomes common oxymuriatic gas. 
This detonating gas is so very de composable, that it is 
dangerous to operate on large quantities of it. Mr. D. analyzed 
it by exploding it over mercury in a curved glass tube, when 
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the oxymuriatic gas produced was absorbed by water, and the 
oxygen was found pure by the test of nitrous Bas ; hence he 
ascertained that it consists of two parts in volume of oxymuriatic 
gas ana one in volume of oxygen, the latter being condensed in 
this new gas to half its volume, which partly accounts for its 
great explosive powers. The smell of this pure explosive 
gas, (which the au hor names Fucilorine or Euchloric gas,) 
from ev and xAweocs it being allied to Chlorine oroxymuriatic gas, 
resembles that of burnt sugar, tixed with the peculiar odour 
of oxymuriatic gas. Water takes up eight or ten times its 
volume of this gas and becomes of an orange tint. Detonated 
with twice its volume of hydrogen, there was an absorption 
of more than + and solution of muriatic acid formed; when 
the explosive gas was in excess, oxygen was always expelled, a 
fact which proves the greater attraction of hy drogen for 
oxymuriatic gas than for oxygen. Mr. D. here details the 
results of a number of experiments on the combustion of the 
metalsin thisgas. ‘The facts have not been previously noticed, he 
modestly observes, because either water was used for receiving 
the aerial products of hyperoxymuriate of potash, or a too 
concentrated acid. The result of these experiments tends to 
confirm the author’s opinion that oxymuriatic gas is still an 
undecompounded body and destitute of oxygen. ‘* When 
this explosive gas was mixed with muriatic ‘acid gas, there 
was a gradual diminution of vclume. By the application of 
heat, the absorption was rapid, oxymuriatic gas was formed, 
and a dew appeared on the si: les of the vessel.’ © If oxymuria- 
tic gt gas,” > remarks Mr. D. “ contained oxygen, it is not easy to 
conceive why oxygen should be afforded by this new compound 


to muriatic gas, which most a tre idy contain ovygen in intimate 
union.” This * intimate union,” or even prescnce of oxygen 
in muriatic gas, is by no means necessary, because it has never 
been proved, and no legitimate inference can be drawn from 


inputed principles which Mr. D. has himself disproved. But, 
“Fon the idea of muriatic acid being a compound of nydrogen 
and oxymuriatic gas, the phenomena are such as might be 
expected.” ‘True, but the phenomena may also be explained 
by the old theory of the muriatic gas attracting the supera- 
bundant oxygen of this new compound, and the equilibrium of 
oxygenmatter thas restored. ‘The for nik ition of water, how 
proves the presence of hydrogen, which is best accounted for by 
Mr. Davy’s view of #ll the facts. 

‘«* If the power of bodies to burn in oxymuriatic gas depended upon 
the presence of oxygen, they all ought to burn with much more 
energy in the new Sawceni, but copper, antimony, mercury, 
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arsenic, iron, and sulphur, have no action upon it, til] it is decom- 
posed ; and they act then according to their relative attractions on the 
oxygen, or on the oxymuriatic gas. 

‘ Supposing oxygen and oxymuriatic gas to belong to the same 
class of bodies, the attraction between them might be cenceived 
very weak, as it is found to be, anc they are easily separated from each 
other, and macerepulsive by a very jow degree of heat. The most vivid 
effects of combustion known, aie those produced by the condensation 
of oxygen or oxymuriatic gas: but in this tammemniines a vioknt 
explosion vith heat and light are produced ‘by iheir separation and 
evpanswn, a perfectly nove ] circumstance in cheaical philosophy.” 

This Fuchloric gas, (so designated from its bright yellow 
green oolends ‘) destroys vegetable colours, first giving them a 
tint of red. From this circumstance and its considerable 
absorbabilicy by water, it 1s inferred that it approaches toxan 
acid in its nature, and is probably combined with the peroxide 
of potassium in the hyperoxymuriate 

Bet fore concluding ‘this cursory outline of Mr. Davy’s 
recent discoveries, it is proper we should add, that this 
in. enious author, like his precursor, Newton, and all true natural 
ph: osophers, uniformly applies the light of science to eluci- 
date the truths of seh Revel: mnt In his geological 
lectures delivered toyal Institution to the most numerous 
and enlightened audience that ever Hstened to a chemical 
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* There is nothing in the Bible half so incredible as the physical 
fact noticed by the author, tbat ‘* three bodies, two of which are 
permanent gases, and the other very volatile, should form a sub- 
stance neither fusible nov volatile at a white heat,” that it should, 
in fact, be more intractable than flint! This singular compound 
consists of oxymuriatic acid, phospborus, and ammonia; it resembles 
an oxide, such as silex or that of columbium, in its general chemical 
characters, and as refractory when treated by common re-ayents ; 
except by the effects of combustion or the agency of fnsed poiash, 
its nature could not be detected by any of the usual methods of 
analysis. That a body principally composed of oxymuriatic acid and 
ammonia, two substances w ‘hich have been generally conceived 
incapable of existing together, snould be so dithcult of dec omposition, 
as to be scarcely uttected by any of the agents of chemisiry, is a 
phenomenon of a perfectly ‘new kind. It seems to prove that the 
common chemical preposition of complexity of composition being 
porn connected with facility of decomposition, is not well 
founded. It is likely, reasoning from these circumstances, that many 
of tl 
simpler states, and that ** an intense attraction, and an equilibrium of 
attraction, may give toa compound, containing several constituents, 
that refractory character which is generally attributed to unity of 


constitution, or to the homogeneous nature of its parts.”"—Jicv. 


he substances now supposed to be ele: nentary, may be reduce.. into - 
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professor, he pointedly exposed the ignorance of certain 
sceptics, and clearly proved the truth and aceuracy of the 
Mosaic history, by a reference to the present state of the 
world, the vestiges of a general deluge, and the correspondent 
antiquity of the existing disposition of the pace of our globe, 
with the age assigned to it in the sacred records. Would 
theologians properly avail themselves of such disinterested and 
exalted testimonies in behalf even of the verbal accuracy as 
well as authenticity of Revelation, scepticism would soon 
become as unfashionable as it is manifestly unwise. 
Considering that “ knowledge is power,” and that this 
country is not only the sole asylum of civil liberty but also ot 
science, it becomes a national question, how can the fortunate 
and splendid scientific labours of Mr. Davy be adequately 
estimated? It would be an insult to the English reader to use 
any arguments to prove that they should receive a signal and 
permanent reward ; the policy and justice of the measure are 
self-evident ; it is the nature or kind only of that recompence 
which admits of discussion. We wish not to lavish titles se 
we have seen done in Prussia and Germany, on every ingenious 
speculator, and as Buonaparte now does on every ‘sycoph ant 5 
but in a country where several mere ** profit and loss” men, 
as well as men who hire themselves to obstruct, pervert, or 
vade justice e, W ho labour “to make the worse appear the 
“ike cause,” have been ennobled; surely, it could not be 
injurious to confer such honour on the man, who has extended 
the boundaries of human knowledge, discovered many and 
wonderlul ges ee mn nature, improved the arts, manufac- 
tures, trade, and national industry; made science not only 
amiable but o f easier acquisition ; brought the result of physi- 
sical research to support and illustrate the truths of divine 
revelation, directed the light of science to enlighten the paths 
of wisdom, extended literature, melorated pub hie taste and 
morals, augmented the rational enjoyments, removed preju- 
dices, abashed sceptical sophistry and infidelity, and united 
reason with the most sublime principles of genuine Christian 
piety. If such acts as these, combined with the greatest per- 
sonal merit, do not constitute valid claims to nobility, then that 
Institution cannot be founded solely forthe honour and interest of 
society. That they do, hawever, in this country, something like a 
prec edent might hecitedinthe promotion of ¢ le ‘reymen to bishop- 
rics for their scientific attainments ; and if it be at all justifi- 
ante to make pairters, fidalcrs, city adventurers, &c. knights OF 
buronets, surely it must be much more so to confer a perma- 
neni title on a philosopher who has already ennobled his own 
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name to the latest posterity. The truth is unequivocal; and, 
we trust, it will be among one of the first acts of a recovered 
sovereign, or (should Providence will it otherwise) of his suc- 
cessor, to bestow on the philosopher of the Royal! Institution, 
the rank and title of Baron Alkali, as a national tribute to 
science,* genius, and virtue. 

Mr. Brodie, in what he calls a “ Croonian lecture,” which 
shou!d embrace the subject of muscular motion, relates “some 
physiological researches respecting the influence of the brain 
on the action of the heart, and on the generation of animal 
heat.””,. Mr. B. found that “ when an animal was prthed, (a 
term neither necessary nor justifiab le) by dividing the ‘spinal 
marrow in the upper part of the neck, respiration was Imme- 
diately destroyed, but the heart sull con ‘tinued to contract cir- 
culating dark- coloared blood; and that, in some instances, 
from fen to fifteen minutes had elapsed before its action 
ceased.” ‘This is. no vet 'y surprising phenomenon; on the 
coutrary, it would, indeed, be extraordinary, if the heart, so 
very powerful a muscle, should instantaneously lose its con- 
tractility. He “ further found that when the head was 
removed, the divided blood-vessels being secured by a ligature, 
the circulation stil! continued, apparently unaffected by the 
entire separation of the brain.” ‘These facts confirmed the 
observations of Cruickshank and Bichat, that “* the brain is not 
directly necessary to the action of the heart; or more pro- 
perly, that the inherent powers of the heart are capable of 
acting alone for a short time without the stimulus of the brain. 





TT 


* In antiquity,’ ,” says Lord Bacon, ‘* founders of states, lawgivers, 
extirpators of tyrants, fathers of their country, and other eminent 
persons in civil merit, were honoured with the title of worthies only, 
or cemi-gods ; such as Theseus, Minos, Romulus, and the like ; on 
the other side, such as were inventors and authors of new arts, and 
such as endowed man’s life with new commodities, and accessions, 
were ever consecrated among the greater and entire gods; which 
happened to Ceres, Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, and others. This, in- 
deed, was done justly and upon sound judgment ; for the merits of the 
former are commoniy confined within the circle of an age or a nation, 
and are pot unlike seasonable and favouring showers, which, though 
they be profitable and desirable, yet serve but for that season only 
wherein they fall, and fora latitude of ground, which they water ; 
but the benefices of the /after, like the influences of the sun and the 
heavenly bodies, are for time, permanent, for place universal ; those 
again are generally mixed with strife and perturbation ; but these 
have the true character of divine presence, and come in Aura lent, 
without noise or agitation.” ddvance, of Learn. 
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Hence, the author inferred, that as the circulation ceases only 
In consequence of the suspension of respiration, if the latter 
were artificially produced, the “ heart would continue to con- 
tract for a still long r pe eriod after the remoyal of the brain.” 


With this view he made the following experiment — 


‘© I divided the spinal marrow of a rabbit in the space between the 
occiput and the atlas, and having made an opening into the trachea, 
fiited into it a tube of elastic gum, to which was connected a small 
pair of bellows, so constructed that the lungs might be inflated, 
and then allowed to empty themselves By nr ating this process 
once in five seconds, the lungs being each time fully inflated with 
fresh aimospheric air, an artificial respiration was keptup. I then 
secured the blood vessels in the neck, and removed the head by 


cutting through the soft parts above the ligature, and separating the 


occi; it trom the atlas. The heart continued to contract, apparently 
with a5 mu 7 strength and frequency as in a living animal. I examined 


the blood in ithe different sets of vessels, and found it dark-coloured 
in ven cave and pulmonary artery, and of the usual florid red colour 
in the pulmenary veins and aorta. At the end of 25 minutes from the 
time of the spinal marrow being divided, the action of the heart 


beeame famter, and the experiment was put an end to [discon- 
tinued). 


,. > eee Se a eee fae ee 2 = se. Ms 
Mr. B. afterwards cruelly tortured eight rabbits and two 


dogs in this manner, making, what he calls, experiments, but 
all of which prove nothing. It appears tbat, although the 
action of the heart was continued by artificial respiration, yet 
no urime was secreted, but a convulsive evacuation of feces 
sometimes took place. The operator found that the animals 
cooled very rapidly by his artificial respiration, although the 


blood appeared to undergo the usual ehanges im the lungs, a 
circumstance which thouyhtiessly led him to doubt the generall: 
received opinion, -that the heat of warm-blooded animals 
depends on the chemical changes produced on the blood in 


1 
respiration, In his most perfe ‘t experiment it appears, that 
| il 


two rabbits, one killed and ea dead, the other made to 
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respire mec! anically, were of an equai temperature of LOO" m 
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the rectum at their death ; after seventy-five minutes, the ther- 
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mometer had fallen in the former to 93, in the latter to I22 5 


and in the thorax after 90 minuies it stood at S81 in the one, 
and in the other, with inflated lurgs, at 86. From these 
circumstances the auiher was about to controvert, and, doubt- 
less, in his own opimion, totally — the Crawfordian 
doctrine of animal heat, bad not Mr. Davy k: ndly whispered 


to him, that the agitated air in the siatoats was considerably 
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colder than that inhaled by natural respiration, and that its 
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effects were evident in the more rapid cooling of the dead 
body. This suggestion, 6 were: 3 for the operator’s reputa- 
tion, occasioned the miscarriage of his new theory, although 
he was assisted by Dr. EL N. Aaerd and Messrs. Home, 
Brande, Broughton, Rawlins, aud Gatcombe. ‘ From the 
whole,” it is not said whether of these gentlemen, or the 
experiments, we have the following luminous and important 
conclusions : 

* 1. The influence of the pee is not directly necessary to 
the action of the heart.” We pose by direcay, the author 
means exclusively or imine Lately, otherwise the conclusion is 
in direct contradiction to all his experiments, in which either 
the life and brain, or his tube and bellows, were * directly 
necessary” to respiration and the consequent * action of the 
heart.” “ 2. When the brain is injured or removed, the 
action of the heart ceases, on/y because respiration is under ts 
influence; and if, under these circumstances, respiration is 
artificially produced, the circulation will still continue.” Does 
the author mean by this expression to say, that respiration is 
under the influence of the brain, or the action of the heart? 
Vaking the possessive relative ils as belonging to the nearest 
antecedent, we should suppose that he means to ascribe 
respiration to the heart, which wiil be quitea new attribute 
among the multitude that it has hitherto received. But if he 
means to say that the brain influences respiration, and that 
respiration occasions the «action of the heart, why then he 
clearly demonstrates that the brain, although not immediately, 
is mediatery necessary to this action. As ‘to direct influence, 
the brain, lungs, and heart, are so nearly ina right line, that the 
author should have considered the nature of things as well as 
the meaning of words, before he began to write a lecture. 

3. When the influence of the brain is cut off, the secretion 
of urine appears to cease, [i. e. it appears probable, that the 
secretion of urine ceases] and no heat is generated, notwith- 
standing the functions of respiration and the circulation of the 
blood continue to be performed, and the usual changes in the 
appearance of the blood are produced in the lungs.” 4th. and 
last, ** Where the -aif respired is colder than the natural 
temperature of the animal, the effect of respiration is not to 
generate but to diminish animal heat!” Mr. B. in utter con- 
tempt of the precept of Cicero, and the practice of all his 
brother lecturers, betrays no anxiety for the perspicuity and 
accuracy of the first and last sentence of his conclusions, 
There is not a decrepid old woman or child in the united 
kingdom, perhaps we might say in the British empire, who 
No, 138, Vol. 39.—August, 1811. Aa 
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could not prove the total falsehood of his last deduction. 
Nay, we even doubt whether the living dogs and rabbits, 
which were the unfortunate subjects of his useless experiments, 
did not instinctively know the contrary. Will the author 
assert, that during a rigorous frost, when the heat of the 
atmosphere is below 32° and not one-third of the natura! 
temperature of the animal body, the “ effect of respiration is 
(then) not to generate but to diminish animal heat?” But Mr. 
B. we presume, was thinking about his own bellows and 
mechanical respiration, and confounded dead with living 
matter, Before he again ventures to pronounce on _ the 
influence of the brain, we must recommend him to consider 
well the hitherto incalculable difference between a subject 
containing the vital principle, and that of mere dead animal 
snatter. It is many years since we heard read, and more since 
we saw published, by the Royal Society, a Croonian lecture 
possessing so little accurate expression, or original observation 
us the present. 

The same writer’s “ experiments and observations on the 
different modes in which death is produced by certain vegetable 
poisous,”” are more Interesting ; yet, even here, also, there is 
ah unsatisfactory and inconclusive barrenness, which is by no 
means agreeable. 

Dr. Parry, ot Bath, in pursuance of his observations in 
1786, related a case of nervous affection, cured by pressure on 
the carotid arteries. It appears that violent head ache, vertigo, 
mania, dyspnoea, convulsions, &c. yielded to this mi 
vperation. Dr. P. was induced to suppose that all these 
symptoms arose from a violent impulse of blood into the 
essels of the brain, and as the chief canals are the carotid 
arteries, pressing his thumb on one or both carotids uniformly 
removed them. Those circumstances of rapidity or intensity 
of thought, oe constituted delirium, immediately ceased, 
and gave place to other trains of a healthy kind ; head-ache and 
vertigo were removed, and a stop was put to enehainr—ta 
which the united strength of three or four attendants had 
before been insufficient to counteract.” ‘“ The cause,” says, 
Dr. P. “is an excessive momentum in the vessels of the brain: 
reduce it by blisters and pressure on the carotid artery of the 
opposite side affected, and the patient recovers.” 

We have already extended this article so far that we cannot 
here give any analysis of Mr. Nnight’s paper “ on the expan- 
sion of any function of multinominals,” communicated by Mr. 
Davy: Dr. Wollaston’s experiments to prove “ the non-exis- 
tence of sugar in the blood; Mr. Hellin’s “ on the rectification 
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of the hyperbola:” or, Mr. Home’s “ experiments to prove 
that fluids pass directly from the stomach to the circulation of 
the blood, and from thence into the cells of the spleen, the 
gall bl adder, and urinary bladder, without going through the 
thoracic duct.” Mr. H. like Mr. Brodie, can draw hasty 
couclusions from experiments made either on dead matter, oF 
what is nearly the same, on organs subjected to the action of a 
ligature. In this paper he ¢; undidly avows some of his former 
erroneous inferences, and we can assure him that he has 
yet iInszuy more to disown as untenable or unphilosophical 
deductions. His language, also, although a Weston. Cantab. 
is often extremely defective. 

Mr Sinithson, having discovered that all the zeolite found 
in Britain contains alkali, was anxious to ascertain whether it 
might not be the same as the Mesotype of Haiiy, and the Natrolith 
of ‘Klaproth, aud with this design analyzed some specimens of 
mesotype which he received directly from the French cry- 
stallographer himself. The result of his experiments ‘is 
contained in a paper read to the Royal Society in February, 
and publis shed in the volume before us. Whence it appears, that 
Haiiy’s mesotype also contains alkali, although Vauquelin did 
not notice it; in consequence of this, and ‘the similarity of 
Klaproth’s Natrolith, Mr. S. is inclined, from respect to its 
original discoverer, to retain the name of “Zeolite i in preference 
to that proposed by Haity. 


Professor Struve having suspected the existence of phos 
phoric acid in Zeolite, Mr. S. directed his researches to this 
point, and proved that it contains no mineral acid. The 
combinations of the earths have induced many suspicions 
of the existence of undiscovered acids in stony crystals. If 
quartz, observes the author, be considered an acid, (as the 
ingenious Mr. Hume (Tilloch’s Phil. Mag.) supposed it to be 
concrete oxygen, and Mr, Davy subsequently proved, that 
silica contains 98 per cent. of oxygen,) to which order of bodies 
its qualities much more nearly assimilate it than to the earths, 
the composition of such minerals becomes easily intelligible. 
They will then be neutral salts, silicates, either simple or 
compound. Zeolite will be a compound salt, a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and soda; and, hence, a compound of 
alumina not very unlike alum. Topaz, in the same manner, 
will be found a compound salt, consisting of silicate of 
alumina and fluate of lime. 
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A Summary of the History of the English Church, and of the 
Sects which have departed from its Communion ; with Answers 
to each Dissenting body, on its pretended grounds of separa- 
tion. By Johnson Grant, M. A. of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Jntwo volumes. Voi. I. Carrying down the Narra- 
tive from the earliest periods, to the Reign of Janes I. and 
une lnding a Statement of the grounds on which the Church of 


England oo from thet ef Rome. 8vo. Pp. 501. 
Hlatchard, 


Eccrestasticac histories have usualy been little other than 
disgusting narratives of the passions aud vices of religious 
professors. This might be expected from the lapsed state of 
our nature, whenever the ecclesiastical affairs of the world 
should be generally contemplated. It becomes, therefore, a 
seasonable, and an useful, employment to us, as Eo nglishmen, 
to consider, particularly, the history of that church to. which 
we belong. This has been done in the work now before us, 
with a fidelity that merits the attention of all who desire to be 
acquainted with the constitution and character of the Inglish 
church, and with the peculiarities of the sects, which have 
departed from her communion. It may be added, that the 
history exhibits the most visible marks of the compiler’ s adhe- 
rence to truth, while its detail demonstrates the strict confor- 
mity of the British church to the doctrines of Seripture, and 
to the discipline that prevailed in the purest ages of chris- 
tianity. 
We are informed in the Preface, that~ 
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“© On the first day of February, A.D. 1807, the Ecclesiastical 
Society of the diocese of St. David's, for promoting Christian know- 
ledge and church union, inserted an advertisement in several periodi- 
cal works, proposing a premium to the author of the best work, to be 
entitled, «A Summary of the history of the English church, and of 
the sects which have separated from its communion, with short 
answers addressed to each sect, relative to its pretended grounds of 
dissent.” Vhe work which is now presented to the public eye, is 
formed on the skeleton of that smaller production, which, in the 
adjudication, was ..onoured with preference.” 


The history commences by lamenting the scantiness of 
facts, whereon to found any certain knowledge of the English 
church, prior to the commencement of the third century. 


‘Our knowledge,” says the author, ‘* of the general history of 
christianity in Britain, during the three first centuries, being thus 
faint and imperfect, we must necessarily be still less able fully to 
ascertain the internal condition of the churches, with regard to their 
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doctrine or discipline. From all the accounts of the earliest histo- 
rians, however, they appear to have hetd the faith in great purity, at 
jeast until the beginni ing of the fourth century. The clergy were 
supported by the contributions of their respective congregations, and 
by the profits arising from such houses and lands, as were bequeathed 
to them by pious individuals. —Stillingfl, Orig. Brit. ch. 4. 

‘“« An indigent people, it will readily be supposed, were unable to be 
very liberal in maintaining the ecclesiastical body: but the state of 
church revenues at an early period, and before the nascent institution 
enjoyed the favour of the civil government, ought evidently to form 
no precedent for regulating, either the mode of collection, or the 
measure of provision, in wealihicr times, and when christianity has 
become the established faith.” 


These remarks are judicious and important. Ce ‘rtainly, the 
poverty of the church, before kings became its nursing fathers, 
should be no argument in favour of any lack of liberality now 
towards its establishme ‘nt, and the maintenanee of its regular 
ministers. Jt is also important to know, that the early opi- 
nions, maintained by our ancestors, were pure, aud scriptural 
opinions, since those are the opinions which are now also 
maintained in the British church, and which admit of no 
change; because no change can be made without a departure 
from the only true script ural standard. Whoever looks to the 
British church for any such change will happily be dis- 
appointed, 

Mr. Grant has, purposely, omitted supplying his pages with 
references, “ not being satisfied,” he says in his Preface, 
“that any great advantage would accrue from such an addi- 
tional labour.” Vo those who have read carefully, and fur- 
nishcd their minds with the leading facts, such references 
would, indeed, be needless; yet, though we can oursclves 
admit the truth of his conclusions, as de rived from the several 
historians, we should have been better pleased if he had, for 
the sake of those who have possessed few oppartanines of 
reading, given his authorities more frequent tly than he has 
done. Wherever the author was of opinion they were parti- 
cularly necessary, he has, however, given them, and he says,--- 


‘© To those who wish for more minute information, on any of the 
facts or topics introduced, it will, I hope, be deemed sufbcient to 
state in general, that my chief sourtes of information in the histo- 
rica! narrative, have been the works of Faller, Collier, wigs Bur- 
net, Warner, Henry, Neale, and Mosheim ; and likewise those of 
Stillingfleet, Wake, Kevnett, Br urn, and Adam; although I have 
likewise occasion ily consuite? nearly all the older historians and bio- 
graphers; and, indeed, searched in every quarter for accurate and 
complete intelligence. 
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Having given our favourable opinion, generally, of the sum- 
mary collected from these and other writers, it is not neces- 
sary that we should enter much into the detail ; but we will 
direct the attention of our readers to some of the more strik- 
ing parts of the summary. 

In the fifth century, commenced the Pel agian heresy. In 
the consideration hereof, the doctrines of Pelagius are com- 
pendiously exhibited in nine propositions, which are treated of 
in their order, and most satisfactorily demonstrated to be con- 
trary to reason and experience, and unfounded in Scripture. 
It has been contended, that the doctrine of original sin, the 
rejection of which doctrine was the leading object with 
Pelagius, was unknown to the primitive Christians. But, 
in reply, it is properly observed, that Clement of Rome, 
who flourished A. D. 70, writes: “ There is no one free from 
pollution, though his life were but a day long ;” and Ireneus, 
A. D. 184, speaks of “ our being brought into bondage by our 
first parents, and of our being cle ansed and washed from such 
things as are of a deadly wature.”  Wall’s Inf. Baptism. 
And from the judicious professor Hay, it is well remarked, 
in respect to any supposed want of perspicuity on the part of 
the Scriptures in declaring the doctrine, ** that doctrines are 
not stated with greater precision, ull they hecome the subjects 
of controversy.” Divinity Lectures. 

As we proceed i in the hi: ‘tory, we are enatled to trace the 
origin of the peculiar doctrines of the church of Rome, and 
are satisfied, that they are corruptions of the primitive faith. 

We find, too, that the government of the church was for the 
first fifteen hundred years episcopal, that it began to be so, 
immediately from the aposties of Christ, and that any other 
form of government is the mere product of modern Innovation 
upon all that can have the sanction of those primitive fathers 
and apostles of the church, whom we shall never deem it as 
weakness to look up to with respect for an example. On these 
subjects we will give the words of our historian. 


‘¢ Of the state of the charch during the Saxon period in general, 
and at the time of the Norman conquest, we may observe, that the 
Scriptures were generally read, while a preference was given to the 
original langu: ges ; that if prayers were used for the dead, it was 
merely asa commemoration ; and that private confession, and respect 
for relics and images, together with the sprinkling with holy water in 
the consecration of churches, were usages nearly universal. Images, 
however, though heid in reverence, were not yet regarded as obje cls 
of worsnip. The laity, at the time of the conquest, and for two hun- 


died jears afterwaids, communicated in both kinds. A belief in 
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purgatory was just beginning to gain admittance. In the year 640 
the first Lent was held in England, by all who followed the Roman 
celebration of Easter. 

‘< The GovERNMENT of the church, we must not omit to remark, 
not only in Britain, but throughout all the other states of Christen- 
dom, was always episcopal for the first fifteen hundred years. 

“ The privilege of filling vacant bishopricks formed an undisputed 
part of the royal prerogative, until the reign of Edward the confes- 
sor; after which time it began to be pretended, that episcopal autho- 
rity was not at the disposal of the crown. Investiture with the ring 
and crozier, ‘* per annulum et baculum,” was not known in our 
island earlier than the eleventh century. These insignia of office 
were sent by the chapter to the king, in order to be delivered by him 
to the person whom he should appoint to occupy a vacant see; and 
though, afterwards, the chapter had the right of election, as the Wit- 
tenagamot had sometimes exercised it, subject to royal confirmation ; 
still, as the king might refuse investiture, as well as feudal homage, 
which the bishops had also to perform, it is evident that with him 
rested the power of appointment. In the progress of the papal 
authority, as will afterwards be seen, the form of investiture by the 
sovereign was dispensed with, and the election of bishops, performed 
by the deans and chapters, received cuifirmation from the Pope. In 
the subsequent disputes concerning investitures, the question was not 
on the part of the king, where the right of election lay, for to this 
he now no longer pretended; but whether a bishop elect might be 
installed without the royal consent.” 


We may thus observe, by what degrees the supremacy of 
the pope gained ground ; and what is of much more im- 
portance to observe, is, that that supremacy is quite another 
kind of disciple from that which did originally prevail in the 
purest ages of the church, when the privilege of filling vacant 
bishopricks always formed an undisputed part of the royal 
prerogative. 

As the history advances, it increases in interest, and the 
author bestows upon it a corre sponding amplitude of narrative, 
When he arrives at the reign ot Wevets ‘y VILL. he enters on a 
much more particular detail of ecclesiastical transactions than 
he has been accustomed to do in the former reigns, thus judi- 
ciously observing : 


“Since we are now entering upon a new epoch, of which the 
occurrences are more interesting to the present generation, than 
those of any other which has hitherto engaged our attention, it will 
be necessary to proportion our narrative and Yellections, to the increased 
importance of the subject. Our account of former events has been 
given, chiefly, for the ‘sake of connexion. It has been extended iio 
further than seemed strictly necessary, in order to presenta cle 
view of the rise and progress of the gospel, in our island, and of i 
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gradual admixture with the shades of ignorance and superstition. We 
are now to behold it, emerging from its long eclipse. We are to 
hail our countrymen, emancipated from spiritual bondage, and con- 
ducting their inquiries with all that energy-and ardour, which newly- 
acquited freedom of thought bestows. It must not excite our won- 
der, that, en first finding themselves unshackled, some among the 
refurmers were guilty of wild transports and caprices. It was to be 
expected, that when the minds of men, after a long period of igno- 
rance, began to be turned towards religious inquiries, many would 
bewilder themselves in a study, to w hich they were incompetent, 
because unused: and that some would even fall into errors little less 
dangerous or absurd, than those which they sought to avoid. These 
mistakes concerning the truth must oceupy a share of our attention ; 
and particularly such of them as have extended their influence to the 
present times.’ 


This paragraph is thus admirably concluded :--- 


** With whatever indulgence we may regard the first preachers of 
errors, into which, at the period of their introduction, it was not 
unnatural to be misled, we must vot tacitly permit their ecperents, in 
an age, when time, general improvement, the unlimited diffusion of 
free inquiry, a ane a more advanced state of intellectual ability, might 
have assisted them in forming a correct judgment, to glory in perver- 
sions of docirines, opposed to the corruptions of Rome, as if such 
perversions were the statements of truth, and the belief-of the 
soundest reformers.” 


Mr. Grant next offers an ample statement of the origin and 
course of the reformation, s SenaiMyy observing, that its origin in 
this country, is to be sought in the passions of Henry the 
eighth. 


«¢ Whoever,” he says, ‘* has consulted the history of past ages, or care- 
fully observed mankind, must have bad occasion to remark numerous 
instances, in the case of empires, as w eil as of individuals, in which 
the Almighty has extracted good out of evil, and made the perverse 
dispositions of man to contribuie. to his praise. No where is this 
position more clearly illustrated, than in the history ef the glorious 
reformation. In Germany, as is well known, this blessing arose, 
In consequence of the voluptuous taste, and splendid projects of 
Leo X. which induced him to raise money by the sale of indulgences ; 
and some have even thought that the zeal of Luther, who was an 
Augvstine friar, was first roused by his jealousy of the Dominicans, 
to whom this infamous traffic was exclusively committed. But whe- 
ther this surmise be just or groundless, it is certai that the English 

ion was immediately owing to the intemperate passions, the 
, and rapacity of Henry VIII.” 


however, that no improper feelings might be 
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+ excited with respect to the reformation, which is ever to be 
gratefully considered, in its accomplishment, as the work of 


God; the author, alluding to the character of Henry the VIlith, 
properly observes, 


‘The personal character of this prince, however, as well as the 
motives of his conduct, should be deemed, in fairness, no disparage- 
ment to the great cause of reformation in the English church. That 
cause must be judged by its own merits; while the effect of a com- 
parison of the end attained, with the means, should only be that of 
leading us to adore the wisdom and goodness of that supreme gover- 
nor, who makes unruly passions subservient to his will, and con- 
ducive to the good of his creatures. Henry was the instrument in 
his mighty hand fot delivering the pe copie of England trom implicit 
obedience, and from the terror of ecciesiastic al courts, for placing 
the scriptures in the hands of the commonalty, and rendering the 
church an entire body, independent of foreign authority.” 


Egually sound and temperate are the remarks in the fol- 
lowing chapters, during the disturbed reigns of king Edward 
the VI. of Mary, and Elizabeth: this first volume concludes 
with an Appendix to the reign of Elizabeth, giving a brief 
statement of the grounds on which the Church of England 
separated from that of Rome. 

‘hese grounds are professedly stated from a charge deli- 
vered by Shute, the present Bishop of Durham, in ‘the year 
1806. Care being first taken to shew that, notwithstanding, 
any errors which had crept into the Romish Church,---she 
still was a true Church. Corrupted, indeed, she was, and, 
therefore, the British Church departed from her; but, she 
departed from her with pain and grief, aud in the anxious hope 
that all erroneous doctrines might be removed, so that God 
might, in time, be worshipped 1 in the unity of the spirit and 
the bond of peace. We mention this, because we could wish 
it never to be forgotten, in the grateful acknowledgment of 
the blessings of the reformation, that we are not at liberty to 
deny the Church of Rome still to bea Church, while she 
retains all the essentials of a Church, in the administration 
of the sacraments, and in an apostolical discipline. At the 
hazard of all unpopularity, and in perfect consistence with all 
that we have anxiously observed, at different times, in respect 
to the impolicy of emancipating the papists, while they 
acknowledge, as their name imports, the papal supremacy ; 
we do not hesitate to say that we have more hope ; that she 
will become the medium of sound doctrine, than wi 
indulge a hope that the numerous sects ever can, w! 
remain in contempt of that discipline, which flowed from u 
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Apostles of Jesus Christ. Under the influence of these 
sentiments, we cal] the attention of our readers to the Jan- 
guage with which the subject of our separation from the 
Church of Rome is approached. 


«© We may premise that the Romish church, and the ancient 
Jewish establishment, had this one distinguishing feature in common, 
that both were the true church, but stood in need of reformation, 
because, am. ngst other reasons, the members of each had corrupted 
the truth by traditions, and by teaching, for doctrines, the command- 
ments of nen. It has appeared that the innovation introduced by 
Henry VILE. was rather a renunciation of papal supremacy than of 
superstitious observances, and doctrinal errors. In the reign of his 
son and successor, was begun, and in that of Queen Elizabeth com- 
pleted, upon principles of piety and sound reasoning, a systematic 
separation from a deteriorated body, whose corruptions had been 
accumulating for a succession of ages.” 


In these eventful times when all the barriers are attempted 
to be broken down, which our ancestors raised in defence of 
the protestant faith and discipline, it is of essential importance 
to be duly understood, that we are not separated from the 
Church of Rome, merely on account of doctrine, but that, 
“in attributing to the king the chief power in his own domi- 
nions, the Church of England differs from the members of 
the Catholic persuasion, who maintain that AN Eccixstas- 
TICAL SUPREMACY AND JURISDICTION, belongs to the pope 
in foreign countries,” over all christian persons and establish- 
ments, howsoever remote from those persons or establishments 
the pope may reside. This is nota religious question: it Is 
not a question wherein the proper extent of toleration is con- 
cerned; but it is a positive question of policy, involving the 
vital interests of our protestant establishment, equally in state 
as in Church, and the papists very well know that no conces- 
sion, no emancipation, as it is called, can possibly satisfy them, 
consistently with their own deeply- rooted prejudices, short of 
preparing the way for a papal king, on the throne of the united 
dominiens of England and Ireland; this is known, too, by 
a considerable portion of judicious and reflecting protestants, 
and ever will, we hope, be known and felt too, by a sufficient 
number, to resist all further papal encroachment. Let us 
cease to be beguiled by the clamour of religious rights and 
liberties. Apart frem all religious considerations, the papists 
cannot, with safety to our constitution, be admitted to further 
privileges than they now enjoy. Concessions have been made 
to them, till they can be made no longer; while, therefore, we 
know that the favourers of a papal supremacy cannot be satis- 
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fied with the existence of any authority that does not acknow- 
ledge itself in subordination to it; we hope that there will 
always be wisdom and energy enough among the people of 
these kingdoms, to see the mischief of papal claims, and to 
resist their further progress. 

We have been the rather induced to make these remarks, 
because the only particular in which we think that Mr. Grant 
has been defective in his history, is, in not having sufficiently 
displayed the political mischief likely to arise from the 
grant of further privileges and powers, to persons acknow- 
ledging, in these dominions, the papal eapvesinny ; his dread 
of emancipation seems to be almost wholly confined to its, 
probably, superinducing a relapse into Romish errors, in rela- 
tion to points of doctrine. He says, 


‘« Let the common people value their bibles, and read them ; let 
them beware of persecution or unchristian reproach in intercourse 
with their Catholic brethren. Let them avoid controversy ; but, if 
puzzled by any argument, remember that there is an answer, although 
they have it pot in their memories ; and above all, endeavour, under 
divine grace, to shew forth the effects of their purer faith in the 
stricter regulation of their conduct, in adorning the uncorrupted 
doctrine of their God and Saviour, by a pious and holy life.” 


All this is good advice and sound exhortation ; but it does 
mot reach the necessary point, nor does it apply to the danger 
with which we are immediately threatened in our political 
capacity. Mr. Grant will do well, therefore, in any subse- 
quent edition, which, we hope, may be called for by the time 
he publishes his second volume, to guard his readers against 
the doctrinal errors of the Charch of Rome. Let him not, 
however, stop there: let him proclaim the tncompatibility of 
papal supremacy with the British Constitution, and the pro- 
testant succession. His work, highly commencable as it now 
is, will then become more useful, more appropriate to the 
present times, and he need not apprehend that it will assume 
too political a character; for, though it professes to be the 
history of the British Church, we are satisfied that he does 
not need to be reminded by us, that a faithful history of that 
church can only be given by shewing how its policy fun- 
damentally varies from, and is altogether inconsistent with, 
any other church, however approximating in matters of reli- 
gious faith, that holds the inadmissible tenet of Papa. 
SUPREMACY. 
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Despotism ; or the Fall of the Jesnits, a political romance, tllustrat- 
ed by historical anecdotes. Crown 8yo. 2 vols. pp. 494, 12s. 
Murray, London ; and Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1811. 


THERE are, perhaps, but few porhigoe. of history the study of 
which would be productive of greater advantage to the human 
mind, than the history of that extraordinary body of men, known 
by the name of Jesuirs. When we contemplate its origin, 
having in it nothing remarkable, and exhibiting not the small- 
est prognostic of its future greatness, then trace the surprizing 
rapidity of its progress, mark the wide-spreading plenitude of 
its power, and note its uncontrolled despotism in the heart of 
countries, governed by monarchs the most absolute, we are 
lost in astonishment, and the wonder is, not that it should have 
fallen so soon, but that it should have stood so long. ‘This 
body was established in 1560, when it consisted only of 
fenatius, iis founder, and nine followers. In one hundred 
and seventy years from its establishment, it increased to 
nearly twenty thousand members; and at the period of its 
abolition, in 1773, it fell little short of thirty thousand 

Ejad the Jesuits, like the fathers of the inquisition, acted in 
subordination to the sovereign Pontiff, in obedience to his 
orders, and in conformity wi ith his views, there would have been 
nothing, in their greatness and authority, to excite our astonish- 
ment; for, during a great part of the period in which they 
flourished, the pi apal power was supreme on the continent of 
{Europe ; the pope dictated laws to kings and emperors; his bulls 
were more potent than their edicts ; and the thunder of the 
Vatican was louder and more efficacious than any arms 
which be princes could employ. But when the y tyre ‘annized 
even over the Pontiff himself ; when they exercise oda des spotic 
power even over despotism itself ; ; when the tiara was not more 
secure against their intrigues and their crimes than the crown ; 
when the successors of St. Peter trembled before fhem ; when 
attempts tocontroul, or even to reform, the order were followed 
by assassination ; and when, therefore, the strongest motives 
which can influence the mind of man, combined to render the 
Jessuits objects of dread, and to call for their destruction, it is 
truly wonderful that they should have been suffered to roam at 
large, like beasts of prey, over some of the finest portions of 
Europe, Asia, and America, and to satiate their avarice, to 
gratify their ambition, and to exercise an uncontrolled domi- 
nion, for nearly two centuries and a_ half !---That they had 
within themselves, as it were, a principle of preservation, is 
admitted ; insulated, as they were, by the nature of their educa- 
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tion, and the tenour of their vows ; in the midst of courts and 
cities, the paths of literature, and the pursuits of commerce, 
seeing nothing but their order, feeling for none but its mem- 
bers ; having no views, no designs, no occupations, no 
interests, but those of the institute ; governed by a code of 
laws known only to themselves ; bound by a rule of subordina- 
tion more strict and severe éven than milit: iry discipline ; blind, 
implicit obedience being the first of their duties, ---to which all 
others, and even the positive precepts of religion, were render- 
ed subservient ; thus constituted, and thus actuated, as far as 
the permanence of the order depended upon its members, unin- 
Huenced and unaffected by external circumstances, there was 
certainly nothing to shake it. But when we consider the 
insignificance of its members, in point of numbers, compare aq 
with the millions over whom their influence and authority were 
exerted ; the apparent inadequacy of their means for the Bate 
sition of power; the offensive manner in which it was exercised 
when acquired ; their active interfevence in affairs of state; their 
opposition to favourite ministers ; their controul over absolute 
monarchs ; and the known profligacy of their principles ; it is 
impossible not to regard the lengthened period of their exist- 
ence, asa subject at once of serious contempk ation, and of 
well-founded astonishment. 

There is another point of view in which the conduct of the 
Jesuits is remarkable, and particularly worthy of attention, at 
this time. It seems to have been the model upon which the 
present ruler of the destinies of Frauce has formed his system 
of action. Like them he seeks to establish an universal 
dominion, of which he is to be the primary cause and the 
supreme governor; and like them, he employs fraud, treache- 
ry, and murder, for the accomplishment of his object. In 
being restrained neither by the love, nor by the fear, of God, in 
treating his precepts with contempt, and in regarding his 
creatures as tools made solely for their use, the Jesuits and 
the Corsican perfectly agree. In short, shore appears to be a 
complete unity of object “and end, in the plans and actions of 
both.---It wes this consideration, probably, that led the 
author of * Drsporism” to detail the proceedings of an order 
which, for many years, has ceased to play a part on the 
theatre of Europe ; for we cannot agree with him, that theyhad 
any share in producing the stupendous events of the French 
revolution. We are not, indeed, awareof any Jesuits whotook a 
part in those transactions ; many of the leaders in which were 
monks of different orders; and it is well known, that the 
Abbé Barruel, who had been a Jesuit, took a very decided part 
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against the revolutionists. The following true picture of 
Jesuitism will place its striking resemblance with the present 
government of France in a clear point of view. 


‘ Tt was the very perfection of the Instirute which made it cri- 
anak, ; for it was a code whose existence depended on the destruction 
of al] other codes ; there, the universal good was the perpetual aggran- 
dizement of the order, and thus it was a perfect constitution for the 
Jesuits, but a conspiracy against mankind! This people had created 
their sovereign as omnipotent, as an unconditional surrender of their 
private rights can concentrate power in one human being ; and as 
omniscient as the faculty of opening the consciences of men can be 
couferred on a representative of the divinity ; a supernatural power 
hovered in his dominion. Such was this political prodigy of a consti- 
tution, half human and half divine; it aimed to steal froin the divinity 
his almighty coutroul, and from the kings of the earth their crowns.” 


This is precisely the aim of Buonaparte’s system ; and the 
ministers of Religion (as they are falsely termed) are nothing 
more than his agents, employed to sift the consciences of his 
slaves, and to mould their minds to his will. 


‘* Tf the perfecticn of despotism be to convert the people into its 
instruments, then might Ribadeneira” (the general of the Jesuits) 
‘exult in the excellence of the Jesuitic government. It had reduc- 
ed maninto an artificial animal, so exq:isitely contrived, that the 
motion of the limbs gave an appearance of life, while his own master- 
ing hand retained the principle of action. Machiavel might have 
envied, and Hobbes might have blushed, at the triumph over human 
nature (which) their pupils had obtained. This people were al! 
members of a monstrous body, indissolubly combined with their head, 
moving with one volition; tremendous unity ! the multitude in a man ! 
the axe made up of the Maxy. This is the political Leviathan, who 
“© when he raiseth up himself the mighty are afraid.” 

‘* By the side of the secret throne of the Jesuit was placed an awe- 
ful volume, whose leaves were like leaves of brass—it was the book 
of life and deatu, where the unrelenting hand of stare NECESSITY 
traced its indelible characters. 

“« There, as in a secret tribunal, were chronicled the deeds and the 
words of the great; there were developed the infirmities and the 
crimes of the sovereigns and the ministers of Europe ; and the more 
potent men whose secret oracles they obeyed ; there were disclosed the 
Arcana Impertorum, the intrigues of courts, and the ferments of the 
people ; there, the interest of the order enlarged or diminished empire ; 
aud there, inscribed the names of kings with their blood.” 


That a similar register is kept by Buonaparte, not limited to 
the names of Kings and ministers, but comprehending all those 
in every country, who have become odious to him by their 
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zealous patriotism, or by their ardent promulgation of truth, 
there is the strongest reason to believe. Indeed, the memora- 
hle mission of Mehée de la Touche to this country, for the 
purpose of bribing the public writers to violate their duty as 
Britons, by espousing the cause of the aan E tyrant, and 
promoting ‘his interests, was originally suggested by the i inspec- 
tion of this register. And woe be to any fae whose name Is 
inscribed on it, who shall presume to visit the land over which 
Napoleone reigns ! 

It is truly astonishing, that a society so detestable, on all 
accounts, as was that of the Jesuits, should have excited the 
admiration of any statesman. Yet such was the case, in 
more instances than one. Lord Chesterfield, in his letters, 
while he condemns the religious and moral principles of the 
institute, holds out the wisdom of their political principles as 
a just object of admiration. Inasmuch, indeed, as their mem- 
bers sacrificed “their private interest to the general one of the 
society itself,” it is to be wished that their example would be 
followed by the members of every community. But when we 
consider, that the general interest of the society was opposed to 
the interests of the different states in which its members resided, 
and that every artifice and every crime were committed to promote 
it, we cannot regard such devotion of the Jesuits to their 
general as any proof of virtue in themselves, or of wisdctn in 
their laws.—‘ That passive implicit obedience,” which Lord 
Chesterfield so highly applauds, and which, when paid to 
legitimate authority, duly exercised for legitimate purposes, 
is ‘deserving of commendation, bore with it, in the case of the 
Jesuits, such a stamp of servility; such a base surrender of 
mental dignity, and of bodily independence ; ; such a profligate 
promptitude to render superior and even primary duties subser- 
vient to partial and unworthy objects, that we should have 
conceived it impossible for any man, possessing the least 
knowledge of the science of government, to view it with favour, 
and to speak of it with praise. What wisdom there can be in any 
system of policy which renders man a mere machine without 
reflection, will, or free agency, it far exceeds our penetration 
to discover, The object of all political institutions is to pro- 
mote the happiness, and to secure theinterests, of its members. 
When, therefore, these are rendered wholly subservient to the 
‘apricious whims, or to the wild ambition, of an individual, who 
is placed at the head-of such institutions, the end of them i is 
entirely defeated. Neither the happiness, nor the interes of 
the Jesuits, was consulted by their general ; they had no oe 
iu the formation of those laws which they were coded implicit- 
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ly to obey, they had no privilege of remonstrance, no power of 


resistance ; the moment they entered the order, they ceased 
to be free agents ; ; they sank into passive tools, or rather, per- 
haps, became the active instruments, of their superiors. And 
for what purpose were these instruments employed? for dis- 
turbing the peace of families, and the tranquillity of mens 
by the artifices of pertidy, the machinations of fraud, and the 
horrors of murder! And for thie ne of what 
end ?---to secure a controul repugnant to the professed objects 
of their institution, and to establish an unnatural sway, an Li- 
perum wi imperio, conducive neither to the happine ss of the 
members individually, nor to their interests in the aggregate. 
And yet could an English senator and statesman coolly declare, 
“ J look upon the society of the Jesuits to be the most able and 
best governed in the world.” Lf the most gloomy, mysterious, 
and absolute tyranny, be a characteristic of able and good 
government, then is his Lordship’s opinion accurate and just. 
But if, as we contend, it affords an indisputable proof of 
radically vicious, unjust, and corrupt government, then may 
its allege d wisdom be as fairly disputed, as the correctness of 
bis lordship’s sentiments. Indeed, it is notorious, that his 
politics aud his morals, were equally refined and equally loose. 
If the sole object of government were to secure the pas- 
sive obedience of its subjects, then would the most abso- 
lute government be, indisputably, the best. But we must 
dissent both from Lord Chestertield and from Helvetius, in 
imputing excellence to a government having no other obje 
and even se eking to obtain that by the most unwarrabt: ible and 
unprineipled means. We cannot, in truth, but think such 
imputitior ia gross abuse of terms, and a miserable perversion 
of sentiment. 

Ribaceneira betrayed the true genius of the commander of 
such an order, when, checking the transports of one of his 
agents at the bear prospect of success in a_ political intrigue 
which then engaged their attention, he exc ames, Y thou 
speakest in eestacy! <A Jesuit acts, while his equa! soul has 
neither hopes nor fears. Jt is only him (he) who has been 
taught to subdue himself, who finds the world an easy Con- 
quest.” 

One great meansof extending the power of the Jesuits, was the 
acquisition of influence over the minds of monarchs, by obtain- 
ing the important appointment of confessors to royalty. During 
the supremacy of Ribadeneira, this situation became vacant at 
the court of Versailles, and to procure the appointment of 
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Jesuit to fill it was considered as an object of the first mport- 
ance tothe views of the order. 


‘¢ Father Tellier was the Jesuitical aspirant at the Court of Versailles. 
With au unbending, stera, and even ferecious air, what amulet of 
courtly grace could this Cain wear, before a voluptuous monarch 
inacourt of levity? Ribas deneira, although he confided in the sub- 
tilty of his character, considering that nature, in his case, was more 
powerful than the Jesuit, had hinted to Tellier to resign to one who 
with more suavity would pot be Jessa Jesuit. But Tellier had long 
considered the French empire as that province of Eurepe which was 
submitted to his controul. He intreated to be left to the fate he 
had chusen, assuring the Father General,-that, for the last resource, 
iweans were secured to dispossess a more fortpnate rival, 

** All that he earnestly requested of Ribadeneira was, to dispatch, 
without loss of time, a troup of Jesuits to act under him, including a 
great variety of humaa natere. A Ballet master, an empiric with a 
cosmetic—a certain Donna Olympia---and, as all genius must be hu- 
miliated for the good of the order, he advised to join to this party- 
coloured troop, a brother, whose profound studies in naval tactics had 
invented a mode of breaking the line of the enemy. Ina word, the 
Jesuit, with the contessorship in view, was playing a political sym- 
phony, before the curtain was drawn. He designed to gratify the 
taste of Louis XV. with a billet, festin, &c.---To wash with bloom tbe 
fading cheek of the Pompadour---and to delight the Sgavans, and all 
Paris, by exhibiting a model which might engage their fancy, by shew- 
ing how to break the line of a British fleet. 

‘ The political stratagem he employed was his own bold invention 
oe masterly execution ; he knew his rivals, and anticipated their fate. 
One, a father of the oratory, was a Ciceronian, balancing his atti- 
tudes with his words; but his Majesty, fixing his eyes with a dismal 
stare on the orator, his beautiful words run (ran) in disorder, and he 
lost his voice in a musical period. The other, an ascetic Dominican, 
for the first time addressing majesty, could not omit, in a paralle} of 
Solomon, that vanity of vanities, his ‘ Strange Women.” ‘The Mar- 
chiovess of Pompadoar pouted ; the King swelled, and just moved big 
haughty neck ; and the volatile wits were blessing the honest Father 
in epigrams. 

** At length came the rough-headed Tellier, he who stammered, whe 
limped, and had a trightfal cast in his eyes. 1'o conceal himself, the 
Jesuit became as it were another person. 

** Motionless behind his rivals he stood, with his eyes rivetted to the 
ground, both hands grasping the flaps of a large hat upon his breast, 
while reverently, in silence, he bowed before his Majesty. Had 
Tellier studied the figure of Modesty, from some design of Raphael, 
he had not produced a more graceful touch of the sweetness of 
humility. The King, who had yawned over the babbler, and frowned 
on the disciplinarian, anetinily made his election ; and saw, in Tellier, 
just the pny he wanted ; ee nl al bul rwordy Contessur.--- ! hus, by p e- 
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senting that humility, to which his heart was an utter stranger, and 
by enduring a martyrdom of modesty, the subtile Jesuit triumphed 
over nature herself.” 






Tellier knew his man; and, by descending, in his progress, 
to the dissimulation which he had practised in the outset of his 
confessional career, he was as successful in the exercise of his 
controul, as he had been in his efforts to acquire it. 







** As it is not by leaping, but by clambering up steep rocks, that 
we gain the summit, so Tellier used the minutest means, to the 
greatest end ; and, to possess the monarch, wound himself a! out the 
man ; soothing tl 1 voluptuary with a code of royal morality, which 
simply consisted in ‘ lengéhening the creed, and shortening the deca- 
logue.’ 












We much fear that this accommodating system of morality 
was not confined to the ge: during the existence of the 
order, and thatit did not die with it. Indeed, many of the Me- 
thodists of the present day make the decalogue yield to the 
creed ; or, which is the same thing, make faith every thing, 







and good works nothing. How much, alas! are princes to be 
pitied, whose passions are inflamed, whose v: 9 is cherished, 
and all whose bad propensities are encouraged, by the very men 






who ought to apply a check instead of a stim hee to lead them 
from the pat ths of error into the w ays of ri ghteousness, and to 
speak to them only the L: inguage of truth! Tellier, however, 
had far other objects in view than the welfare of his sovereign, 
or the discharge of his own.duty. 









‘© The Jesuit had the authority of one who was himself a monarch, 
a Philosopher, anda Sinner, ‘‘ Not to be WISE before the King.” 
And now our grave and inexorable Jesuit was telling facetious tales, 
collecting biting lampoons, unravelling secret history, and seasoning 
all with a kind of acid pleasantry.” 








*© Quid Rex in aurem Regine dixerit, 


Quid Jano fabulata sit cum Jove.” 








PLAUTUS. 





«* What the King whispers to bis royal love ; 
What Tenia fables to her idle J Jove.’ 
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** He excelled in persifage; that art of raillery practised on a 
simple soul without his perceiving it ; very delightful to the great, 
who are gratified in seeing great men. ridiculed, and with versatile 
levity he discovered the rare ialent of exquisite mimicry ; in a word, 
he was interesting his Majesty s drowsiness, without disturbing it.” 







This description of Tellier is sufficiently just, and part of its 
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indeed, is even taken, nearly verbatim, from the historical ac- 
counts of that Jesuit. For instance, his interview with the 
King will be found de scribed, 1 in nearly the same language, in 
La vie de M. de Caylus, évéque d’Auxerre, (t. i. p.39.) But 
there was no occasion for such an anachronism as the author 
has committed, even in a political romance. For, it is well 
known that Tellier was confessor, not to Louis the Fifteenth, 
but to Louis the Fourteenth, having been appointed to that 
situation after the death of Father La Chaise in 1709, when 
Louis the Fifteenth was but a year old. Tellier died in 1719, 
at the age of seventy-six. 

The contest for the post of confessor to the King, however, 
was not between three monks of different orders, but between 
three Jesuits, The fellowing is the description of this scene, 
in the work referred to above. 


““M. De Caylus tenoit de Madame de Maintenon, qu’ aprés Ja 
mort du Pére da la Chaise, les Jesuites présenterent trois des leurs. 
ils parnrent en méme temps devant le roi. Deux tinrent la meilleure 
contenance qu’ils purent, et dirent qu’ ils crurent de mieux pour par- 
venir au poste €minent qui faisoit tant de Jaloux. Le Pere Tellier se 
tint derriere eux, les yeux baissés, portant son grand chapeau sur ses 
deux mains jointes, et ne disant mot Ce faux air de modestie réussit ; 


Je pere Tellier fut choisi. I avoit raison de baisser -les yeux, car il 
avoit quelque chose de louche ou de travers, dans son regard. On le 
fit remarquer au roi ; et on lui dit qu'il pourroit y avoir du danger 
pour Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne de voir cet odjet pendant sa 
grossesse. Le Roi balan ca quelque temps pour le renvoyer; mais enfin 
il passa par dessus.” 


With a mixture of fiction and fact the ingenious author of 
this romance traces the Jesuits, through their wily paths, to the 
period of their dissolution. His description of the literary and 
philosophical society at Port Royal is interesting. 


At their head, stood Saint-Amour, who “ daréd be singularly 
good ;” of a genius, ardent and inflexible; never silent, when only 
the undaunt ed would speak ; never slow, when only the zealous 
would act ; a Republican, when he addressed his sovereign ; a moe 
narchist, w ‘hen he admonished the people ; a Patriot, ever!” Indig- 
nantly he repelled those « “oncealed Je surts who, to wean nations from 
their mutual independence, would reduce Patriotism to a problema- 
tical virtue, and destroy those strong emotions, and all those tender 
recollections, which crowd en us when we contemplate that little 
spot which holds the cradle of our hopes, and the monuments of our 
glory,---where the first blessings of life were tasted, and its last con- 
solations shall soothe. Saint-Amour, with a singleness of heart, anda 
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simplicity of feeling, was a patriot; because patriotism is the virtue, 
the courage, and the wisdom, of an elevated mind.” 


Saint-Amour we believe to be a fictitious character, as we 
have no reccllection of any distinguished Frenchman of that 
namie, atthe period to which the author refers. Be that as it 
may (though we cannot approve the practice of assigning real 

names to fictitious characters) the character is well drawn, and 
the whole groupe of Port Royal, with their conferences and 
proceedings, is rendered highly interesting by the manner in 
which they are described. Saint-Amour’s character of Ribade- 
neira, and the government of the Jesuits, is, in some parts, accu- 
rately illustrative of the genius of Buonaparte, and of ‘his iron 
despotisin 


** Curse on the virtues which a politician lectures on-s-he never 
felt them. I know the Ignatian. "Lis his maxim that to reign all 
whings are permitted, and success justifies every enterpr.se. There is 
not on the face of the eartb a human being more criminal and heart- 
fess than a thorough-paced politician.” 

“ The splendid exterior of this government conceals from its people 
the dark mysteries at its base. He who is a soverei ign, not by nature, 
bat by violence, is seated on a throne placed between a dungeon and 
a scatfold---he must be feared, and have victims as well as subjects. 
It is a tremendous government, solely devoted to power and to glory ; 
the Jast terrific victory of despotism is the conquest of its own subjects. 
Look on this people, spies over each other; every slave who will 
swear, is the lord of his companion. Often hating each otber indi- 
vidually, still they will co-operate, for the state-illusicn is potent ; 
their sovereign calls them the masters of the world, and they imagine 
they participate in his greatness. The skilful despot leads them by 
their own passions ; the gaoler of man warbles the wild notes of liberty, 
while he is rivetting the fetter. 

‘‘In this government, despotism is not an incidental malady, it 
is inherent in the constitution itself. There are no laws where brute 
force is absolute ; there is No puBLIC between a despot and his state- 
slaves, tor there is no community of feelings. The Jesuits are proud 
of this blind passiveness ; they are dove- tailed in this carpentry of 
human mature,--and even this all-powerful mover ofall things, what is 
he himself but a machine ? He holds to the chain he has himself forg- 
ed; heis but the head-link, and this vile despot is himself but a 
shuve.”’ 


Assuredly such a despot as is here described must be the 
worst of slaves, because he is the slave of his own unruly pas- 
sions. Reigning by violence, he must be harassed by fear, and his 
bosom must, consequently, be a stranger to repose.---Ribade- 
xeira, in the end, is made his own executioner, on hearing the 
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discovery and failure of his deep-laid plans for producing a 
revolution in Portugal, plans said to be defeated by the zeal and 
vigour of the Marquis ‘De Pombal. 

The historical notes to this work occupy upwards of one 
hundred and sixty pages, one third of the whole, and they 
form, by no means, the least interesting part of the 
hook. The author han evidently read a great deal, and to 
a good purpose; and we are sorry that, with the ample 
stock of information which he unguestionably possesses, he 
did not wholly exclude fiction, and confine himself to historical 
facts. He might in such case, we think, have rendered the 
work equally interesting, and more instructive. In his first note, 
the object of which is to shew, by facts drawn from history, 
that the most important events generally r result from very dif- 
ferent motives from those which are publicly avowed; he ob- 
serves. 


“© When James II. was so strenuous at advocate for toleration and 
iiherty of conscience, in removing the Test-act, this enlightened prin 
ciple of government was only an ostensible one with the bigot---the 
real motive was to introduce and make the Catholics predominant 
in the government---t! he result would have been, that ‘* Liberty of 
Conscience” would soon have become an overt act of treason.” 


In another note, on a passage relating to the use made of 
the press by the Jesuits, the author cites an instance in which 
the Court of Versailles followed the example of those shrewd 
politici ans, by hiring English writers to plead the cause of 
France in England ; ; a practice we fear which has become much 
more prevalent, in modern times, than it ever was in times 
past. 

** To dispose the public in England toa peace with France, Mesna- 
ger, the secret agent of France, supplied a pamphleteer with arvu- 
ments on the length of the war, strength of the French frontiers, trade 
ruined, till En gland was impoverished by her slow victories, &c¢.--- 
These books made a great noise at the time. His most ingenius pam- 
phieteer then gave reasons to prosecute the war with Spain (the fa- 
vourite popular object in England,) which was the very thing the 
French wished, as they would have been annihilated in Iianders 
by Marlborough, if he had been pongetty supported.” 


The style of this book is ge neral: y good, and often impres- 
SiV e, though sometimes careless and ineorrect. The con: stant 
omjssion of the relative pronoun is a great defect in style, and 
with this the author is chargeable. ‘The punctuation is most 
inexcusably defective; in particular, the frequent recurreace 
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of the comma between the nominative case and the verb, 
without any interv ening matter to create a pause, betrays a want 
of attention, which must extort the reader’s censure in almost 
every page. The principles and sentiments are throughout 
unexceptionable. 
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KELiy’s Universal Car ae 
(Concluded from p. 179.) 


BEFoRE we proceed to consider the article on exchange, 
we shall make a further extract from that on banks, as the 
subject is of peculiar interest at theresent time. This work, 
we believe, coutains the only history in our language of 
foreign hanks, and we particul: rly recommend the subject to 
our legislators, who may be contemplating plans for extend- 
ing the Bank of England into branches, or for converting it 
into a bank of deposit. Here they will learn the history of 
such establishments with very full statements of their laws, 
customs, and regulations. Some readers will, probably, con- 
Sider these accounts too particular and minute: but 
redundancy on such subj:cts is far preferable to deficiency. 
The following account of the Hamburgh bank will serve 
as a specimen. 


*¢ The bank of Hamburgh was erected in 1619; it received 
formerly nothing but Constitution or Specie Rixdollars, which it still 
continues to receive, and which must be 14 Loths 4 Grains fine ; 
and each Piece should weigh 2 Loths, Cologne weigh, or must not 
fall shoxt of this more than the banco Rixdollar weight of 590 
Asen 7960 Richtpfenings, or 437% English Grains. The bank 
reckons each Rixdollar at 3 Marks, with what is called the small 
agio of 1 per 1000; thus, whoever brings 1000 such Rixdollars 
is inscribed for 1001 ; butif he wishes to draw the said Rixdollars 
out of the bank again, or pays any person in banco for value received 
in specie Rixdollars, he must pay the great agio of 12 per 1000, or 
100! Marks 10 Shillings banco, for 1000 Marks specie. 

“« Since 1749, the bank also receives silver in bars, which must 
be 15 Loths 12 Grains fine; and the Mark of fine silver is then 
reckoned at 27 Marks 10 Shillings banco; but when silver is drawn 
out of the bank, “7 Marks 12 Shillings banco are reckoned for each 
Mark fine. New Spanish Dollars, coined since 1772, are likewise 
received by weight, and must be 14 Loths 6 Grains fine; then 
they pay 27 Marks 6 Shillings banco per Cologne Mark fine. 

«* The smallest sum that can be paid in, or transferred at the bank, 
is fixed at 100 Marks. 
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“* The other regulations of the bank are thus stated by Kruse. 

‘©The money that is brought to the bank must be paid to one 
of the cashiers; and he is to give a voucher for it, which must 
be delivered to one of the clerks or book-keepers on the same 
day. 

** All assignations or transfers of money, from one person to 
another, are to be delivered in writing to one of the clerks, and the 
person to whom the assignation is made, should appear himself, 
or else have a procuration or power of attorney made out, which 
must be sealed with the seal of the bank, and signed both by the 
principal and the bearer of the procuration, and which does not hold 
good beyond the year in which it is made. 

“ The assignations must express the sum, both in words and 
fizures, and aiso the folio ef the book in which the person's name 
is inscribed ; he that fails in these particulars is subject to\a fine 
of | per cent, 

** When a person dies, no transfer can be made of his property 
in the bank, till his heirs have been.empowered to do it, which 
power is obtained by petitioning the senate for that purpose. 

‘* When two or more persons are in partnership, and keep an 
account at the bank in their joint names, the assitgnations, signed 
by one of them, will be as good and valid as if signed by all. 

‘* In the morning from 7 till 9, the clerk who keeps the books 
is to aitend in a particular apartment, to answer the questions of 
persons on their own individual concerns; but the clerks are not 
to answer any questions respecting other persons’ affairs ; and are 
bound by oath, and bya heavy penalty besides, not to reveal any 
thing-that passes et the bank, 

‘* The same clerk is to receive all the assignations, in the order 
in which they come, and see that they are in the proper form; 
and that the balance of the person’s account is at least equal to the 
sum he has assigned. He must then deliver the assignations to 
another clerk, whose business it is to enter them in the book. But 
if the clerk should observe that a person has transferred more than his 
balance, he is bound on oath to inform the directors of it; and he 
that overdraws his account, must pay a fine of 3 Marks per cent, 
to the bank for the sum overdrawn. The clerk is also to give in- 
formation of any assignation that comes in after 12 o'clock at noon ; 
and the person preferring the same is to be fined 1 Rixdollar for every 
such neglect. ; 

‘* No sum can be transferred unless it has been inscribed at least 
one night in the bank book. 
© The clerks are to take care that each person's account, 
both in the debtor and creditor books, shall stand in the same 
folio. 

‘¢ The cashiers, who sit in the inner room, are not allowed to 
exchange or dealin any kind of money, on their own account ; 
they are also forbidden, under a severe penalty, to make use of any 
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part of the money that lies in their chests. They are obliged, under 
a fine of 10 Marks, not to keep more than 5000 Rixdollars at a time, 
and to deliver all above that sum into the hands of the directors ; and 
the latter may, as cften ws they please, examine the cashiers’ 
accounts. 

** If .a person sliould bring money in, and another come at 
the same time to receive money, the cashier may, for the sake of 
dispatch, immediately pay to one what has been brought by the 
other, and enter the sums in his books, as if he had actually paid, 
aud received them. 

“The bank is to pay the balance of each account on demand, 
but if the person having the demand, wishes to be paid in any 
particular sort of coin, he must agree with the directors, in the most 
advantageous manner for the bank. 

‘« He that wishes to draw money out of the bank must get 
a printed Schedule (such as the clerks have always ready at hand,) 
fiii it up himself, s'gn it, and present it to the book-keeper, who, 
after he has ascertained its correctness, carries the sum to the debtor 
side of the account, and subscribes the schedule, which is then to be 
paid by the cashiers without delay : the payment, however, should 
be claimed, on the same day ; and he that neglects to do it must 
pay a fine of 3 per cent. on the next day ; 1 per cent. on the followi ng, 
and soon, a double fine for ev ery successive day of delay. 

“* He that wishes to pay money into the bank must bring it before 
}_ in the forencon. 

«© When the directors Jeave the bank, the chests, of which they 
keep the kevs, are to be carefully secured and locked up; but 
in the morning, as soon as the cierks arrive, the cashiers are to 
receive the money that is brought. Their hours for paying are from 
9 till 32 o'clock at noon, 

“ Fhe money which a person has in the bank cannot be seized 
on any account ; if he should, however, become a bankrupt, the 
sums for which he may have been inseribed, are made over to his 
creditors. 

‘* The bank shuts for some days every year, on the last day 
of December ; and at the beginning of the year, when it opens 
again, all its creditors must appear their to settle with the directors 
what the balance of each account is, before any fresh sum is carried 
to their credit. 

“* No servant, or clerk of the bank, can have any dealings with it, 
er open an account there. 

« No citizen or inhabitant of Himburgh shall open any account 
ir his name at the bank for the benefit of a stranger, or receive 
or pay money for the account, or by the order of such a stranger, even 
though he should endeavour to take a share in the commerce of the 
city, frequent the exchange, &c. without being otherwise a native 
or subject, or a real merchant settled in the city. Any citizen 
who, contrary to his oath and duty, is convicted of a collusion so 
injurious to the commerce of Hamburgh, shall, ipso facto, and 
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without any regular process, be fined 200 Rixdollars for the first, 
and 400 for the second offence; and the said citizen shall also 
thereby forfeit his right of keeping an account for himself at the bank, 
and be reputed a man of nocredit. The clerks are ordered carefully 
to watch and detect any such offenders, and to inform against 
them, and a third part of the fine is given to the person who 
informs. 

‘* Brokers, either Christians or Jews, are likewise forbidden 
to keep an account at the bank, either in their own name, or in 
the name of any other citizen or inhabitant, even by virtue of a power 
of attorney, under a fine of 200 Rixdollars for the first, and 400 
Rixdollars for the second offence; and the citizen convicted of 
having lent his name for that purpose, shall be punishable in the same 
way that has been explained in the foregoing article. 

‘‘ The five bank directors remain in office during five years, nd 
each of them is president for one year. 

‘* There is to be a poor’s box at the bank, in which money 
is to be collected, and distributed in six equal shares, namely, two to 
the foundling and sick hospitals, two to the asylums for women and 
seamen, and two to the Lazaretto and workhouse. 

“« The money arising from fines is kept in a separate box, which, 
after deducting the shares that may belong to the clerks, is applied 
to the uses of the bank. 

‘* The clerks and cashiers receive a quarterly salary of 250 Marks; 
and the clerk who keeps the rescontre book, 50 Marks more ; 
besides a yearly gratuity of 42 Marks to each of the clerks, and 200 
Marks to each of the cashiers, on new-year's day. 

‘* No money shall be lent or advanced to any person, on any 
occasion whatsoever, (be the sum ever so sinall) without a sufficient 
security being deposited in the bank. 

“‘ The management. of the mint and coins belongs to the bank ; 
notwithstanding which, money must be coined, and every thing 
provided, that is necessary for the mint, with the advice of persons 
who have sufficient knowledge of the business. The bank directorsare at 
liberty, when the price of gold and silver is such that Ducats and 
specie Rixdollars may be coined with advantage, or without loss, to 
buy any quantity of those metals they may think’proper ; no more of 
which however, is to be delivered into the hand of the cashiers, or 
the master of the mint, than the directors shall approve. 

“« The bank is governed by two of the counsellors, two of thetreasurers, 
two of the chief magistrates of the city, and five bank directors ; one 
of each description is to go out every year; and at Michgelmas, the 
merchants of the city ave to present four persons as candiciates for the 
direction ; among these, the directors are to chuse two; and lastly, 
one of them is to be nominated by the council of the city; but he, 
sO nominated, does not come into office till the annual accounts are 
settled, when the bank opens again in January. 

Tn order to settle the annual accounts, a commission is appoint- 
ed, consisting of six magistrates, as above, and two delegates of t! 
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commerce of the city (the latter being bound by oath to secrecy); 
these commissioners are to examine every account carefully; and, 
when they find all things in proper order, to give a regular discharge 
to the director that goes out of office ; so that no claim can be afler- 
wards brought against him, or his heirs, for the transactions of his 
administration ; and this discharge is considered as good as if it had 
been given by the council and the whole body of citizens. 

** The chests, which are kept locked, are to have five different 
locks, and each of the directors is to keep one of the keys; so that 
they cannot be opened without all the five being present. 

«« The managemeat of the public granaries likewise belongs to the 
bank ; and the directors, and other persons at the head of the bank, 
take an oath, to conform to the regulations that have been made for 
that object. By these, the directors are to take care, as often as cir 
cumstances will permit, to purchase and keep in store a quantity of 
corn, amounting to at least 1500 Lasts, a3 a provision both for the 
poor, and for the city, in case of scarcity. But if there should be an 
obvious advantage in purchasing more than 1500 Lasts, they may do 
it, with the previous knowledge and conseat of the counsellors and 
treasurers; and when authorised by the same persons, they may, 
according to circumstances, dispose of some part of that corn, for 
the advantage of the bank. All the parish churches and public con- 
gregations are to provide themselves with a certain quantity of corn, 
out of that public store, according to their quota, to be fixed bya 
previous agreement between them and the magistrates. The money 
requisite for the above purchases of corn is supplied by the bank ; 
and the treasury of that city is answerable. 

«« The loan bank, of Hamburgh, is a branch or department of the 

eat bank, and is regulated as follows : 

«© The clerk of the Joan bank is to attend every day from g till 11 in 
the forenoon, Sundays and holidays excepted. There money is to be 
advanced to the citizens or inhabitants on securities, consisting of gold, 
and silver, jewels, &c. not under a sum of 10 Marks, or fora shorter 
time than six months, 

««. All gold and silver articles, thus pawned, shall be examined, 
weighed, and registered, in the books ; and no greater sum shall be 
advanced on them than three-fourths of their value. Diamonds and 
pearls are not to be rated higher than gold. 

*« The interest was fixed at first at 1 Pfening per month the Mark, 
or 6{ Marks per annum for. 100 Marks; but by subsequent regula- 
tions, the directors are authorized, when good securities are brought, 
to lower the interest down to 2 per cent. per annum. As long as 
the borrower pays the interest regularly, his pawn may lie at the bank. 
If any article has been three days at the bank, the interest must be 
paid for the whole month. 

‘‘ The city is answerable for the articles that are pawned ; and 
they are restored to the person who brings back the schedule, and 
pays the principal and interest. All articles that have remained one 
year and six weeks at the bank, without any interest being paid, are 
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liable to be sold by public auction, without any other formalities. 
And if then no-buyer should appear, the ba: k itself may purchase 
them at a fair price ; an‘ after deducting the principal, interest, and 
costs, the overplus remains at the disposal of the owners of such arti- 
cles ; but shonid this overpius not be claimed for three years, it will 
be forfeited to the poor. 

“The bank is shut once a year for 14 days, besides Sundays and 
holidays. It aks on the last day of December in order to ascertain 
the balances and open the new books. Bills of exchange that be- 
come due on the 31st of December, or a few days before, must be 
paid betore the shutting of the bank, or else be protested on the first 
followipg day ; but bilis that fall due whilst the bank remains shut, 
have no more days of grace allowed after the opening, than they 
would have had if the bank had been open when they became due, 
exce}t such bills as are due on the first three days of January, which 
must be either paid or protested on the third day after the opening of 
the bank.” 


We shall now hasten to conclude our analysis of this work 
by giving some account of the article on exchange, which, as 
we before observed, is the most extensive and ¢ Saboravé part of 
the publication 

In the first volume, an account is given of the monies of 
exchange of all nations, and of the usances, days of grace, 
and other customs and regulations, respecting bills. The laws 
of exchanze are likewise stated here with much perspicuity, 
parti-ularly those of England, which arearranged under the heads 
of drawing, accepting, indursmg, presenting, protesting, and 
recovering Bills :—and they are stated to have been “ selected 
from the first legal authorities, and afterwards examined and 
approved by experienced merchants, bankers, and notaries.” 

The Second Volume contains a very full system of exchanges, 
with tables, quotations, and numerous calculations ; these 
we must suppose accurate as they are performed by different 
methods ; but chiefly by the rule of three and the chain rule, 
The latter method of computation is explained at considerable 
length. It is illustrated by concise operations in arithmetic, 
and also demonstrated by an algebraica] investigation. The 
following note on the subject deserves particular notice. 


“* The chain rule (also cailed the rule of equation, conjoint propor- 
tion, the rule of reduction, and the rule of exchange) is indispensably 
necessary in the higher operations of exchange, as well as in the 
arbitrations of bullion, specie, and merchandize ; and yet it does not 
appear to have been explained by English authors with that attention 
which its utility deserves. Foreign merchants are remarkably ready 
in their application of this rule to commercial computations : and it is 
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in a great measure to this readiness that their acknowledged superiority 
in the sources of exchange may be attributed.” 


The introductory pages of this volume contain an 
exposition of the principles of exchange, from which we shail 
make some extracts, as the subject is intelligible to the 
generality of readers, as well as interesting. 

The question of the par of exchange is here investigated 
and placed in various views.—It has, indeed, of late, been so 
much discussed, both in and out of parliament, that some 
writers have even gone so far as_ to doubt of the reality of a 
par. Dr. Kelly has undoubtedly placed the question on its 
proper basis. He has here fully explained the principles, 
and has, in another place, demonstrated the reality, by calculating 
both from assays and mint regulations. We should, there- 
fore, suppose that this important question is now settled both 
in theory and practice ; and that it will remain fixed until some 
essential alterations shall have taken place in the standards of 
coins, and in the customs of exchange. 

The following are views taken of the par, and of the course of 
exchange. 


« PAR OF EXCHANGE. 

“© The Par of Exchange may be considered under two general 
heads, viz. the Jntrinsic Par and the Commercial Par, each of which 
admits of subordinate divisions and distinctions. 

“* The Intrinsic Par is the value of the money of one country 
compared with that of another, with respect buth to weight and 
fineness. 

“« The Commercial Par is the comparative value of the monies of 
different countries, according to the weight, fineness, and market- 
price of the metals. 

** Thus two sums of different countries are intrinsically at par, 
when they contain an equal quantity of the same kind of pure metal, 
and two sums of different countries are commercial/y at par, when 
they can purchase an equal quantity of the same kind of pure 
metal. 

** This latter equality is variously denominated. It has been called 
the Current, the Monetary, the Political, and the Eventual Par ; 
and though each of these terms seems to convey correct ideas of its 
fluctuating nature, yet the word commercial is here adopted as 
being equally appropriate, and perhaps more generally understood. 

‘© There are other Pars occasionally noticed by Merchants, such as 
the Nominal or Estimate Par, which, though not accurate, is com- 
monly used. The Monetary Par, in which allowance is made for 
Seigniorage and Mint expenses. The Proportional Par, which is the 
equality of two sums of different countries, compared with the rate 
af Exchange of a third place, and which is also called the Artitrated 
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Price. There is besides a Medium Par: that is, a mean taken 
between the Pars of Gold and Silver Coins. 

“ The intrinsic Par of Exchange is in effect the Par of coins ; for 
though the Monies of Exchange are for the most part imaginary, 
their value is ascertained by that of the Coins which they represent, 
as the Pound Sterling is valued from the Shilling or the G inea. 

‘* Here the important question comes to be considered, ‘* Whether 
the Par of Exchange should be computed from gold or from silver 
coins? Messrs. Locke, Harris, and other Authors of the last 
century agree, that ‘‘ the equality of silver expressed by different 
denominations of coins should cons*itute the par of Exchange between 
any two Countries; but Lord Liverpool and other modern Writers 
of authority maintain, with more reason, that the proper measure of 
value should be of that metal in which the principal payments are 
made, and therefore that in some countries the par should be 
computed from gold, and in others from silver, according to the kindof 
Money in which Bills of Exchange are paid. 

‘* A difference of opinion has likewise existed as to the correctness 
of establishing a Par between Gold Coins and Silver Coins, as these 
two metals are liable to continual fluctuation in their relative 
prices. It is now, however, generally agreed, that the intrinsic Par 
ef Exchange can be only det-rmined between places which pay their 
bills in the same kind of metal. 

** Here it may be observed, that even the value of the same metal 
differs considerably in different countries; which must be always the 
case between two places, where one possesses Mines, and supplies 
the other with materials of coinage, as between Spain and France, 
or between Portugal and England. The difference in such cases is 
mostly estimated according to the expenses of transporting the 
precious metals; and thus,—from the intrinsic par and the various 
charges, the commercial equality is computed ; which chiefly serves 
as arule to Merchants in their Exchange Speculations. 

«* From what has been said, it is manifest that no permanent par 
of Exchange can be computed between countries that pay their bills 
in different metals or in paper of any sort; and, that even between 
countries which pay in the same kind of metal, an allowance should 
be made for any local difference in the price of bullion, and hence the 
true commercial par, though founded on the intrinsic equality of the 
precious metals, must always require a particular calculation adapted 
to temporary and loca! circumstances. 

‘* Ia determining the Intrinsic Par of Exchange, another question 
occurs; namely, Whether the computation shovld be made from 
the Mint Regulations or from Assays? The objection to the first 
method is, that all Mints do not keep strictly to their own laws; 
and to the second, that there can be no assurance that the Coins to 
be assayed are proper average specimens. The latter objection, 
however, is the least important, and tnerefore a calculation of the 
Par from accredited Assays is generally preferred. In the present 
work, the computations are made according to both methods. 
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‘¢ COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


** The course of Exchange, as before stated, is the variable price 
of the money of one country, which is given for a certain sum of the 
money of another country. 

‘© When London Merchants want to draw or remit Foreign Bills, 
they meet upon the Royal Exchange, where this kind of business 
must be transacted. ‘They are distinguished into two classes, called 
Drawers and Remitters ; the former are also called Sellers of Bills, 
and the latter Buyers or Takers, and like buyers and sellers of all 
other articles, their interests are opposite. The Market is constantly 
attended by re Brokers who generally bring the parties 
together and settle the price of Exchange for the day, when they 
have learnt "hen the market stands with respect to the wants and 
offers of Buyers and Sellers. Their commission is, throughout 
Europe, 1 per mille or thousand, which is equally paid by the 
Drawers and Remitters 

‘© When the market price of foreign bills is above par, the 
exchange is said to be favourable to the place that gives the certain 
for the uncertain, and the contrary; thus, if the par between 
London and Hamburgh be computed at 34 Shillings Flemish for 1 
Pound Sterling, and the Course of Exchange is 32 Shillings on bills 
at sight, the exchange is evidently against London, and in favour 
of Hamburgh; and the contrary takes place if the price be 36 
Shillings. 

“© It should howeyer be recollected, that when the exchange is 
favourable to a place it is only so to the Buyers and Remitters of 
bills, but it is unfavourable to the Drawers and Sellers. 

‘© Thus the interest of the Remitter is identified with that of the 
place where he purchases the bill, and the interest of the Drawer 
with that of the place where his funds are establi hed, and on which 
he draws. 

‘© It is natural to enquire why such prices are considered 
favourable or unfavourable to a place, if the Drawers and Remitters 
are natives of the same country?) The answer is, that v hen the 
exchange is against a country, it becomes the tuterest of Remitters to 
pay their foreign debts in — or bullion mstead of bills, and thus 
expurting the precious meta ils is considered a pational lisadvantage ; 
though the opinion may not x always well fouided, 

The fluciuations of Exchapge are occasioned by various 
circumstances, both polittcal aud commercial. The pructpal cause 
is generally stated to be the Balance of Trade; that is, the ditlerence 
between the commercial exvorts and imports of any ove country 
with respect to anohet, Experence however bas shewn, that the 
Exchabge may be unfavourable 10 a country when the balasce of 
trade is greatly in its favour; for the demand tor Bil) uust 
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chiefly depend on the balance of such debts as come into immediate 
liquidation ; that is to say, on the Balance of Payments. 

«« Besides it does not always follow, that large exports are 
successful, or quick in their returns; and eveg should it be otherwise, 
the Balance of Payments may be still unfavourable from _poiiticat 
causes; such as foreiga Loans, Subsidies, Expeditions, Investments, 
or Colonial Establishments. Rich countries are therefore liable to 
have the Exchange turned against them, by the sums which they may 
have to remit to less opulent states; and even by their great 
importations of luxuries. 

‘“ When any alteration takes place in the Coin or Currency of a 
Country, the Exchange will, cf course, correspond so as to keep 
pace with such alteration. This, however; cannot be considered as a 
teal fluctuation. 

In times of peace, the Course of Exchange seldom reniain 
unfavourable, beyond the expenses that might be incurred by the 
transportation of the precious metals; for Bullion is considered the 
universal currency of Merchants ; and Exchange gives it circulation, 
and thus tends to maintain the level of Money throughout the 
commercial world. 

‘« It may be further observed, that the price of Bullion is subject 
to less fluctuation than any other kind of merchandize ; and although 
the Exchange may be considerably below Par, yet Bullion, though it 
may rise, can never be much lower than the established Standard or 
Mint Price, because the Mint is always open to receive it at that 
Price. 

** Although an unfavourable Course of Exchange is generally 
considered a disadvantage to the place where it prevails, yet the 
opinion is not always correct, as much depends on the quantity of 
bullion, or specie which the country may have to spare: and there is 
another consideration that renders the question sometimes doubtful, 
which is, that an unfavourable rate of exchange operates as an 
encouragement to the exportation of goods, and a check against the 
importation ; for the Exporter can afford to sell the goods cheaper in 
proportion to the premium which he receives for his bill; while, on 
the conirary, the discount on bills from abroad operates as a tax or 
duty on importation. Thus the Exchange tends to correct itself, and 
may be considered, in ordinary times, as vibrating equally ; or at 
least naturally inclining to an equilibrium. 

“ An unfavourable Course of E xchange may be corrected either by 
the exportation .of Bullion or the shipment of Goods—and another 
method sometimes offers by remitting Bills toa third place, or by 
circulating them through several places, but this remedy must 
ultimately tail if the Exchange be universally unfavourable. 

«« From all that has been said of the causes both commiercial and 
political that produce the fluctuations of Exchange, and which 
sometimes counteract or balance each other, the following simple 


5S 
conclusion may be drawn, That Bills rise or fall in their prices like 
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any other saleable articles, according to the proportion which exists be- 
tween the demand and the supply. 

‘* Finally it should be noticed, that Bills are mostly drawn for a 
Jixed sum of the money of the country where they are made payable ; 
and they that are bought and sold for a variable sum of the money of 
the place where they are thus negotiated: —but these distinctions should 
not be confounded with the certain and uncertain prices, as a variable 
number of certain monies, such as Pounds sterling, may be given for 
a Bill drawn for a fixed number of uncertain monies, such as Pounds 
Flemish of Hamburgh.” 


We have extended our anylysis of this work to an unusual 
length, and yet we have not ‘been able duly to notice many 
important articles, particularly those that relate to our East 
and West India colonies. We should now proceed to review the 
exchange calculations which form so large a part of the second 
volume, but we inust content ourselves by obse rving, of these 
operations, that fiom the truth of the principles on which they 
are founded, and from the character of the author, we 
cannot doubt of their accuracy. 

Jn conclusion we shall briefly observe, that, in our progress 
through this elaborate work, our opinion of its value and 
importance, more especially to the commercial world, has 
been strongly confirmed. 
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Sketches of the present manners, customs, and scenery of Scot- 
land, with incidental remasites on the Scottish character. By 
Eliz. Isab, Spence, author of Summer Eacursions, &c, 
vols, L2mo. 12s. Longman and Co. 1811. 


THe approbation bestowed on this lady’s former descriptive 
sketches written tn the west of Engk ind, ‘and South Wales, has 
induced her to publish the continuation of her remarks ina 
more extensive excursion from London, to the North of Scot- 
land. ‘Those who accompanied the author in her preceding 
excursions, will be agreeably surprised to find that time and 
more extended observation ‘have greatly iniproved her reflee- 
tions, and travelling journals. The present volumes contain 
the traveller’s remarks on the towns, and roads, , from London 
to Olney, Northampton, Leicester, Ashbourne, Dovedale, Oak- 
over, to her old and hospitable rendezvous at Stand Hall, 
where, after tasting the exalted pleasures cf enlightened and 
genuine friendship, she proceeded to Preston, Lancaster, Ken- 
dal, Windermere, the Lakes, Bowness, Peurith, Carlisle, and 
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Gretna Green. Thus arrived on the frontiers-of Scotland, she 
advanced to Dumifries, where the widow of Burns naturaily 
attracted hit r pi ticular atte: ith tL thence to Gk isgow, Paisiey, 
Banks of ie Clyde, Hanmulton, Craie-barnet, Growler k, He- 
lensburgh, Lochs Gatr and Long, Luss, Lochand Ben Lomond, 
VDanbarton, Bannockburn. Sterling, Callander, and the Wes. 
sichs 3; Grampian eerta te Perth, tm keld, Birnham Wood, ex- 
cursion througlr the Highlands, Pay, KMinnoul, Aberdeen i ‘ove- 
ran, Dunnotiar ¢ naan th ‘ie, (seat of the Pedestrian Barclay,) 
Laureneekirk, Falls of isla, Glamis, Forfar, Clackmannan, 
Falkirk, Edinbureh, Pract Pans, Rosebank, Hawthorden, 
Roslin, iladdington, Dunbar, Berwick, Alnwick, Newcastle, 
Duarbam, York, Newark, Stamford and London. 

The above rout, it is obvious, must have furnished the au- 
thor with pretty ample materials for two interesting little vo- 
lumes, and it will be acknowledged that she discovers indus- 
try and talents, in traversing it, as wellas much general know- 
ledge of history and antiquities. In the preface, some general 
remarks oceur, which merit " attention. After mentioning 
those peculiar circumstences which contribute to render her 
more impartial than almost any other writer who has hitherto 
published remarks on Seotiish manners, she proceeds to con- 
trast the manuer and effects of the Presbyterian with the epis- 
copalian system of public worship. 


** Religion, observes this judicious traveller, should always be con- 
sidered as the principle most influential on the mind and heart. The 
mode of public worship in the church of Scot!anit-as I have repeat- 
edly observed, must be acknowledged to have ~vut little influence on 
the feelings, and is almost wholly addressed to the judgment. A 
Jong and sumietimes tau ological discourse, called a prayer, to which 
the people listen only to criticise, followed by a dry, but perhaps learns 
ed and highly ingenious discenlon of some verse of scripture, cannot 
be productive of very ardent devotional feelings of the heart. The 
language of scripture must always be more impressive and better 
adapted to inspire reverence and devotion tn all those who believe in 
revelation, than the sentiments of men : and, contrary to the generally 
received opinions in Scotland, the public worship ‘of the church of 
England is undeniably better fitted to our mixed nature of reasoning 
and feeling beings, than thatof the church of Scotland, which can 
only engage the former of these faculties. The inefaciency, indeed 
of the system of w orship ping God by proxy, or rather of critic istng 
the speaker, instead of offering up grateful acknowledgments to the 
Deity, can only be counterbalanced by the superior regularity and 
fervour of family w orship, which I must own is much more preva- 


lent in Scotland than in Eneland.” 
No. 158, Vol. 39, August, 1811. 
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It is a remarkable fact that the Presbyterians and Dissenters 
have, correctly speaking, no public worship ; for although they 
have public meetings on Sundays, one man makes a discourse 
called a prayer, in which his mind is w holly occupied in arrang- 
ing his words, while his auditors are equally engaged in criti- 
cising and judging of the merits of that discourse. ‘To call 
such © operations of the human mind worship, would be to per- 
vert the plainest terms, and burlesque true religion and piety. 
Yet the Calvinists and dissenters gre always proclaiming, as an 
important truth, that religion is a personal thing, without con- 
sidering that it is alsoa mental and spiritual, and not a mecha- 
nical duty. 

If the heart were filled with gratitude to the divinity fot 

manifold blessings, or the mind entirely engrossed in the con- 
templi ation of the Divine attributes, neither the speaker nor his 
critics could so egregiously deceive themselves, and misemploy 
their time, under the delusive notion that they are performing 
public worship, when in fact both are only talking or arguing 
about it, but most assuredly not performing it. Sermons or moral 
essays might with equal propriety be called deyotion, as 
well as the meeting- house service of the Calvinists. 

sut leaving this topic for that of national manners, Miss S. 
assures us that the Scottish ladies possess a domestic cha Lracter 
and native good sense: that their manners are less frivolous 
than those of the votaries of fashion south of the ‘Tweed ; 
that useful knowledge is their primary object, and mere 
amusement, always a subordinate consideration ; that they “are 
very rarely engaged in card-playing, either for the sake of en- 
riching themselves at the expense of those whom they call their 
friends, or for killing time ;” that the public taste of both sexes 
is fastidious and intellectual; and that “ all trifles, must pos - 
sess a portion of rationality before they can amuse.” We sub- 
scribe to the truth of these remarks in general ; but although 


jie Seots ladies be perhaps: a little more reserve ‘d than some ot 


the English, especially if the metropolitan and rural manners 
be directly contrasted, yet from al! that we have been able to 
see in Scotland, we are inclined to think that ‘* amorous dal- 
liance,” is perhaps quite as common among the ladies north as 
among those south of the Tweed. We are not much disposed 
to combine virtue or vice with peculiar ane 's, yet It is a phy- 
sical fact, that extreme cold and heat produce analocous effects. 
Some, nideed, have observed a difference even In the manners 
of the women in England, oar tet ne in those 


of the northern counties, which does net appear in the more 
southern ones. 
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We must pass over the author’s remarks on the English sce- 
nery and manners in Lancashire, and the Lakes, till she ar- 
rives at Dumfries. One thing only we cannot suffer to re- 
main unnoticed; we mean “the very indecorous levity which is 
suffered to previ nil amongst the Choristers during the time of 
worship in the Cathedral of Carlisle.” As the author has 
evinced herself an enlightened protestant, we cannot suspect 
the accuracy or impartiality of her remarks. The “afternoon 
service,” she observes, “* was perform« ‘din so slovenly and care- 
less a manner, as perfectly astonished me 3 no organ sounded 
through the let ig aisles, nor solemn chaunt inspired the mind 
to devotion.” ‘This, indeed, is surprising. The present 
bishop is a philosopher. We do not mean in the modern and 
corrupted sense of the term, but a respectable naturalist, who 
regularly attends the meetings of the royal and other ‘philo- 
sophical societies, and ‘who is a rational and pious Christian, 
We doubt not that this public exposure of such an abuse will 
lead to its immediate correction. 

Dumfries is the present residence of the widow of the poet 
Burns, whom our traveller found living, accompanied by two 
of her sons, with great economy and neatness, on the slender 
pittance of 60].a year. ‘This trifling income will, doubtless, 
surprize those w ho live more sout herly, and who hav e heard so 
much of subcripticns and donations to the widow and orphans 
os Burns. Even Mr. Cromack, we find, has not made any 
acknowledgment to Mrs. B. for the work which he collected 
and published, under the specious pretext that it was for the 
benefit of the widow! ‘These are important facts for the moral 
historian of the present day, and the public are indebted to 
Miss S. for thus candidly promulgating them. It appears, 
that people may be very sentimental without “p- either 
generous or charitable, that they can be delighted or deeply 
affected with the poetical effusions of Burns without ever 
considering that their feelings should be exercised only to 
diminish the quantum of human suffering, It is also evident, 
that it is much more profitable to be a political than a 
poetical adventurer, and that the widow and. orphans of a 
man of genius may starve while subscriptions are liberally 
collected for a common prostitute! Miss S. however, thinks 
that there is a general and rooted prejudice against Burns in 
Dumfries, owing to his intemperance, for which, she makes a 
very plausible apology, by observing, that he was too much 
caressed at first, and afterwards presented only with a paltry 
office in the excise. His conversation talents were fully 
equal, if not superior, to his poetical vein; and there are very 
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few or no instances of such qualities not ruining thei 
possessor. Yet it is, indeed, disgraceful, as the author 
observes, to the polished inhabi itants of Dumfries, who are so 
fond of monuments, that they have not erected one over the 
femains of this native poet. Some well-written inscriptions 
for his tomb are here inserted. We must observe, however, 
that the intrinsic merit of Burns’s poems has been considerably 
overrated, that much of it depends on the peculiar dialect, 
which, at the risk of offending all our northern friends, 
(except Mr. Chalmers.) we must call comparatively barbarous. 
it is true, many of this poct’s thoughts are pretty, but they 
are much more specious than profound; and deriving much 
of their charms from the nature of the language. The latter, 
indeed, is very expressive, and, conseque utly, impressive % 
but so are all barbarous languages ; their defect of polish is 
atoned for by their strength of expression; like the rudest 
national music, they please the untutored ear better than the 
most finished pieces of the best masters, as the deep- 
coloured spots of the sign: painter interest the boor more than 
the finest shades of ‘Titian. 

As a short spectmen of the author’s style of description, we 
insert the following account of the read to New Abbe ey, i 
Calloway, seven miles from Dumfries. 

‘ The road hence (from Dumfries) through a beautiful valley 
bordered by the Nith, is rich and sweetly varied in all direo- 
tions. Every lane is filled with roses and ‘woodbine, and 
every hedge intermingled with a variety of trees, so Juxuriantly 
disposed, as sometimes to form smal} pee The entrance into the 
little 4 lage is through a long avenue of tall limes, terminated by a 
rustic bridge, beneath which meanders a clear streamlet ; thatched 
cottages form an irregular street, and above these lowly dweiling 
rise, in sombre grandeur, the venerable ruins of New Abbey, wi ch 
its broad square tower, its broken arches, and antique windows 
crowned with ivy, overtopping every other ‘object. The manse (or 
parsonage) in the midst of a pretty garden, terminates the village. 
There we alighted, aud were welcomed by the venerable 
thinister 

“ Whose head was silver’c o’er with age,” 
with hospitality. Tea, according to the Scotch fashion, was 
set out with a variety of sweetmeats and cakes, orange miar- 
malade, jellies, short bread, &c. &c. Here I found the pri- 
mitive manners of the last century, genuine simplicity, ac- 
companied with good sense and cheerful conversation. The manse 
is beautifully sheltered at the base of a lofty bill called Criffle, whose 
pointed top was shrouded in clouds. Theeastern prospect presented 
the Solway Frith, and beyond the towering summit Skiddaw, the old 
-eastle of Killayerock, and the beautiful lake of Loch-kendar.’ 
veh i.p. 71. 
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The author then proceeds to detail concisely the history and 
antiquities ef this ancient Abbey. She ‘also notices the 
botanical and mineralogical treasures of the different countries 
over which she travels; the manufactures of Paisley, and 
cotton mills of Mr. Owen, near Lanark, are also particularized. 
Many interesting incidents and biographical notices are 
introduced in the descriptions of the different countries. In 
the letters from Aberdeen, we have an account of the distin- 
guished family of Fordyce now almost extinct. From the 
writer’s maternal affinity with that literary family, the correct- 
ness of her account of it may be relied on. All of them pos - 
sessed talents and — irning ; but few men have ever lived and 
become at once so very popular and so very serviceable, to the 
cause of mortality, as the Rev. Dr. Fordyce, whose scortivns 
“ Sermons to Young Women,” are here analyzed, and very 
properly recommended to the lovers of virtue, a and the students 
of manners and morals. ‘They were, we are told, translated 
into seven different languages, and have been almost as much 
read on the continent as in Britain, where they have been 
reprinted in every possible manner in almost every village in 
the United Kingdom. They are unquestionably the germ 
of the better part of all the n yodern works on female education, 
and are adinirably adapted to present young and innocent 
minds with safe views of human nature. There is an exalted 
purity in the author’s sentiments which is of the tirst impor- 
tance in female education. We trust, therefore, that the 
account here given of these valuable discourses mav contribute 

bring them again under the notice of those judicious and 
intelligent persons who wl have read them with equal 
ple easure and profit in their youth. 

We regret that our nits prevent us from follow:: 
throughout her journey, this evtertaining, and. what is ao 
rare, unaffected traveller, whose “deters to the worthy Lac) 
Winterton, discover good taste, excellent moral and religious 
principles, and just observations on men and manners, as well 
as tolerably correct delineations of the face of the country, and 
picturesque landscapes. In an appendix, some unpubilshed 
pieces of the poets Burns and Ferguson are inserted; and also 
an account of Lord Gardenstone, which the admirers of those 
writers will receive with pleasure. The present state of the 
lunatic asylum in Aberd een, and also every thing interesting 
relative to that ancient ci ity, are detailed With much care and 
copiousness. 
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The Principle of the System of Education in the Pubhe Schools 
of England, cs it affects Morality and Religion. favourably, 
but impartially, considered. 8vo. pp. 80. Hatchard. 1809. 


, 


Ix this pamphlet, there is an ailusion to an assertion made 
some years back, by Dr. Kennel, the present dean of Win- 
chester, In 2 sermen preached by him at St. Paul’s; that, “ in 
some public schools all consideration ef the revealed will of 
God was pass: ‘d over with a reise te, s ystematic, and contemp- 
tuous neglect. it sorely grieved the friends of social order. 

and the admirers of our national institutions fer education, to 
find so mischievous a hlow arme d by so distinguished a cha- 
racter, against those sentinaries which have - reared the brightest 
ornaments of our country, and which continues to rear them. 
The grief, arising from this co nsideration, was increased when it 
became known that the Doctor’ s assertion, coup! led with his own 
conduct, either involved him in the charge of being zealously 
transported beyond the boundaries of truth; or, according to 
his own statement, m the guilt of exposing his children to the 
dangers of an edue ation, from which all religious instruction 
was systematically excluded. For it pains us exceedingly to 
add, that this very man who made tlie assertion, sent his own 
sons for education to these public schools. It is in vain to say, 
that the benefits of a foundation, and the prospect of future 
advantages, weighed with the doctor. His affection as a 
parent, and his regard to réligious instruction, which might 
be expected to actuate him as a clergyman, should have in- 
duced him, in the first place, to have looked out for a’ school 
where his children might have experienced the benefit of reli- 
gious instruction, or rather not to have sent them toa school 
where he had declared they could not receive it. That he 
did send them to such a school ts to Be who know his worth 
as a man and a parent, a convincing proof that his zeal for 
religious instruction, which he mantfested in the course of his 
sermon, led him beyond the conviction of his reflecting 
moments, when he thoughtlessly asserted, that our public 
schools were altogether barren of religious insiruction, His 
assertion auswered, however, the good purpose of producing, 
from the pen of the present Dean of Westminster, one of the 
hest defences, generally, of public education, and, particularly, 
of the reli: rious instruction pursued in estminster school, 
that we believe ever yet issued from the English press. This 

subject is not adverted to out of any saiaonal ill-will to Dr. 
Rennel, but purely in anxious desire to add our voice in favour 
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of the system pursued in our public schools, satisfied as we 
are, from sad experience, that in proportion as our public plans 
of education shall cease to command respect, the public reve- 
rence will decrease for sound religion and useful education, 
which will be supplanted by those little incomprehensive 
schemes, under th 1e mask of en: urged charity which mark the 
sectary, and which lead to the overthr ww of all that ought to be 
dear to us, as Britons and as Christians. 

The author of the pam phlet before us observes, that our 
public system of education is usually censured on two accounts: 
First, “it is, he says, objected that the study of Christianity is 
neglected ; and, secondly, that too much time is given to the siudy 
of the Pagan writers, from which boys are supposed to tnbibe 
false principles and feelings.” | Viewing these opinions as erro- 
neous, he- would establish these propositions.—Ist. That as 
much is done in the study of Christianity as can be, with safety, 
in a public school, and that what is done is sufficient. 2nd. That 
ithe study of the Pagan writers is not injurious to the interests of 
CHRISTIANITY.’ He then observes, that he is unable to speak 
with unqualified approbation of the discipline of our public 
schools. On this subject, however, he ‘ would establish this 
proposition :—that, though the discipline is lax, yet on that lax- 
ily is founded a pi culiar uiility ; and the evils naturally arising 
from ut, may be guarded against by proper care.” 

To establish his first proposition, he refers to the account of 
religious instruction pursued in Westminster school, as given 
by the Dean of Westminster in his pamphlet, and also to an 
account of the religious instruction at Eton school, from 
which it is, ind eA, very clear, that a systematic neglect 
of revealed religion is not to be charged on either of those 
schools, and we know that the system pursued in our other 
public schools is nearly similar. 

It appears, from these accounts, that the pious custom of 
daily prayers is not only adhered to, but that the generai system 
of education is pursued on religious foundation. There are 
Bible evercises, and Greek testament sacred exercises ; and Crrotius, 
the Hebrew psalter, and the catechism, or Eton prayer book, w ith 
various sowid theolozical books, are lectured on and expiained. 
Religion does not, indeed, appear to be made a direct subrect 
of study, but the plan of education is so conducted, that no 
young man, of ordin: ry al biltties > Cal have passed ¢ hy ough these 
schools, without hay ing acquired a due share of religious know- 
ledge ; and, says the writer,— 


If this knowledge is not got iogether, the circumstance of its hay« 
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ing been thus infused, insensibly as it were, into the mind, is in it$ 
favour ; as it will gene: J leave a more agreeable impression than it 
would if it had been made the subject of a task ; anda taste is more 
likely to be acquired for the further pursuit of the study hereafter.” 


We certainly agree with the writer in the main tendency 
of his argument, and are of opinton that his first proposition 
is well founded. But we regret that he has been unguarded 
in his mode of illustration, and afforded just occasion to the 
enemies of our public establishments to continue their 
calumnies. He seems, indeed, to be mere than necessarily 
fearful that religious feeling may bear too powerful sway in the 
human breast. “ To prevent this, it is,” he says, “ I think, 
especially requisite that the early impressions of youthful 
minds should be set in favour of the world; that is, of i 
business, not of its pleasures; p. 20. and he asserts, that 
** jt is much easier to make a worldly mind take in religion, 
than one deeply imbued with religion, admit the world.” 


Ye adds, 


«© The study of poetry and the finer parts of learning, is sapposed to 
render the mind too susceptible for the ordinary business of life. And 
will a similar effect be denied to the sublime contemplations of 


Religion? Is it supposed that a mind, habitually wafted by 


l- 


to mingle, with ardour, in the petiy pursuits of mortality? For these 
reasons, I think some caution necessary, in giving religious instruction 
to children,” 


imagination into future and uvknown worlds, is easily brought back 


Some caution certainly is necessary, and we wish that the 
writer had himself used more caution that our commendation 
of his pamphlet might have been more unlimited. We cannot 
think it especially requisite that the early Impressions of 
youthful minds should be set in favour of the world, nor 
that it is much easier to make a worldly mind take in religion, 
than one deeply iinbued with religion, admit the world, 


1} 


We know rather, we are especialy commant led not to be 
conformed to this world, and where the extreme difficulty 
18 represented of a worldly mind becoming renewed with a 
proper spirit of religion. We repeat our regret in thus stating 
our objections to the author’s mode of ilustration; since the 
general tendency of his pamphlet is worthy of commendation. 
We are s: itisfied, that whoever employs himself in rese ulng our 
public schools from the narrow calumnies, with which they 
have been undeservediy attacked, is employed in a good cause ; 
and that (under the blessing of God) true religion and sound 
patriotism wili flourish in proportion to his success. 
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With respect to the author’s second proposition, it is not 
necessary to dwell upon it. The objection against our public 
schools, grounded on the fear of the heathen writings read 
in them, leading to the substitution of Pagan, in the place 
of Christian sentiments and feelings, is abundantly contra- 
dicted by experience. ‘The best defences of Christianity have 
issued from persons who have received their education in 
these seminaries. Great are the advantages resulting to 
Christianity from its comparison with heathen mythology, and 
from conside ‘ting the errors into which unassisted reason is 
apt to fall on all subjects that have relation to God and our 
duty. 

In establishing his third proposition, the author, we think, 
is littke less unguarded than he was in considering the 
first. 


A child sent toa public school, is, to all intents and purposes, 
as far as regards his moral character, Jaunched into the world—a 
world indeed peopled with boys instead of men, but in all other 
respects the same as the great world. The same tempers and the 
same inclinations, good and bad, are to be met with in this, as in the 
other. ‘The range of vice is pretty nearly the same. And there are 
(Quis talia fando temporet a lacrymis ?) nearly the same temptations, 
and the same opportunities of gratification. 


If there were the same temptations, and the same oppot- 
tunities of gratification, we would abandon the defence of the 
system, and would hold up the masters to public reprobation. 
But, says the writer, 


On this laxity is founded a peculiar utility. The utility of the 
system consists in this; that a public school is, ina manner, private 
introduction to the world ; it is the rehearsal of the part to be sustained 
in after-life. A boy can there take a general view of his part, and, 
in some measure, lay his plan of future action. He may improve 
his defects, and correct his mistakes, without much inconvenience ; 
if he does fall into errors, they will not commit him ; and his nerves 
will be strengthened against his appearance in the public theatre of 
the world; and thus, when he does enter upon the stage, he will have 
a firmer tread, and some knowledge of what he is to do. 


Few of our readers, we think, can agree in this, and fewer 
still, that, under so wretched a system of. laxity, “ a moderate 
attention,” would, as the author thinks, be sufficient to keep 
all right; or, that “ a letter seasonably written, ora word, 
or a hint, occasionally dropped,” from the parents, could 

be attended with any very important consequences.” 

But we are of opinion that many readers will admit, 
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that the present writer 1s an injudicious defender of public 
education. lie hints at laxities, at temptations, and at 
opportunities of gratification, which we bolély assert do not 
contaminate our gg eminaries ithe way to which he 
ailudes. Surely, find exemplifted here, what has often 
been asserted, that an injedicious friend is worse than a 
declared enemy; and, sling every thing to the writer 
for purity of intention, we are sorry we cannot think 
that his pamphlet will have any effect in repelling the idle 
objections, which have been encouraged by those who 
knew, and ought to have acted, better, against the public 


schools of the couytry. 
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An Account of the past and present state of the Isle of Man, 
including a topograpical description; a sketch of its minera- 
logy, an outline of its laws, with the privileges enjoyed by 
strangers, and a history of the island. By George Wood, 
pp- 348, Svo. 10s. 6d. Baldwin. 1811. 


Ir is not surprising that the Isle of Man, from its peculiar 
manners, customs, and laws, — be an object of curiosity, 
and were it not reputed an asylum for malefactors of every 
description, it would, moet probably, be visited like Wales 
every summer, by swarms of Londoners. The volume before 
us, however, will contribute to remove that prejudice, by sta- 
ting facts, which prove that it rests entirely in the pleasure of 
the high bailiff, whether any refugee shall escape his injured 
pursuers, or be delivered into the hands of justice. ‘The appre- 
hension of Daniels, the broker, is a case in point, which 
shews that persons for any very enormous offence, cannot be 
secure there. The protracted stay, and pub lie eredit of Sir 
J. Piers, however, of crim. con. notoric ty, is anoth er Instance 
which ought not to be overlooked. ‘The author, during his stay 
in Man, heard complaints of the want of such a publication, 
as he has here ventured to submit to the public, and this 
induced him to publish his “ collection of facts and observa- 
tions.” ‘This, he believes, is the only work which combines 
with a de escrip tion of the country, a history of the island, and 
an outline of its laws, and the only one w hich has even touched 
on its mineralogy. We fear the author has too much faith, 
but we shall not prejude ee him, as he divides his work very 
methodically into three books, tie first, embracing the geo- 
graphy, topography, and natural history of the island; the 
second, its constitution and lin s, and the third, its history. 

After determining that the Isle of Manis 30 miles from 
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England, 27 from Ireland, and 16 from Scotland, and that 
the latitude of its centre, is 54° 16 N. he proceeds to inquire 
into the orivin of its name ; this is a difficult subject, which 
admits of nothing but conjectures, and the most plausib! le one 
in Mr. W.’s = ion, Is the Welsh i dn, which signifies any- 
thing isolated. Snawfel is the highest mountain, and niea- 
sures, by the lsedenen, 580 yards above the level of the sea; 
the North and South Sarrule are inconsiderably lower; these 
mountains, which constitute a ridge passing nearly from the 
one end of the island to the other, give rise to several rivers 

the largest is th: ey, which, in spring tides, is affected 
two miles from the sea. Man is 30 miles long, and 10 broad, 
“The northern portion of the island is a light sand, resting 
on a bed of co:mmon clay ; the greatest portion of the island 
consists of a barren s oil, resting on gray wacké slate, and on 
clay-slate.’ Wewish the author “had not given additional 


it of itams 


circulation to this barbarous epithet Wacké, (written waccen, 
by Kirwan, and wacce by Jameson) which even Mr. Davy was 
obliged to apologize for its use, by promising a better one next 
year. A small portion around Castletown, it is added, i 

compose r of ‘lime-stone of transition,’ ” another epithet rt 
the same anti-scientific system, which means nothing. Had 
Mr. W. or Dr. Trail, to whom this velume is dedicated, for 


his mineralogical assistance, said sliell limestone, then every 
reader might have comprehended what was designated, but 
saying, “ limestone of transit ib ineans nothing more defi- 
nite than a ‘* calcareous stone,” which may be. ap] plied to 
several hundred varieties of this species of mineral. The 
mountains are formed chiefly of strata of clay slate, ice 
intersected by veins of quartz, and which seem to rest on 
mica-slate, a mineral that occurs on the sides and summits 
of several of them, and which, probably, rests on granite. 
The dip of the strata, whether of slate, lime-stonce, or sand- 
stone, is almost invariably south-east; the chief metallic reposi- 
tarics, are veins of lead, and copper ores, near Laxey, at 
Foxdale, and at Breda-head, near port Erin.’”’ Such is the 
authors general view of the mineral Strata of Man. The 
North Barrule, which constitutes the northern extremity of 
the chain, Mr. W. says, ‘‘ is composed of mica- slate, covered 
by clay-slate to the summit, in saddle -shaped strata.” Howa 

layer seen on one side, can assume the shape of a saddle, we are 
at a loss to conjecture. Snawfel consists of the same mate- 
ddehe, only the clay- ened is more glossy, of a more inicaceous 
appearance, aud covers the mica-slate in mantile-shaped strate, 

leaving the latter projecting through them, to form the sum— 
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mit. This is somewhat more intelligible, as the analogy to 
a mantle may be more apparent. But, it would have been 
quite as easy to say, that t the ¢ lay-slate near the summit, is more 
degrac led than the mica-slate, and that the latter is more ele- 
vated. The mica-slate contains much guartz,” or rather it 
is quartzoze micaceous shist, with the quartz often crystallized 
in transparent pyramidal crystals The sides of Snawtel are 
generally covered to the depth of several feet with turbary, 
{peat moss] the surface of which is green with mosses and 
rushes ; the verdure continues to the top, is frequently studded 
with the snowy tufts of cotton grass, eriophorum vaginatum and 
polystachion, South Barrule contains many blocks of granite, 
composed of silvery mica, farey white feldspar, and grey 
quartz. Hence our mineralogist infers that the nucleus of 
the mountain, consists of gra nite. In the plains, the common 
clay-slate gradually cedes to gray wacké-slate, as it approaches 
the sea shore. Near Doug: Ss there are strata of shell-lime- 
stone, from one to four feet t! ayn dipping 10° or 15° towards 
the south west, and intersected with veins of calcareous spar. 
“A considerable portion of the lime-stone tract, exhibits alter- 
nations of lime-stone with . ay wack«-slate;”’ and, it is con- 
jectured, that the clay found in the interstices of the lime-stone 
strata, Is the result of this decomposed slate. ‘Towards the 
south of the island, it is quarried below high water-mark, as 
a pretty good marble for tomb-stones, the formation of which 
is facilitated by the increased thinness of the lamine. ‘The 
ns of St. Paal’s church, in London, are from these quarries, 
were presented by + ishop Wilson. The chief town of 

nN, and the villag re of Balasalla, are situated on the 

sma! lime-stone district. The calf of Man, an isiand about 
ive miles in circumference, and including an areaof 600 acres, 
yhich is 500 feet above the sea, Mr. W. says, consists of 
whitish quartz in clay-slate, instead of marble, as reported .At 
Kirk Arbory, are deserted lead mines, at Bred: a, Copper ones, 
chiefly of sulphuret of copper 5 those of lead glance or galena, 
at Foxd: ule, are also abandoned. In the valley near Peel, horas 
of the stag kind, measuring 9 feet from tip to tip, have been 
found ; near Ballaugh, are found masses of sienite. On the 
banks of the Laxey river, mines of galena, and carbonat of 
copper, are wrought; they contain quartz and blende ; the 
blende, which is now used for glazing coarse earthenware, is 
most abundant, the Icad next, and last the copper. When 
copper ore appears in thie vein, the lead ore is poor, and 
not abundant. Some gray sulphuret of iron also occurs. The 
lead ore, however, of this mine, is very rich in silver; a ton 
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of it yielding 180o0z. or ,4, part, according to the report 
of those employed in the works. We should doubt much 
the accuracy of this report, although a half per cent. of sil- 
ver as here stated, will scarcely defray the expense of assaying, 

f the loss of the lead be included. The other mines in Man 
wre said to yieid rarely Zoz. of silver per ton. ‘ All mines 
belong, by prerogative, to the lord proprietor of the soil; they 
are let byhim to one company, of nine or ten persous, him- 
self being one of these; and he claims, as lessor, on ypictataih 
part of their gross produce, ~ Swe general inclin Ani of the 
slate strata, at Laxey, is about 45° but at C layhead, it is from 
70° to 75°. Such is the original mineralogical survey of 
Man Isle, by Mr. Woods, from which it appears that it ‘* con- 
sists of primitive clay-slate, and mica-slate, probably resting 
upon granite, of gray wacké slate, and of lime-stone, which 
seems to belong to transition rocks, or those which in the 
Wernerian geognosy, are supposed to hold an intermediate 
place between primitive and fléetz rocks, of saud-stone of the 
earliest formation, and of sand resting upon clay.” (p.23.) 

Ye are inclined to think that the author might have found 
bismuth near these lead-mines, and in the micaceous shist. 
We have seen some specimens containing bismuth, and 
said to be found in the isle of Man, but the authority for 
this is not such as to warrant us in asserting it as a fact, 
although the geological structure of the mountains renders it 
not improbable. 

The author's remarks on Mank’s zoology, present nothing 
very important. “Phe population of Man in 1726, amounted 
enly to 14,511; in 1757 to 19,144, in 1792 to 27,913, and at 
present is estimated at 30,000 souls. Douglas contains above 
5,000; Castletown 3,383; Peel 2505, Patrick 2153, and 
Ramsey 2007. ‘The baptisms, between 1792 and 1796, 
varied from 732 to $24; the marriages, during the same 
period from 175 to 195, and the burials from 330 to 562, 
This excess of births over the deaths, being nearly double, 
would indicate a rapidly-increasing population, were it not 
counteracted by emigration. ‘The climate is moist but 
temperate, neither hot in summer nor cold in winter. The 
“ s7r0g consumption” is still considered the most contagious 
and fatal disease. Yet “a spirit of improvement is more 
general than it used to be, and much common land has lately 
been inclosed.” We regret to find that the enlightened 
beneficence of Mr. Curwen has been less productive i in that 
island than it should have been in improving its agric ulture, 


by means of a society instituted under his auspices for that 
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desirable purpose. This society, however, has had a very 
sensible and beneficial etiect, although it may not have 
succevded all at once in carrying the agriculture of the island 
to the same peifection that it has attained in Scotland and 
England. That the people have greatly increased in wealth 
cannot be doubted, as articles have become much dearer; and 
second-rate houses j in Douglas now let at 461. a year. . Almost 
all other necessaries, indced, are still ren rarkably cheap. In 
speaking of the live stock, Mr. W. observes, that the farmers 
rely more on importation than their own rearing, and that the 
old race of horned cattle, for want of care, is nearly extinct. 

They were short-legged, thick-bodied, and more profitable 
to fatten than reserve for milk. Twelve quarts of a rich 
quality was the average return, producing nearly two quarts of 
cream, yielding IGoz. of butter.’ We apprehend there must 
be some typographical, or transcriptural, error in this statement, 
asno perrod is mentioned for this average return; it is too much 
for a day, and cannot be for a whole season. There is 50 
domesticated milk ahimal which would not give much more 
than this. Many cows, indeed, in the vicmity of London, 
yield ” much at once. The poorest cows in Wales always 
yield above 50lbs. of butter ae year, and some above a cwt. 
In the following g page,44, it is stated, that “the average produce 
of an acre (of corn) is sixty sheaves ;” this, also, must be a 
mistake, as 160 sheaves, that is, one on every square perch, 
are the very least penntity that could possibly be raised on any 
regularly-cultivated land. P erhaps It is a literal error of sheaves 
for shocks, and if so, the crops are by no means very indif- 
ferent. Much of the country is mi irshy and requires dr: unIng ; : 
peat-moss Is also abundant. Barley is the chief grain 
cultivated, as it suits for ial beer and spirits. But all 
agricultural pursuits yield to the herring fishery. Manufactures 
also languish from the same cause. The author has taken 
much pains to give a co} npre hensive natural history of herrings, 
and of their fishery, including the Supt -rstitious practices of the 
fishermen. ‘The average number of herrings annually cured 
in Man amounts to from eight to ten millions. Of the character 
of the Manks we have the following : 


The Manks are reckoned to be naturally of an indolent and 
credulous, often of a superstitious, and gloomy disposition. J] do not 
know of any one -that [who] has rendered himself eminent by a 
great proficiency, or useful ores in the arts or sciences, by fire 
of genius and profundity of learning. Characters endowed with piety, 


benevolence, and other virtues, in general, I trust, less remarkable, 
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have not been rare. I would [could] particularize several, were I 
not afraid of omitting others of, perhaps, equal merif. Some of the 
women of the higher classes are well informed and accomplished ; 
most of the lower classes civil and indastrious. To these may be 
applied the character which one of the author's of King’s Cheshire 
gives to the women of that county; they are usually, says he, very 
prolific after marriages, and sometimes before. An honest and 
industrious servant is not ruined by becoming a mother, though for 
the sake of decency her piace is lost To “this laxity of morals is 
attributed the absence, even in Douglas, of those women which so 
frequently swarm in towns. [More likely to the presence of so many 
idle adventurers who come there to do penance for their past 
transgressions.] [was informed that their trade had been tried, but 
found not to answer. The servants of Man are more dirty and 
untidy than the English, but jess so than the Scotch or Irish. 

“« The people are attached to their vales and mountains, to their 
ancient customs and their laws, ‘Theyconsidered themselvesindepen- 
dencof the English nation, and were greatly affected by the sale of the 
island which they thought would blend the countries. Though few 
the enjoyments of the lower orders, their cares are also few, Over a 
jug of ale their troubles are frequently forgotten; and, when again 
remembered, are expected to terminate with the next fishing season. 
The cheapness of law encourages strife; many a quarrel, which in 
England would be amicably adjusted, is here brought into court. 
Rancour, when long indulged, it is not easy to eradicate. A poem 
by a Mankeman has the two following couplets : 

‘ Let not the peaceful stranger hope to find 
An Eden here, and saints of human kind: 
No sooner is he /anded on the quay, 
Than vigilant destruction grasps her prey.’ 

Insanity among'the natives is reckoned rather common {doubtless 
from their excessive use of strong liquors:] it is usually of a 
melancholy, not of a violent descripticn. Persons afflicted with this 
malady, if not kept at home by their friends, are permitted to roam 
at large. The middle and higher ranks mix too much with the 
English to retain any peculiar characteristic of their native country. 
The chief trade and much of the farming business is [are] carried on 
by strangers. Civilization is little, if at all, behind the remoter parts 


of England.’ 


We regret that we cannot follow our author through his tour 
round and ever the island, — still less minutely analyze his 
interesting sketch of the civil history, laws, and politica il 
constitution of Man, in all of which he evinces respectable 
knowledge and talents. _ industry in collecting facts, his 
judicious arrangement of them, aud his unassuming manner, 
give additional value to his tak. The following remarks we 
recommend to the friends of decorum and public decency. in 
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this country, as well as to the rigorous censors of foreign 
customs. 


** It isthe custom of the Lancashire people to give themselves, 
once a year, a thorough washing. In order to effect this purpose, 
the inhabitants of the interior of the country, especially about Bolton, 
club together and contribute a weekly sum to pay the expense of an 
excursion to Liverpool in the course of the autumn. ‘This scene 
commences a little below the Old Church, and continues till impeded 
by the bathing houses, a distance of 200 yards. Within this short 
space I have seen, when high water bas happened in the morning, 
as many as 200 people, including men, women, boys, and girls, in 
the water or on the beach. ‘The men are naked, except occasionally 
vue or two still clad in inexpressibles. Some cu the women wear 
bathing dresses ; others shitts : some do no more than pull up their 
cluthes ; others retain nothing but ther: flannel re'ticoats. The girls 
of 8, 10, or 12 years old appear as nature .2aue them. Thongh the 
sexes generally undress in detached parties upon the beac h, they 
mux together in the water, In shallow places I have seen girls dancing, 
and in deeper water pursuing, and pursued by, the boys. ‘To say 
that deheacy is deternsined altogether by custom nright, perhaps, 
appear an unfounded and barbarous assertion; but where none is 
imagined littl can exist. Persons engaged in this practice of annual 
ablution do not appear to consider it indelicate. Below the fort a similar 
scene is presented, and a Jiitle fartLer on are about 30 Jarge bathing 
machines, used promiscuously by ladics and gentlemen. The bather 
is usually desirous of getting as many as he can into one vehicle. A 
lady, with whom I am acquainted, went with a companion early one 
morning to bathe. A country-woman and her husband were about to 
follow them into the carriage. The woman apologized for introducing 
her husband, by expressing the tear she had to go tuto the water alone. 
I need hardly add, that they were obliged to seek another conveyance. 
‘The gentry of Liverpool resort chiefly to the corporation baths, but 
usually bathe in the river to which a flight of steps conducts them. 
The partition between the ladies and gentlemen i is deal boarding, out 
of which a lithe knot or two have made their escape, and through 
which the hand of curiosity has bored two or three holes. Many ol 
the stronger sex swim a quarter of a mile from shore, but beyond 
the boarding the more beautiful rarely venture.” 


U Jpon the whole, the majority of readers will find both 
entertainment and instruction in this volume, which is well 
worthy their attention. Considering the very low price of all 
kinds of animal food, strong liquors and wines, there is, per- 
haps, no other country in Europe, where the epicure might sate 
his appetite at less expense to his pocket, than in the Isle of 


Man. 
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Descriptive Travels in the Southern and Eastern parts of Spain, 
and the Balearic Isles, in the year 1809. By Sir John Carr, 
K. C. 4to. pp. 407. 21. 2l. Sherwood and Co. 1811. 


We have had frequent occasion to remark, that the descrip- 
tion of a country, by one traveller, does pot, of necessity, 
destroy all interest in a description of the same country, by 
another. Men, even of similar opinions and habits of think- 
ing, may see the same objects in diflerent points of view, 
may have their minds differently impressed by the contem- 
plation of them, and may, consequently, draw different de- 
ductions from them. 4 fortiort will the accounts of men, 
whose principles, habits, and pursuits, differ, receive dif- 
ferent impressions from, and give different accounts of, the 
same objects. And even men of inferior minds and attain- 
ments, will, sometimes, by that close inspection, and minute 
attention, of which. genius is seldom capable, make dis- 
coveries leading to the promulgation of useful truths, which 
have eluded the glance of travellers more highly gifted by 
nature. Let not, therefore, the reader, who has already | 
perused the travels of Mr. Jacob, in Spain, hastily conclude, 1 ARE 
that, in Sir John Carr’s description of that country, he will i 
find nothing new. Such a conclusion would be unwarrant- ! 
able; for though Sir John travelled over nearly the whole of the ft 
ground which Mr. Jacob had previously travelled, his excur- | 
sions extended much farther, and embraced a portion of the al 
Eastern parts of that kingdom, extremely interesting, at Ba 
this period, together with the islands of Majorca and Minorca, Bik 
Sir John, indeed, tells us, that his tour extended still further 1 ie 
into the Mediterranean, and that he visited Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Malta; but of these islands he has given no account in eth 
the present volume, reserving them, perhaps, for another hy 
work, the appearance of which will, probably, depend on if 
the success of this. ‘This, however, is only our conjec- bi 
ture, for the author gives not a hint on the subject. The work ] if ; 
before us, “ is intended to be descriptive, particularly of 
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which has always been considered as the leading feature of 
their minds. If such be the case, what they have gained in 
sociability, they must have lost in morals ; ; and their character, 
upon the whole, therefore, caimot be greatly improved: 
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By our traveller's account of the dancing, on the Spanish Ain i 
stage, the Spaniards appear to have acquired a new character, Att " 
and to have substituted voluptuousness for that jealousy, He 
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As the rage for foreign dancing has lately become prevaleg 
in thiscountry, and as the provident managers of our metro. 
politan x wer hie have, with that attention to the i improve. 
ment of public manners and of public taste, for which they 
are so eminently distinguished, introduced a bolero, on the 

stage, Sir John’s account of the origin of that dance may 
not be wholly uninteresting to our female readers, whom, 
grave critics as we are ude are ever anxious to please. 


** The bolero took its ris¢ about the year 1780, in the province 
of La Mancha, and is indebted to the following circumstance for iis 
name :---About that time, Don Sebastian Zerego, a Manchegan by 
birth, and one of the best dancers of his day, paid a visit to his 
native town, the youth of which, beholding him springing so muc 
higher, and remaining so much Jonger than usnal from the ground 
whilst on the instruments the accompanying modulation was te 
doubled, in the warmth of their surprise and acmisation, ceclar 
that he flew (que /vlata,) whence the invitations to see this mar 
dance, were to see the dancer who flew, ** para ir a ver luylarc 
que bolaba,” or, as they termed it, the bole. Ose of the original 
and most admired rules of this dance is, that, at the conclusion o 
the strain, the dancers are suddenly to remain fixed in the posture il 
which the last musical note and stroke of the castanet shall leavg 
them ; this position is called el tien parado. The dancers, of course 
study to conclude in attitades the most elegant and gracetul. The effec 
of both the fandango and bolero, is said to be perfectiy irresistible will 
{by] the Spaniards, so much so inceed, that a traveller has, whimsicslif 
enough, observed, that, were any one suddenly to play the one 
the other in a church or court of justice, the priest and his congre 
gation, or the judge, the criminal, and advocates, would immediate 
set themselves in motion.” 


The author adds, “ after the play, it is usual with th 
people of Cadiz to promenade in the square of Saint Antoni. 
Surely it might suilice, one would think, for those who imagio 
that the introduction of a foreign word, now and then, serve 
to improve the style and to embellish the page, to substitu 
the French noun promenade for the Engtish noun walk, with 
out a violation of the rules of grammar, as well as thoce 0 
common sense, by converting a French now mto an bangib 
verb. If there were any paramount reascu, tnipervious to! 
eye of ordinary observers, for describing the act of wall 
in the square, by a French verb instead of an English 
why not use the legitimate expression, se promener ; but | 
to murder both languages, by one ierdke of the pen, 1 is | 
to exercise a privilege which few tourists have had the | 


sumption to claim, and none the hardihood to justify; 
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the lawfulness, or even reasonableness, of which, it is im- 
possible for us, ev cathedrd critica, to;admit. 

Sir John Carr had ihe gratification, and a very high grati- 
fication it must have been, to be introduced, at Cadiz, to 
the celebrated heroine of Zaragossa, called Augustina Zara- 
gossa; who distinguished herself, in a most extraordinary 
manner, at the two sieges of that devoted city. As every 
thing connected with that event, the account of which will 
form one of the most striking pages in the brilliant accounts 
of Spanish heroism, cannot “fail to be interesting to Our rea- 
ders, we shall extract, first, Mr. Vaughan’s account of 
Augustina’s conduct during the first siege, and, then, Sir 
John Carr’s description of her conduct, during the second 
siege. 


“©Those who have not read that account, will be pleased with the 
following extract. The attack of the encmy seemed to be directed 
principally against tbe gate called the Portillo; and the castle near 
it without the walls, and which is nothing more than a large square 
building, made use of asa priscn, and surrounded by a deep ditch. 
The sand-bag battery before the gate of the Portiilo was gallantly de- 
fended by the Arragonese. It was several times destroyed, and as 
often re-constructed under the fire of the enemy. The carnage in 
this battery througi-oat the day was terrible. It was here that an act 
of heroism was performed by a female, to which history searcely 
affords a parallel. Augustina Zaragoza, about twenty-two years of 
age, a handsome woman of the lower class of the people, whilst per- 
forming her duty of carrying refreshments to the gates, arrived 
at the battery of the Portillo at the very moment when the French 
fire had absolutely destroyed every person that was stationed at it. 
The citizens and soldiers for the moment hesitated to re-man the guns ; 
Augustina rushed forward over the wounded and the slain, snatched 
a match from the hand of a dead artilleryman, and fired off'a twenty- 
six pounder, then jumping upon the gun, made a solemn vow never 
to quit it alive during the siege; and having stimulated her fellow 
citizens by this daring intrepidity to fresh exertions, they instantly 
rushed into the battery, and again opened a tremendous fire upon the 
enemy. 

‘** In the second siege, some particulars of which I shall hereafter 
relate, she surpassed her former achievements. Augustina appeared 
to be of the age which Mr. Vaughan has assigned to her, about 23, 
when I saw her. She was neatly dressed in the black mantilla. Her 
complexion was a light olive, her countenance, soft and pleasing, and 
her manners, which were perfectly femine, were easy and engaging. 
Upon the s!eeve of one of her arms she wore three embroidered bad- 


-ges of distinction, commemorative of three distinguished acts of her 


intrepidity. Brigadier-General Doyle told me, that she never talked 
of her own brilliant exploits, but always spoke with animation of the 
Dd2z 
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many she saw displayed by others in those memorable sieges, | 
These insignia of military merits had been coaferred upon her by her 


illustrioas commander, General Joseph Palafox. The day betore] 
was introduced to this extraordinary female, she had been entertained 
ata dinner, given by Admiral Purvis on board of his flag-ship. The 
particulars I seceived from an officer who was present; as she re. 
ceived a pension from Government, and also the pay of an artillery. 
man, the Admiral considered her as a military character, and, much 
to his credit, received her with the honours of that profession. Upon 
her reaching the deck, the marines were drawn up and maneuvred 


before her. She appeared quite at home, regarded them with a steady] 


eye, and spoke in terms of admiration of their neatness, and soldier. 
like appearance. Upon examining the guns, she observed of one of 
them, with the satisfaction with which other women would speak of 


acap; ‘my gun,’ alluding tothe one with which she effected con-§ 


siderable havock amongst the Frenchat Zaragoza, ‘ was p t so nice 
and clean as this.”. She was drinking her coffee when the evening 
gun fired ; its discharge seemed to electrify her with delight ; she 
sprang out of the cabin upon the deck, and attentively listened to 


the reverberation of its sound. In the evening she joined in the} 


dance with the rest of the company, and displayed.a good exr for mu 


sic, and considerable natural gracefulness. ‘The sailors as it may bel 


supposed were ancommonly pleased with her. Some were overheard 
to say with an hearty oath ‘I hope they wiil do something for her, 
she ought to have plenty of prize money ; she is of the right sort. | 

** So much envy does merit always excite that there were many in 
Cadiz, and men too, who coldly called this young heroine the artillery 
woman ; aud observed, that they should soon have nothing but bat- 
talions of women in the field, instead of attending to their domestic 
concerns, if every romantic female was rewarded aiid commissiones, 
as Augustina had been. Base detractors ! bappy would it have beed 
for your country, if many of your soldiers, and most of your chiefs 
had acted with the undannted intrepidity and unshaken patriotism 
of this young female? Tlie interest of my interview with her wi 
much increased by the following cifcumstance.  BrigaJier-Generil 
Doyle was relating to her the deplorable state to which Palafox ha 
been reduced just before and afier he tell into the hands of the enem 
in the second siege ;_ she listened to him with the most anxious attel 
tion. ‘ Ah Augustina,’ said he, ‘ now attend to the last letters of yeu 
friend, hero, and Geuveral ; he will speak to you through them. He 
then read to her some very affecting letters written to Brigadier Ge 
neral Doyle a short time before, and after the surrender, which h 
afterwards translated to me, and of which the following are trapslat 
copies." 
«s € Zaragoza, February 7th, 1809. 

‘¢ «¢ My pearest Friend AND Brotuer, 

**T have just received your letter, but no one comes to my asst 
tance on any side ; you, however, know me well ; you kuow!¥! 
sooner die than cover myself with disgrace, bui if you do not belp® 
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whatam I todo? ‘Ah, my friend! this thought does indeed afflict 
me, but I want not courage to die for the preservation of my honour ; 
if you do not come quickiy, very quickly, receive the last embraces of 
your dearest friend and brother! Sufficient that I say to you, my tried 
frend, (these three words are in English.) The bearer of this will tell 
you. Ah, my friend! my brother !’ 

‘€ It may be proper here to observe, that the line of service in 
which Brigadier-Genetal Doyle was principally engaged, was that of 
collecting information of the movements of the enemy, and furnishing 
succours to the patriotic troops of Spain,—a species of service for which 
the General, by his activity, zeal, address, and local knowledge, was 
eminently qualified. He made every exertion tosend succours to the 
brave Arragonese in their renowned city, but without saccess. A 
dreadful pesiilential fever broke out amongst them. Owing to excess 
of fatigue, and the desperaie conditions of himself and his heroic com- 
rades, Palafox became delirious, and when the French entered Zara- 
goza was unable to make any arrangements for his personal safety, 
Augustina caught the pestilence, which was incumbering the streets 
with its victims. She had too mach distinguished herself not to attract 
the notice o the French. She was made prisoner, and removed to 
an hospital, where, as she was considered to be dying of the fever, her 
guard paid but little attention to her. However, her good constitu- 
tion began to triumph over this cruel malady, and, finding she was 
but little watched, she contrived to elude the centipel, and, in a man- 
ber as extraordinary as the rest of her exploits, escaped in perfect safety, 
General Doyle then read another, the last note but ove he had at that 
time received from Palafox : it was written at Pamplona, to which 
place he had been removed by the enemy in his way to Paris, and was 
dated March 13. ‘ My dearest Doyle, my friend, my brother, — for 
God's sake send me by the bearer, or by letter, on Bayonne, some 
money.—You know how long a journey is betore me, and the moment 
will arrive when I shall beg charity. This is the cnly comfort I can 
how receive from your good heart My dearest frend, they have 
robbed me to the very shirt. Adieu—adieu, adie !’ The face of 
Augustina, which, as | have observed, is remarkable for its sweetness, 
assumed a mingled expression of commiseration for her hero, and 
revenge against his enemies. Her eyes, naturally soft, flashed with 
peculiar fire and animation; tears rolled down her cheeks; and 
clasping her hands, as the jast word * adieu’ was repeated, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘ oh those base invaders of my country, those oppressors of its best 
patriots ! should the fate of war place any of them within my power, 
I will instantly deliver up their throats to the knife.” General Doyle 
was much impressed with the manner in which she uttered this 
fierce denunciation, a manner that can leave but little doubt of her 
catrying it into execution, should an opportunity offer. Soon after- 
wards the husband of Augustina entered, who had been severely 
wounded during the sieges, accompanied by a youth, a nobleman, and 
acousin of Palafox. When the second siege took place, this young 
Man was at collexe, which, upon the irruption of the French, he 
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abruptly quitted, and after having distinguished himself at Rio Sico 
under General Cuesta, with scarcely any money, and little food and 
clothing, be made his way to Zaragoza, and fought under his noble 


relative with enthusiastic bravery. It does not often fall to the lot of 


a traveller to meet with occurrences such as 1 have related, and to see 
a group of persons so distinguished for their intrepidity and patriotism, 
Augustina calls herself the [Yoman of Zaragoza; she occasionally 
wears the dress of the service into which she ha vered, the artillery, 
but modestly preserves the petticoat. One evening as she was walk- 
ing alone in this habit, in one of the streets of Cadiz, with her sobre 
by her side, a man, attracted by ber beauty, followed her a consider- 
able way, upon which, offende dat his i: npertinence, she turned round 
and drawing her sabre, with great c abeneds but determination, told 
him that if “he followed her another step, she would cut him down. 
The desire of this gay, but not gallant, Lothario was instantly turned 
into fear, and he fled from the object of his wishes, as fast as his legs 
could carry him. She was proceeding to Seville, to be presented to 
the central junta, for the purpose of soliciting a higher appointment in 
the patriotic army.” 


Had the rulers and generals of Spain displayed but one haif 
of the energy, reso lution, act ivity, and patriotic zeal, of Augus- 
tina, not a single Frenchman had now disgraced the Spanish 
soil ! 

Sir John Carr pursued the same course as Mr. Jacob, in 
going from Cadiz to Gibraltar, and thence to Grenada; but 
from this last place he struck across the country to Valencia. 
By his description of the country about V alencia, it appears to 
be a kind of terrestrial paradise, having every thing in it to 


please the eye, or to gratify the taste. He contempl: ited this , 


beautiful scenery from the summit of the tower of the Cathe- 
dral of Valencia. 


From this elevation, the city appears to be seated in an almost 
interminable garden of unfading verdure, protected on three sides by a 
chain of distant mountains, and open to the ocean on the east. In 
one view | beheld not lessthau two hundred hamiets, scattered amidst 
vineyards, woods of olives, white mulberry, almond, carob, fig-trees, 
and silver poplars, oranges, and citron groves, fields of various 
hues, green with the young rice, red with tomatas, and 
yellow with melons, divided by stately aloes, and pomegranates, 
displaying the rich crimson of their bell blossoms, and embel- 
lished by the romantic appearance of the Asiatic palm. The 
animating gaiety of beautiful country bouses and white cottages, balf 
concealed in foliage, was relieved by the pensive appearance of cross- 
crowned convents, amid the gloom of their cypresses, Innumerable 
channels of water ran shining through this paradise, the roads were 
covered with peasants, carts and cattle in active motion, and the whole 
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was illuminated by a brilliant sun, beaming through a sky of cloudless 
gure. Such a combination of beauty and “prodig: al luxuriance, nature 
and art had never before presented to me. It seemed enchantment all ; 
to describe it is impossible Here, under a climate almost always be- 
rificent, December wears the dress and attractions of May, and the 
seasons are known only by the variety of ‘their delicious offerings of 
blossoms, fruits, and flowers, to banquet and ravish the senses. Well 
might the French Jook with eyes of cupidity towards this favoured re- 
ion, which, and Catalonia, are the finest provinces in Spain, and feel, 
as Satan is dep'cted, by our immortal bard, to have felt whea he first 
beheld the earth. 
‘© ¢ Such wonder seiz‘d, though afier heav'n seen, 
The spirit malign, but much more envy seiz'd, 


At sight of all this world beheld so fair. 
‘ Paradise Lost, c. iii. v. 551. 


Unhappily, since'we sat down to write this article, advice 
has been received of the actual entrance of these children of 
Satan, into this terrestrial paradise. Surely, surely, its inhabi- 
tants will rise, to a man, in defence of such an inheritance ; 
and will either exterminate the fiends who have come to rob 
them of every earthly blessing; or else, themselves render 
their country a desert, and then perish beneath its ruins, 

Sir John Carr deserves praise for detecting the falsehoods 
and the errors of preceding tourists, a duty, in our opinion, 
incumbent on every traveller, for there are many ingenious 


men who sit quietly in their elbow chairs at home, and give 


a surprising account of their adventures in, together with 


accurate descriptions of, foreign countries which they never, 
visited. Much, it seems, has been said, by gentlemen of this 
description, of the canary ‘birds of Valenci ia; but Sir John 
tells us a different story, “ with regard to the piety of its canary 
birds, said by some tourists to be kept in the churches, at 
one time to join in the musical part of tlie service, and at 
another, to fly about with long strips of gilt paper, fastened 
to their tails, for the amusement of the donnas, (Anglice 
ladies) who have been represented as rewarding their lovers 
with a sinile, and sometimes with more tenderness,” (quere, in 
the churches ?) “ when after a long pursuit, they have placed 
the feathered choristers in their hands, it is but right to 
put the reader on his guard. In vain did I look for these 
birds; and, upon my mentioning the circumstance to a gentle- 
man who had lived many years in Valencia, he declared that 
he had never met with canary birds but in fields or cages.” 

So much for the fidelity of tourists; this, and many other 
similar stories, our author assures us, are to be found ina 
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* Picture of Valencia,” by Fischer, a German tourist, who has 
suffe red “ the warmth of his imagination” to © carry him 
away,” from the accuracy, generallyobserved by German writers. 
Now, he is certainly the first German of a warm imagination, 
of whom we remember ever to have heard; and, we must add, 
that Sir John has suffered his courtesy to carry bli away rather 
too far from that sincerity which ought to characterize every 
public writer, when he thus politely describes deliberate false- 
hoods, aleulated and intended to impose upon the public, 
Tourists who can be guilty of such palpable violations of truth, 
are public offenders, who cannot be too rudely exposed, nor 
too severely chuttised: 
A very extraordinary anecdote is recorded by our author; 

he dined with the governor of Valencia, who was brother to 
the gallant Romana, when 


‘* The Jady who presided, a very lovely and excellent female, under- 
standing the English were fond of giving toasts and sentiments, rose 
up upon some particular wine being admired, and with great solem- 
nity, said, “ I give the Almighty God, and may he continue to bestow 
upon us good wine.” All the company, particularly some priests, 
filled bumpers to the sentiment, which they drank with great devo- 
tional fervour. Singular, and even offensive to some of my readers, 
as sucha mixture of religion and conviviality may appear, I am 

satisfied that the lady only intended to please the English present, and 
displ: iy her piety at the same time.’ 


It is not the mixture of religion with conviviality,as the author 
supposes, which will strike his readers with surprise, and give 
them offence, for, certainly, there is nothing incompatible 
between them, but the profanation of the name of the deity 
for such a purpose. Thal must both surprise, and offend 
all rational christians, though they may be perfectly disposed 
to admit, with Sir John, that the lady gave the toast with the 
pu’ and most pious, intention. 

Sir John Carr gives a long and interest ing account of the 
massacre of the French at Valencia, at the i ustigation of a 
canon, of the name of Calvo, who instigated the populace 
to murder them, and to resist the attempts of the government. 
to prevent the accomplishment of his infamous design. This 
man was afterwarts apprehended, and executed for the crime. 
In p.327, the author reports, on what authority we know not, 
a prediction of Charles IL, of Spain, who, when just at the 
point of death, in 1788, declared, that he firmly believed, in 
the course of twenty years, the Spanish dominions would 
become tributary to, if not totally subjugated by, the govern- 
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ment of France. As such predictions are exposed to great, 
and =well-founded suspicions, and, indeed, are generally 
believed to be ex post facto prophecies, care should al rays be 
taken to give them the legitimate stamp of historical evidence. 
The authority for such predictions, should, of course, be never 
omitted. ‘The present prediction, indeed, does not appear to 
be entitled to any great praise for its sagacity or foresight, 
but still, we hope, the event will prove its futility. 

Before our traveller left the continent to embark for the 
Balearic Isles, he reached Montserrat, “ the holy mountain,” 
of which he gives a very succinct, and, certainly, a 
very interesting, description. If we mistake not, this post, 
one of considerable i importance, has lately fallen into the hands 
of the French, though, if properly fortified and manned, it 
might have resisted every effort to reduce it. Early in Octo- 
ber, Sir Jolin sailed for Majorca, which he represents in such 
glowing colours, as have raised in us an earnest wish to make 
‘it the place of our residence. Strange to say, at Palma, the 
‘capital of the island, it is deemed di sgracetul to visit the 
British consul, because he is of Jewish descent. They must 
be wretched bis gots who, can, on this account, treat a man, 
vested with a public office, with disrespect. The Jews are 
living evidences of the truth of the christian religion; they 
are destined to be brought back to the ways of truth, and to 
be united to the flock of Christ. ‘They are instruments, there- 
fore, in the hands of providence, and should not experience 
from christians, reproach, and contumely ; but charity, for- 
bearance, friendly intercourse, and good ‘offices. On another 
account, how ever, this ntleman does not appear to have been 
qualified for his situation. In this, and in his observations 
on the impolicy of negligence in similar appointments, which 
might, indeed, be extended to higher appointments, in the 
diplomatic line, all of which are influenced by parliamentary 
interest, we concur with our author. 

“Phe in ipolitic manner in which British consuls are 
appointed abroad,” (where else can they be appointed?) “ de- 
serves some attention from the leyislature (rather from the 
executive government, in which the appointment exclusively 
tests).”” ** A consul, is an officer appointed by commission 
ina foreign country, to protect and facilitate” (promote) “ the 
mercantile interest of the princes or chiefs” (more properly 
of their subjects) by whom he is appointed.” He is to pre- 
vent any insult being offered, or any wrong done to their mer- 
chants, and he is to correspond with the minister residing 
at the court, upon which his consulate depends. ‘The British 
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consul at Palma does not know a word of English, and, on 
account of his Judaic origin, is held ina state of contempt 
and degradation by the people. He officiates also for America 
and the Barbary states. ; 

These, surely, are suffictent reasons for the appointment 
of another consul; but, not cnly a new ¢ ppointment is neces- 

sary, but a new system in respect of such situations. Our 
consuls are miserably paid, and never treated with sufficient 
attention by their own government, to msure them respect 
from the governments to which they are accredited. Parsi- 
mony, on such occasions, in a commercial country, is at once 
absurd and impolitie. Indeed, throughout the whole of our 
diplomatic a; »puintiments, there is much that demands reform. 
he French act with greater caution, and with greater wisdom, 
and here it may surely be said, fas est et ab hoste doceri. 

At the close of his tour, Sir John Carr gives his opinion of 
the present state of the war in Spain, and of the best means 
of | esecuiliie it with effect. We shall lay before our readers 
his notions on the subyect, and then briefly offer our own senti- 
ments upon it. 


«* | have stated the opinion of General Moreau, as favourable to 
th: operatron of small bodies, and desultory attack in resisting the 
enemy, just as it was detailed to me by a friend of bis. Doubtless 
these imoy harass aod distress a large army, and form a valuable 
auatiiry foree; but, though annoyed in flank and rear, and under pri- 
vations the orost exhausting, that ariny must finally overpower the 
country through which it: advances, unless repulsed by a body more 
porent in oun cers, Zeal, or disc pline. 

* for woot of a wise and vigoreus government, or rather a 
provisional ee of the supreme command by some enlightened 
and energeue mihi: chief, on behalf of Ins ab-ent sovereign, the 
Span ds, exce pt al the batile of Baylen, bave exhibited little more 
than mere maicipal e pevistew Spanish patiiotism seems to have 
been only another term for the deteace of Spanish towns, in’ which 
prodigies ef valour and enterprize have uuquestionably been displayed. 
In such resistance the French have frequently sustained heavy losses, 
and experienced the most ignominous repulses, bui they have finally 
suceeears 3 ; Zaragoza is gone—Gerona is fallen-and have lett only 
Tre morta! sforthe bistor: rT to recon and weep over. 

* ‘The local flying bodies of armed peasautry have been deservedly 
extolled > Of witht armies offcered D5 British Ob ers, or at Jeast 
commanded by a Brith offteer, and the men well dis ipl ined in those 
siople, but effective, man@uvres, by which.a Frem ly conseript is 
prepared to yous the army in a tew days drilling, the only pros pect ot 
the French beso g expr lied trom: the Peninsula wust, in my bumble opi- 
nion, be confined to the renovation of war amongst some other of the 
oppressed powers of Eurove, which of course would lead to the 
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reduction and withdrawing of part of the French force in Spain, and 


to the more effectually exposing that which may remain to the furs 
the people, in all the modes and: forms of attack which they cos 
devise and execute. In this expectation, and as Spain aud }or 
have hitherto been the school of the English soldier, which be as 
seidom failed to make the theatre of his giory, T trast that the Bry 
army will never be withdrawn «from the Peninsula, as long ae it cn 


divide and distract the energies of the enemy, until the slavery of 


Europe shall be deemed hopeless, and the spirit of suifering natious 
have departed for ever.” 


We certainly adopt the opinion of General Moreau, which, 
be it observed, is perfectly consonant with the opinions pro- 
mulgated by ourselves, at the commencement of the Spanish 
contest, in preference to that of Sir John Carr. Independenily 
of his knowledge of the art of war, the general is perfectly 
acquainted with the genius, disposition, and habits, of Freach 
troops, and, consequently, knows that they are less fitted to 
support the desultory kind of warfare, which he recommends 
to the Spaniards, than the troops of apy other nation. How 
an army, “ annoyed on flank and rear, and under privations 
the most exhausting ;” that is, with its communications  inter- 
cepted, its supplies cut off, and unable to send out detach- 
ments for the purpose of forage, or for any other object, 
without exposing them to certain destruction, .“ must finally 
overpower the eT through which it advances,” far exceeds, 
we confess, our eble powers of comprehension. Still we 
think it highly necessary, that an army “ more potent in num- 
bers, zeal, and diseip line,’ to that of the enemy, should be 
collected; though it never should act by itself in a_ pitched 
battle, without an overbearing superiority of force, and, conse- 
quently, without a moral certainty of success. The Spaniards, 
we admit, have many Geficiencies tu reproach themselves with 5 
itis h ighly disgrac eful to them to have suffered the seat of their 
government to be snigaisi by a few thousands of Frenchmen 
for more thaa a year: and equi ally so, indeed, not to have 
cleared the country of its enemies long since. The truth is, 
and here Sir John Carr is perfectly co:rect in his notions, that 
the great defect and the source of all their weakness, disunion, 
and inefiiciency, consist in the badness of their government. 
dicy should, under such imperious circumstances, as 
t n which they are now placed, imitate the Roman policy, 
and appoint a diciator, whose will, so long as a Frenchman 
remained in Spain, should be law. Such concentration of 
power could not fail to stifle or repress all party-feelings, aud 
tu draw forth the united energies of the state. With at least 
two millions of fighting men in the country, if Spain fall it 
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must be by cowardice or treachery. The people, we know, 
aré brave and wel] disposed; and the cowardice aud treachery 
are confined to the government, and to certain military com- 
méuders. To allow British officers to discipline their peasan- 
try, and to command them when disciplined, would, unques- 
tionably, be one of the most efficient means of opposing a 
formidable force to the enemy. But, we repeat it, the vice is 
in the government, and until that vice can be cradieated, 
nothing brilliant, notching decisive, can be expected from the 
Spanish arms. 

The style of this volume is much inferior to’ that of the 
author’s former productions. Whether habit has made him 
careless we know not, but certainly experience has not, with 
him, produced its usual fruits. In cruth, his style, we are sorry 
to say, has become slovenly and incorrect. In mentioning the 
public walk, (which he chooses to call a promenade) he tells us, 
it is called the dlameda from Alamos a poplar ; and yet we are 
afterwards told of an dlameda at Seville, being a “ much 
frequented walk of young elms.’ It is possible that the in- 
consistency may rest with the Spantards, and not with the 
tourist; it is, however, striking, and it is odd that it should 
have escaped the notice of the latter. 

In p. 17, the author observes, that the Spaniard, ‘* by way of 
tinder, uses a fibrous vegetable from South America, called by 
the French Amadon.’” Now, Amadou is the general term for 
tinder, though more strictly applicable to a kind of fungus 
which adheres to the bark of oak, and of other trees, and which 
is mostly used for tinder, 

Speaking of Columbus, Sir John saysy he “ experienced the 
sad transition from a reception at ope time attended with all 
the pomp that grateful royalty could bestow, and at another in 
chains!” P. $1.) This is an instance of most incorrect phra- 
seology ; @mMan may expe rience a transition from one state to 
another; to make even sense of this passage, after the word 
bestow, it should run thus, ‘ to a reception at another, &c.” 

In p. 85, the word transformed, is used for transferred ; but 
this, we must suppose, is a mistake, though it be not cor- 
rected in the errata. ‘The two sant se NSCS, in the same sen- 
tence, * intended to e transferred,” are ungrammatical. 

In p. 158, we read of the * declinature of a proposition, ” 
for the rejection of a seohoual.! Speaking of the pie poudre 
court in England, the author rem: wks, (p. 228) that it is “so 
called from pied puldreaux, a pedlar, in old French.” We have 
never met with this expression fora pedlar in old French or in 
modern Freach. Un pied poudreux is indeed, a term of 
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contempt, applied to any low or obscure person. And some 
of our English expounders of law terms, have derived the 
denomiation of this court of summary justice from the Latin, 
Pes-pulverosus, which Signifies a vagabond, and, as they say, 
though we know not on what authority, especially a pedlar, 
who hath no dwelhng, and who, therefore, has greater occasion 
for a speedy decision of any trifling cause in which he may be 
engaged, ‘ After sleeping cn the floor,-comme. il -plaira 
(plait) 3 a dieu, &e.” P. 246, 

The king upbraided the Duke del Infantado of (for) 
having endeavoured,” &e. “ Our good friend Padre Schilling 
having fixed a day for our visits to the hermitages, we set off 
soon after its first rays had illuminated the eastern pinnacles of 
the mountain.” P. 314. Here we are led to presume, that the 
avthor meant to say, after the firstrays of the sun had illumined 
them; but the sun not being mentioned before, the sentence, 
as it stands, is unintel ligible. 

“© In this palace there is nothing worthy of notice, except 
the vestibule and stone stair-case, an arsenal, magazine, chapel 
royal, and pvison, the gardens belonging to it, and a_beauti- 
tiful view which it commands of the sea: and country.” P. 338, 
Now, though the vestibule, stair-case, &c. might, assuredly, 
be iv the palace, we do not sce how it could very well contain 
the gardens and surrounding prospect.” “ In the coro of a 
Capuchin convent.” (P.339.) Why not in the choir ?---this 
is affectation, The monks and friars are two Sitienead, and 
the ecclestastics two thousand five hundred.” P. 342. Sir John 
is surely not to be taught that monks and friars are ecclesiastics; 
in fact, they are the regular clergy, and other ecc lesiastics the 
secular clergy. In p. 352, we “find “ jet-d’eaux” for jets- 
d'eau. 

We had noted many other instances of carelessness, which, 
in so experienced a writer as Sir Jolin Carr, is unpardonable. 
We have specified, however, a sufficient number to convince 
him of the necessity ef correcting a practice, which, if suffered 
to become habitual, will, with difficulty, be thrown ‘off. There 
is nothing so vulgar as. Inaccurate foreign expressions, espe- 
cially when introduced unnecessarily, and from affectation ; we 
were much surprised at meciéing with such inaccuracies in Sir 


John Carr. 
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The Loves of Celestine and St. Aubert ; a Romantic Tale. By 
Charles Phillips, A. B. and Stadent of the Middle Temple. 
2 Vols. 12mo. Pp. 257. 10s. 6d. J. J. Stockdale. 1811. 


Any man of plain sense who will take the trouble to cast. his 
eye over these scanty volumes will be compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that, however romantic the tale itself may be, its author 
is infinitely more so. His opinions, his feclings, his principles, 
(as far as these last can “ discovered) are tinged with’ that 
kind of enthusiasm to which custom has assigned the distine- 
tive epithet, Romantic. His imagination is much too live ‘ly to 
submit to the sober chastisement of reason, and much too 
strong to be curbed by the salutary reins of judgment. It is equally 
true, that he possesses talents, ‘and that in these pages he has 
grievously misapplied them. We have adverted to his opinions 
and to his principles, but the fact is, that neither the one nor 
the other are fixed and settled; they both, indeed, appear to be 
the creatures of circumstance, and wholly subservient to the 
impulse of the moment. That he can write well we are 
bound to admit from various passages in the book, while at 
the same time, it abounds with indisputable proofs: of bad 
taste, and with specimens of the very worst style of writing. 

Inthe preface, the author prepares his readers for “several 
anachronisms” which he did not think it necessary to obliterate, 
because the work was intended rather to mterest than to in- 
struct. In a work in which fiction and fact are blended to- 
gether, (as is the case with too many productions of modern 
times,) and containing a delineation of the manners and cus- 
toms of past ages, anachronisms pass almost unobserved, and 
are, therefore, of little consequence. But where the events 
recorded are those of the present day, familiar to every one, 
such anachronisms shock the understanding, and, in a great 
measure, destroy the interest. Thus, where the hero of the 
piece, an officer in the French ive, is sent to America, 
during the rebellion in that country, we are disgusted w ith the 
absurdity of making him return, not long after the death of 
Robespie rre. If the author wrote for his own private amuse- 
ment, he might write as he pleased; but tt is a culous to sup- 
pose that when he composes for the public eye, he ts exempt 
ed from the obligaticn of observing those rules of propriety 
in composition, to, which all writers are presumed to be sud- 
ject, andio be at full liberty to substitute in their place his 
vwn whims and caprice. 

Mr. Phillips is certainly right in his conjecture that a reader 
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need not possess any great portion of ingenuity to discover 
many more errors of a diferent nature in his book; but 
though the task may not be so profitless, as he seems to imagine, 
he may be assured that neither pleasure nor amusement can be 
derived from it. The work, it must be confessed, possesses 
the merit of originality, for it begins where similar productions 
generally end ; that is, ‘with the death of the heroine. ‘The first 
chapter contains an account of the death and burial of Celes- 
tine; with a panegyric on her virtwe and her modesty: she 
died two years alter her entrance into a convent ; “in all the 


‘bloom of health and youth, and beauty’; and, ina lake, near 


to which she was interred, an aged mouk (who we are led to 
suppose was her young lover, St. Aubert) drowned himself, 
and a paper was found on his body, containing a request to be 
buried by the side of hix Celestine. At the very outset of his 
story the reader is shocked at the author’s absurdity ; for he 
makes this convent of nuns an open place to which every body 
has access ; he buries Celestine in unconsecrated ground, on 
the declivity of the hill, at the foot of which her convent stands, 
snd the neighbouring peasants annually visit her grave ! But, 
if his errors were only those of absurdity, we should not take 
the trouble of pointing them out, for absurdity is considered as 
no defect in modern novels ; and, indeed, we rather incline to 
think that most female readers of such productious regard it as 
a recommendation. He commits, however, errors of greater 
importance, for, notwithstanding his occasional abhorrence of 
the regicides of France, he aliords the inost coaiplete apology 
for rebellion; offers virtue as a willing sacrijice at the shrine of 
sensthility ; subverts the very foundations of morality ; and car- 
ries his enthusiasm far into the regions of impiety and blasphe- 
my. And, to render the whole move revolting, he puts these 
principles and these sentiments into the mouth of a woman, for 
Celestine is made to tell her own story, which is found, after 
her death, in a manuscript written-by herself. [It begins thas 
‘ Thou, into whose hands this manuscript may ‘fall, pause, 

ere its perusal ;’’---ere you peruse tt, We presume the lady meant 
to say. “ If thou art a bigot close the Look, it may offend, 
and nothing can improve thee ; ; it flatters no prejudice; it fol- 

lows no tradition ; it speaks the stmple langaage of nature, and 
is addressed only to those who believe her dictates supertor to those 
of man.” 

There is not much Chiistian charity, nor yet much know- 
ledge of human nature, in ihe supposition that bigot is unsus- 
ceptible of improv ement; and the superiority assigned by a 
female, to the dictates of nature over the | aws of man, is not 
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very well calculated to serve the cause of morality. But ony 
readers, we suspect, will not very readily admit that a Nun js 
qualified to become the censor of bigotry; or an adultress fox 
the office of moral preceptress. It is not surprizing, however, 
that Celestine should have taken the course which she is made 
to pursue, as her father thought nature her best monitress, and 
the most proper guide to her youthful studies. Hence, she 
** devoured the charming fictions of our (French) celebrated 
novellists,” most of which contain a complete system of de- 


bauchery; and hence, she “ ranged, with ecstacy, through the 


fairy regions of romance.” Hence, too, Werter was her idol, 
and Julia, (the second Heloise) her mcdel. Rousseau, in- 
deed, was the God of her idolatry, and his poverty, in ‘her 
estimation, was a sufficient apology for the Freach Revolution, 
But the lady shall speak for herself. 


*€ That such a man lived and died poor is perhaps one of the stran- 
gest arguments for the aecessity of that revolution which afterwards 
humbled the worthless aristocracy of the land in which he was neglect- 


ed,” 


The following rhapsody of Miss Celestine reminds us of a 
similar rhodomontade in Ferdinand and Ordella. 


“* Surely, if aught on earth can outlive the awful torpor of the 
grave, celestial feeling, thou canst never die! yes, divine ethereal 
essence of our being, thou wilt accompany the purer spirit in its hea- 
venly flight, were it but toconciliate the God who gave thee to crea- 
tion and prove our claim to the society of Angels !”’ 


Strange, that a man who knows how to write common sense 
should gravely commit to paper such ineffable nonsense as 


this | 
Speaking of the American Rebellion, St. Aubert exclaims, 


«© When the pride of rulers so predominates that the cries of injury 
are unheard, or, if they are heard, unbeeded, when assumed priv 
leges usurp the garb of law, and Jaw sbrinks from the punishment o! 


injustice ; then, the monarch’s crime becomes the insergent’s Jus | 


tification, and the feeling which respects itis not submission but sef- 


vitude. 

«* The providence which places one man on a throne implants the 
patriot ardour in another ; the very voice which gives the sacred vst 
to mejesty, calls loudly on the people to redeem it if abused : that 
holy voice, the voice of God and nature, has been heard o'er the Ale 
lantic ; ii never spoke in vain, and, what you call the sedition of 200 
Jony, is the emancipation of an hemisphere.” 


This is pretty declamation enough, and excusable in a boy 
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or girl of seventeen; but before a man presumes to put words 
into the moutlr of his Cre: itor, he should take special care to 
make them strictly conformable to the recorded language of 
inspiration, and not, as in the present instance, make the Dei- 
ty contradict his Apostles. So to act, is to add impiety to 
folly, which is much worse than the falsification .of historical 
facts, and the calumnious abuse of the King and his govern- 
ment, of which his hero is guilty. As to the prophetic con- 
clusion of St. Aubert’s speech, it may be called an ex post facio 

rediction, which requires no ingenuity, and bespeaks no 
wisdom. 

This St. Aubert is a young officer, the son of a deceased 
military friend of Celestine’s father, and is destined to be her 
husband. Indeed, she falls in love with him almost at first 
sight. She depicts her passion, too, in language which proves 
her to be a worthy pupil of Rotiecan and Goethe. But her 
description of her own person, of that of her lover, and of an 
interview in an arbour in her father’s garden, is much too 
glowing for us to transcribe. It is sensual, even to beastli- 
ness ; and Is followed, appropriately enough, by some impious 
reflections. Those in pages 111, , (of the first volume) 
are such as would almost lead us to senate the security of the 
author’s intellects. 

Celestine, after proving the superiority of her feelings over 
her morals, and giving to her lover those substantial marks of 
her affection which most ladies reserve for their husbands, 
marries a member of the National Convention, St. Aubert hav- 
ing previously sailed to America, and her father having perished 
by the guillotine. This woman of exquisite sensibility then 
resigns herself to the arms of a man whom she doves not, and 
cannot, love. It must be observed, however, that a letter had 
been previously received from a friend of St. Aubert’s apprizing 
her of his fall in battle. _ Her husband, La Motte, becomes 
ill-tempered and irritable ; she pensive and wretched. ‘This 
sentimental lady raises a monument, near her husband’s house, 
to the memory of her lover; and fixes on it the following in- 
scription, which is creditable to the author's poetical talents. 


“TO THE MEMORY OF ST. AUBERT. 


“© Though, round thy consecrated bier, 
No torch of Superstition blaz’d ; 
Though, o'er thy tomb, there fell no tear, 
Nor pious orison was rais'd. 
No, 157, Vol. 39, August, 1811. Ee 
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** Still, lover, to thy lonely grave, 
Shall Spring with virgin sweets repair, 
Thou sleeps't among the martyr'd brave, 
And Nature's self shall sorrow there. 


“ Thy dirge shall be the robin's song, 
Thy simple tomb the hillock green; 
And Eve, with tears, will linger long, 
To tell the griet of Celestine.” 





At length she resolves to rid herself of an existence which 
has become intolerable to her. No religious principles stand 
in her way ; she descants, with wonderful fluency, on the right 
of a free agent to dispose of herself as she thinks proper ; and 
talks as much nonsense as was ever put into the mouth of a 
heroine of romance. Her nonsense, however, might . pass 
current, for us, if her impiety did not merit castigation. We 
believe this is the very first writer who ever dreamed of en- 
listing our blessed redeemer in the service of suicide ! Incredi- 
ble as this may appear it is literally the case. *¢ The pure and 
spotless prophet (C hrist) he (Socrates) preceded saw his dis- 

ciple (Judas) sink in suicide before him without rebuke, with- 
vut murmur, without interference! and shall I believe thy 
coward blasphemy against such bright examples ?” Did the 
author ever read the Testament, or has he forgotten the tre- 
mendous denunciations against this treacherous disciple? But 
itis in vain to reasov on an assertion like this, which betrays a 
perversion of intellect that sets all reason at defiance. Surely 
he might have contented himself with aids from the heathen 
world to prop up his crazy fabric, without blaspheming the 
sacred founder of our faith, by making him approve an act 
which is forbidden and reprobated by all laws human and divine | 

Celestine, however, though she had satisfied herself by the most 
miserable sophistr v, and had provided the poison, was prevented 
from committing the projected sin, by the sudden appearance 
of her lover, who had not died of his wounds, but had been 
preserved by some friendly Indians. 

It might be imagined, that a woman, who had so few scru- 
ples as Celestine, would have made no resistance to her lover. 
It was necessary, howev er, to make out asecond volume, and, 
therefore she, inconsistently enough with her character, forbids 
St. Aubert to approach her. But, after writing two or three 
foolish letters, the object of which is to reconcile her to a delibe- 
rate violation of the seventh commandment, a task, it will be 
conceived, of no great difhculty, after what has already happen- 
ed, ashe consents tv see him, and receives him with the same 
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unrestrained ardour which she had manifested on her first re- 
ception of him, in her father’s garden, She describes the mect- 
ing with disgusting warmth. His adulterous intercourse is 
varried on, for some time, when it is discovered by the hus- 
band, who, very unlike French husbands in general, takes 
offence at it, calls out the adulterer, and falls by his hand, St. 
Aubert, then, with a want of gallantry wholly unaccountable, 
flies from the lady, in order to avoid a punishment, which, in 
madern France, he could be in no danger of incurring, and is 
no more heard of. Celestine is delivered of a dead child, the 
fruit, we are told, of her illicit amour, and, being deserted hy 
her lover, retires, in despair, to a convent, where sue dies, two 
years after her admission. 

Such is this incongruous story, interlarded, in the second 
volume, with panegyrics on those revolutionary worthies, Tho- 
mas Paine and Citizen Condoreet. Its moral, the most acute 
easuist would be puzzled to discover; but its immorality can- 
not escape the observation of the most superficial reader. We 
are surprized, beyond measure, that any man should put his 
name tosuch a publication ; and equally so that any respectable 
bookseller should be found to publish it. Fortunately, its 
stupidity, and its price, combine to check its circulation, and it 
is not, therefore, likely ta do much mischief. 
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The Deity and Filiation of Jesus Christ: being the sylstanceof two 
discourses, addressed toa Society meeting for Worship in Gropi- 
lane Chapel, York ; and published at their request. 8vo. Pp. 31. 
Wilson and Son, York ; Longman, London, 1810. 


Tue subject of this tract has been often discussed ; but not, as the 
author supposes, in that intimate connection of the Divinity and Son- 
ship of Jesus Christ which he proposes to consider. He professes to 
be anxious to found his opinions where they can alone be well foun- 
ded, on the authority of the Scriptures. With this view, he more 
absolutely excludes, than we think necessary, all references to early 
opinions and established creeds. This is a favourite course with many 
who profess to be more than ordinarily indignant at human error, 
and desirous only to discover the truth, as it is revealed in the Scripe 
tures; and, certainly, in all things that are essentially necessary to 
salvation, the Scriptures most plainly speak for themselves. On the 
more abstruse points of faith, however, softar as the Scriptures hint at 
them, it does not seem to be the less des‘rable that we should be bene- 
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fitted by the knowledge, wherever it can be obtained, of the opinions 
of those early Christians, who either lived in the times of Christ and 
his Apostles, or who immediately succeeded them, since it is rea. 
sonable to believe that they must better know what was meant by 
Christ. and his Apostles than we can, at this remote period. All 
parties now, however discordant their opinions may be, profess to 
appeal to the Scriptures ; but it is most certain that, in proportion as 
their opinions vary, so are they at difference with the doctrines of 
the Gospel. On the present occasion, it is not our intention to enter 
into a comparison of those opinions; we wish only to observe that 
the author of this tract, and every author whoabsolutely disclaims all 
appeal to early opinions, is much less likely to arrive at any ceftain 
or satisfactory conclusion than he who combines the study of legiti- 
mate history, and the consideration of early opinion, with the dis- 
passionate perusal of the Scriptures. 

We find, in the discourse, the usual illustrations, from the Scrip- 
ture, of the Divinity of Christ ; but it is observed, in a Preface, that 


** The principal novelty in the Discourse, isan opinion which the 
Writer has hazarded, and in which he conceives himself supported by 
Scripture, that the doctrine of the Trinity is peculiar to the New Tes- 
tament, or rather perhaps-to the Christian Dispensation ; and there- 
fore may be conjectured to be, not so much a radical and original, as 
an assumed distinction in the Divine Nature.” 


The meanivg of the writer, is more distinctly stated towards the 
conclusion of the discourse. 


** In looking over the Old Testament, I can discover,” he says, 
** no instance wherein the jfirst subsistence in the Blessed ‘Trinity is 
styled Father, with relation to Christ, except the Prophettc passage in 
2 Sam. vii. 14, and quoied by the Apostle in Heb. i. 5.—I am there- 
fore led to conclude, that the three Sacred Sulsistences were not reveal- 
ed under relative names and characters till the Incarnation of our Re- 
deemer ; and that the relations which these names denote did not take 
place till that period, and telong not at all to the God-head alstractly 
or absolutely considered, but belong to the God-head only as acting cer- 
tain distinct parts in the scheme of Redemption. If it be said, that the 
third Subsistence in the Godhead is called by the characteristic or 
distinguishing name of the Spirit in the Old Testement ; I answer, 
that ia many places where the word occurs, nothing more is meant 
thay a Divine Influence, or Influences. Even in those places where 
it maf be viewed as a personal or proper name, the passages wiH be 
found to be prophetical, and to point forward to the New Testament, 
when the Deity was to be made known under these distinct appella- 
tions,” 


This peculiarity, and an attempt to diminish belief in the eternal 
generation of the Son of God, comprise the distinguishing features 
of this Discourse. 
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Christ is nowhere in Scripture called the Eternal Son of God. He is 
never said to be eternally begotten. The Scriptures affirm nothing 
of our Lord before the beginning of time, under the title of the Son, 
which they do not affirm of him under the title of the Christ. Ifthe 
one proves that he was the Son of God before he came into the world, 
the other equally proves that he was Jesus Christ before he came into 


the world.” 


But if Christ is no where in Scripture called the eternal Son of God, 
in express words, he is certainly often called, the’ Son of God, the word 
which was inthe beginning with God, Of this Son of God, of this word, 
it is declared, by St Jobn, that, 

“* All things were made by him; and without him was not any 
thing made that wasmade.” John. i. 3. 

St. Paul, moreover, declares that. 

** By him were all things created, that are in Heaven, and that 
are in Earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or domi- 
hions, or principalities, or powers ; all things were created ly him, and 
for him.” Col. i, 16. 

Now we are apostolically taught, that ‘he that built all things is 

God ;”* and we know that God is from eternity. ‘The Son built, or 
created all things, that are in Heaven, and that are in the Earth, and 
consequently is the God who is from eternity. This the Scriptures 
declare, and beyond this, or other than this, we none of us can 
know. The divine nature is incomprehensible, and ali that we have to 
do, is, in our humble contemplation of it, to confine ourselves within 
the spirit, and, as nearly as possible, within the language, of Scrip- 
ture. 
It is due to the author of this Discourse to add, that he generally 
treats his subjects with a becoming humility, and a genuine charity 
towards the opinions of others. Weare sorry, however, to notice 
one exception, which we met with in the Preface. He says, 

** As to the Socinians, it appears to him, that their tenets are so 
little countenanced by Scripture, as scarcely to deserve refutation.” 

We are as well convinced as he can be that the tenets of the Soci- 
nians are unscriptural, but we do not think, therefore, that they are 
beneath the care of refutation,—Rather do we think that, wherever 
error prevails, there does it become the enlightened Christian to apply 
the necessary instruction, and that the necessity of doing so is in- 
creased rather than diminished by the contrariance of any professed 
tenets with the Scripture, 

With respect to the novel opinion of our author, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is peculiar-to the New Testament, we know that the 
law was our school-masier to bring us unto Christ ; and it may be, 
perhaps, admitted that the three sacred subsistences were not reveal- 
ed, under relative names and characters, till the Incarnation of our 


* Hebrews iii. 4. 
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Redeemer ; but his further idea, that the relations which these names 
denote did not take place till that pertod, and belong notat all to the 
Gorthead abstractly cr absolutely considered, but telong to the Godhead 
only as acting certain distinct parts in the scheme of redemption, is, in 
our opinion, repugnant to the Scriptures, particularly to the last Reve- 
lation which God has been pleased to make of bimself in the Gospel, 
wherein the Son and the Holy Ghost are put on an equality with the 

Father, and wherein the Son is expressly stated to bave created all 
things in Heaven and in earth, and must consequently have had an 
existence before the creation of all things, and in a manner in- 
explicable by us before his Incarnation of the Virgin Mary. 


An Address . a Clergyman to his Parishioners. By R. Valpy, 
ID. D. F. A. Rector of Straddishall, Suffolk. Svo Pp. 151. 
Richardson ; and Longman and Co, London ;. and J. Deck, Bury. 


1810. 


Tars is a judicious and pious address from a judicious and pious 
clergyman to his parishioners. ‘* It was,” he says, “ his first inten- 
tion to print it exclusively for them; but some cleric al friends, on 
whose judgment he relies, pursuaded hie to publish it.” The Chris- 
tian world is much indebted to Doctor Valpy for attending to the 
salutary recommendation of those friends, and they may have the 
satisfaction to retlect, that they have been the means of giving a more 
extended circulation to an excellent epitome of Christian faith and 
Christian duty, than at first entered into the view of its humble and 
respectable author. 

The address commences with a familiar proof of the existence of 
God. It then proceeds to treat of the Son of God ; of the Holy Ghost ; 
of the Trinity ; on rending the Scriptures; on the Incarnation of 
Jesuf Christ; on the doctrines of Jesus Christ; on the Re- 
surrection ; on Redemption ; of Justification ; of Faith ; of Works ; 
of Works without Faith; of Faith without TVorks; on the 
Union of Faith and Works ; on Merit and Reward ; on Humility ; 0 
the Influence of the Holy Spirit ; on Repentance ; on Regeneration, or 
New Birth ; on Conversion: ou Delay of Conversion ; on our Endea- 
vours; on Predestination ; ani Free-will. 

Under these several heads is contained a short and plain sketch of 
the principal doctrines of the C hristian religion. ‘This constitutes the 
first part of the address. The second part contains a summary of 
Christian duties, as far as they relate to conduct ; namely, 

Of Prayer; of Public Horship ; of Family Prayer ; ; of the Sacra- 
ment; of Forgiveness of Injuries ; of Veneration to the name of God ; 
on Relative Duties. To these succeed An Exhortation to Piety ; 

emarks on Prospect in Life; on the use of Time, and on Death. 

In this conclusion of his address to his parishioners; and, through 
thein, to all Christians, this sound, discreet, and regular minister “of 
Jesus Christ, observe :,— 

* “Thus I have given you a short and very imperfect abstract of the 
great truths, which I lave endeavoured to explain, and of the exh ore 
talions to religious practice, which I have enforced from the pulpit.” 
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Dr. Valpy has, indeed, given a short, but we do not admit, an 
imperfect sketch of Christian faith and duty. He has ably expounded 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, and judiciously arranged them 
as the proper foundation of human conduct. The scriptures, without 
any comment, do, doubtless, contain all things necessary to 
salvation ; but, since it is among the unhappy consequences of 
religious divisions, that the most contrary doctrines are, by the 
several maintainers of them, referred to the scriptures, every 
parent who has at heart the salvation of his children, every 
true disciple of Christ, who is anxious that others should be protected 
against the contagion of error, must feel anxious that those scriptures, 
which were intended for the comfort and edification of man, should 
not be wrested to his confusion and destruction. Every such 
arent, and every such disciple of Christ, may be grateful, under 
God, to the author of this address, and may safely put it into the 
hands of young persons, and of all over whom they possess any 
authority, as a seasonable guard against the mischievous designs of the 


Infidel, or the mistaken views of the Sectary. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of offering to our readers 


one extract from the section on Predestination. 
“ It has been observed by some: ‘ Your endeavours are useless. 


Your _ fate is determined. You are destined by the decrees of 


God for everlasting bliss, or for endless torment, before the 


foundation of the world.’ This is generally cal'el the doctrine of 
Calvin. That celebrated reformer, in his zeal to depart as far .¢ 
possible from the church of Rome, gave rise to this notion «cf 
Predestination, which he himself calls a “ horrible decree.” That 
church had, among the errors which time bad introduced into it, 


taught the doctrine of |“ Works of Supererogation,” «that is, of 


voluntary works, which are not absolutely required by the law ot 
(rod, but possess a higher degree of merit than is necessary for 
salvation. In order to oppose this tenet, Calvin declared that works 
Were so far from being meritorious, that they were of no avail, 
because all mankind are appointed to salvation or reprobation ope 
they come into the world. It is true that Calvin, in many of bis 
works, in some degree qualities this doctrine, so as 'o ri it 
with the free ageucy of man; but that distinction has not been 
observed by some ‘of his followers, who hold the decree of 
Predestination in all its horror. 

** St. Paul declares . that those, whom God did Soreknow, He did 
predestinate to Le conformed to the image of His Son. ‘The Jews loved 
to represent themselves as the peculiar people of God, and exclusively 
intitled to His favour and blessings. To correct this presumptuous 
mistake, the great Apostle informs them, that the grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men; that there was 
no difference between the Jew and the Greek; and that whosoever 
should callon the name of the Lord, should be saved. He adds, that 


God had, from the beginning, determined to receive into His 


favour, in the fulness of time, the Gentiles, ihat is, 
Datiuns, whom he had predestinated unio the adoption of chi tien b 


persons of all 
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Jesus Christ, according to the good pleasure of His wiil. This is the 
scheme of Divine Predestination, which is so far from dooming 
any one to eternal perdition, that it opens the door of mercy and 
salvation to all mankind,” 


The duties of the Clerical Profession, selected from vartous Authors, 
ande:ucidated with notes, on Sermons---preaching--- St. Paul's charge 
to Timothy—Sin—Example—Infidelity— Unte elievers—Credit of a 
Clergyman— Holiness—Family Prayer-—A Christian — Dissenters 
Salvation, Hc. 12mo Pp..106. S. Jackson, Romsey ; Crosby and 
Co. London. 1810. 


Turis is professedly a Compilation from the works of Churchmen 
and Dissenters. ‘The duties of the Clerical Profession, are declared 
to be quoted “ from Writers of Celebrity of ,the Establishment.” 
The Quotations, so faras they go, may be verbally correct ; but 
they are given in so unconnected a way, as to fall very short of con- 
veying the spirit of their several Authors, and are sometimes mis- 
“applied by the compiler. Taking «pp rtunity, for instance, from 
Archbishop Secker, to urge upon te Clergy, the importance of 
a evangelically, and teaching the principles of the Gospel, 
re adds ; 

‘* When we do hear these doctrines of ‘Christianity preached at 
Church, pure and uncorrupt, we see the multitude gathered together, 
and all the people say, ‘ it is anew doctrine.’ " P. 8. 

Hence it would seem that the author thought himself justified, 
from the caution given by the Archbishop to his clergy, with respect 
to the necessity of their insisting on the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, toinsinuate that christianity was generaliy untaught in our 
churches. No such insinuation was, in a general way, conveyed by 
thatexcellent prelate, however he might lament the merely moral 
strain of instruction which some individuals had adopted.—His own 
words are, 

‘* To improve the people effectually, you must be assiduous in 
teaching the principles of the Gospel; and of the Gospel, not as 
almost explained away by modern refiners, but as the truth is in 
Jesus, as it is taught by the church of which you are Members, and 
as you have engaged, by your subscriptions and declaiations, that you 
will teach it yourselves,’’* 

Here the Archbishop urges upon the clergy, assiduity in teaching 
Christian Truth, as itis taught by the Church, of which they are 
Members ; but the compiler has the hardihood to construe the ad- 
monition into a sweeping charge of neglect of Christian In- 
struction, saying, when we do hear the doutrines of Christianity 

preached at Church, all the people say, it is a new doctrine. Such 
liberality as this is unluckily not new to us, nor is the mischief 
unknown, thuta wanton indulgence in it, has occasioned to that 
sound branch of the church of Christ, established in these dominions, 


— 
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* Archbishop Secker’s first charge. 
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As we proceed in the book, we find the compiler collecting mate- 
rials to furnish the clergy with favourable feelings towards the 
dissenters. ——They are told to remember that the Bible is open to 
every christian ; and that they whe differ from the clergy in religious 
opinions bave an unquestionable right to judge for themselves. 

This is very trite, and w'l! doubtless sound well in the ears of 
many, particularly as the compiler supposed it probable that his 
little work would be read more by the Laity than by the Clergy. P. g. 
It would, however, have been bur consistent with the humble teach- 
able Spirit of the Gospel, if it had been added, that to dissent from 
a church in which the Sacraments are duly administered by a regular 
Clergy, and against which no sin can be preferred, savoureth not of 
that reg ird to unity which Christ taught, nor is consistent with the 
warm exiortation of the Apostle to the Corinthians, that there 
might be ne schisms, nor divisions, among them. 

It will be seen that this is not a book which we can safely recom- 
meud to be put into the hands of any persons.—-When among the 
name of authors cited are those of Herbert, Gisborne, Macknight, 
Secker, Porteus, and others equally and deservedly famous, it will 
be expected that there mast be many good quotations. There are, 
indeed, many ; but the tendency of the Book, under the profession 
of pointing ou: the duties of the clerical profession, is adapted to 
raise the esteem of dissenting Ministers, and to lessen, in proportion, 
reverence to the established church, and her ministers.—For this 
purpose, ample use is made of the writings of Dissenters, particularly 
of Bogue and Bennet, trom whose history the principles of the 
Dissenters are deduced, —~High encomiums are passed on the 
purity of their lives, and on their mode of Instruction in the reign 
of William and Mary.—But ‘not satisfied with this, it is observed 
that, 

‘‘ The general way of preaching used by the ablest divines in 
the establishment, at this time, was in comparison as to effect, but 
like a pointless arrow.” P. 135. 

The proper ase to be made by the regular Clergy, of publications 
of this kind, is, in the first place, to shew themselves patterns of good 
works : in doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, stncerity, sound 
speech that cannot le condemned; that he that is of the contrary 
part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of them, and then 
to omit no proper opportunity to teach those committed to their 
charge the constitution of the Christian Church, and to expound 
their own authority, in their ministerial capacity, as the duly-appointed 
successors of Christ and his apostles.—By thus uniting sound instruc- 
tion to the purity of their lives they will have done all that it 
is in their power, as men, to have done, to repel schism and 
divisions. We, for our parts, will lose no opportunity to supply 
that deficiency, which originates in the modesty of the clergy, 
to point out the authority of the ministerial function, and to call the 
attention of the christian world to that important, but neglected, 
trath, that no pretended or even real superiority of zeal, on the part of 
dissenting ministers, can ever justify the people in attaching themselves 
to their ministry, since their zeal is unauthorized, and not employed 
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in the good cause of promoting unity among Christ's disciples, but 
in the unscriptural cause of extending the dominion of -heresy and 
schism. 
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Modern Persecution ; a poem, in tirce cantos. Ey the author of the 
Age of Frivolity. 12mo. Pp. 43. T. Williams. 181}. 


We should beg pardon of our readers, for placing this vile doggrel 
under the head poetry ; bui as it is not usual to assign a distinct 
place in a review to works, which consist of either réaldry or non- 
sense, we had no alternative. There is, however, in this notable 
production before us, which is the worthy offspring of a dissenting 
preacher, something more than ribaldry and nonsense ; for it.con- 
tains a great number of /ies, and a great deal of malignity. Our 
readers will forgive the coarseness of our language, when they 
recollect the necessity of sometimes addressing our evemies in their 
own language, particularly when it is the only language which they 
seem to understand. 

This would-be-reverend poetaster imputes a spirit of persecution 
to the established church, the most tolerant church certainly which 
has subsisted from the first propagation of Christianity to the present 
times; and,in grateful return for the toleration which he, and all other 
sectaries enjoy, he lavishes his vulgar abuse on our prelates and clergy ; 
on the zealous members of the establishment ; and on the laws of the 
Jand. And yet, so inveterate is his stupidity, that while be reviles 
the laws, he proves their tolerant and liberal spirit by the very facts 
which he adduces in support of his charges. 

We have accused him of /ying ; the charge against a pretended 
teacher of religion is a serious one, and it is due both to his character 
and to our own, to substantiate it by proof.—Speaking of the author 
of ‘‘ Hints,” &c. by a Barrister, he says, 

‘* From your prolitic pen such works proceed, 
As Bonner might have read, and B s would read. 

To this last line, he subjoins the following note. ** B s, 
author of a pamphlet on education, in which it is advised that no 
schools should te allowed ly government, but such as teach the church 
catechism, and use the church creeds and prayers.” 

Now we defy him to produce, in the pamphlet to which he 
alludes, any passage whatever to sanction this bold assertion The 
author of that pamphlet admits, most fully, as we and every sound 
churchman do, the right of dissenters to educate their own children 
in their own way; but he calls upon the members af the established 
church, and upon the government, which must be composed of such 
members, not to suffer seminaries of education io be established, for 
the children of the estalliskment, unless they teach the religion of the 
church, which is the religion of the state. This man, therefore, has 
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told a deliberate and wicked falsehood, calculated to delude his weak 
followers, and to aggravate their hatred of the true church, and 
their attachment to fanaticism and schism. 

The subject of his doggrel, is some trials which have lately taken 
place, respecting unlicensed conventicles, disturbance of methodis- 
tical assemblies, and refusal to bury unbaptized persons in consecrated 
ground. In all these cases, as appears by his own account, these 
dissenters were successful ; and yet he makes them a pretext for 
abusing the church and the laws of the realm. And are these malig- 
nant revilers, these implacable enemies, to be exempted from salutary 
restrictions of law, or are these restrictions to be exclusively imposed 
on the regular clergy? If there were a proper sense of religion in 
the country, at least in that part of it which forms the legislative body 
of the state, not a doubt could be entertained on the subject. 

Describing the teachers,of his own sect, he says, 

‘© From schools, or priests, no dubious light they drew, 


But borrowed from the bible what they knew. 
* * - + * * * * 


* x * * * * “ * 
No stera logician marshall'd what they thought, 
Yet they would puzzle people better taught.” 

This may be truly. called the pride of ignorance. A parcel of 
untaught, unschooled, uneducated, mechanics, here claim a superi- 
ority of talent over learned men in the exposition of the scripture ! 
That they would puzzle men better taught, is true enough, for 
they puzzle their audiences and themselves; and who, indeed, 
would nat be puzzled by their nonsensical jargon ? 

The Birmingham rioters are brought in to prove the persecuting 
spirit of the church. ‘The scribbler, however, chuses to forget that 
one of the magistrates, who was most active in his efforts to quell the 
mob, was a clergyman of the church of England ; and that the man 
who wrote the treasonable hand-bill, which chiefly roused the popu- 
Jar indignation, was a’ dissenting schoolmaster: he omits, too, to 
notice the result, namely, the execution of the offenders who were 
apprehended. No, that would not suit his argument, nor his object, 
it would not complete the pretence of Persecution. 

Alluding to the refusal of the Reverend T. Wickes to bury the 
child of a dissenter, he abuses Mr, Daubeny, and bepraises Sir John 
Nicholl. This is as it should be; we admit that the former merits 
the censure, and the latter the panegyrics, of the eneriies of the 
established church, for their respective conduct on that occasion, 
But if he stumbles upon any thing like a just observation, it is 
entirely by chance, and he hastens to make amends for it, by inter- 
mixing it with some falsehood or ignorance. He says, that this 
refusal to bury dissenters, consigns them to rot, like dogs, in unhal- 
lowed ground. It is very well known, that dissenters have burial 
grounds of their own, where they generally bury their dead ;—now 
does this man call these grounds unhallowed ?—and does be suppose, 
that corpses interred there rot like dogs? If he do, why does he 
remain a dissenter; and if he do not, why state a falsehood? He 
reviles the university of Oxford, of which’ he knows about as much 
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as the vice-chancellor of Oxford knows of Billingsgate. But this 
is done for the sake of introducing another /e in the shape of the 
following note : 

«* Six students were expelled from Edmund Hall, in the university 
of Oxford, in the year 1763, for the crimes of praying, preaching, 
and reading the scriptures.” 

The truth is, that the six students here ailuded to, whose names 
were James Matthews, Thomas Jones, Joseph Shipman, Benjamin 
Kay, Erasmus .Middleton, and Thomas Grove, were expelled for 
various breaches of the statutes of the university, which they had 
solemnly sworn to observe; and the breach of which, therefore, 
ainounted to perjury. The chief breach imputed to them was, fre- 
quenting unlawful conventicles, preaching both in chapels and in pri- 
vate houses, though not in orders, and maintaining doctrines and tenets, 
contrary to the articles of the church of England. After a solemn 
hearing, before the vice-chancellor, in his visitatorial capaci's (for he 
was visitor of Edmund Hall, of which they were members) the 
charges against them being fully proved, they were formally expelled. 
Their defence was afterwards undertaken by the celebrated Mr. 
Whitefield, and the late Sir Richard Hill; both of whom were most 
satisfactorily answered by Dr. Nowell, one of the assessors, and by Mr. 
Brown, ap undergraduate of Exeter college. To quote only one of 
the statutes of their own college, will be sufficient to prove the justice 
of their expulsion. 

“* Quod si quis, aliquod dogma, contra doctrinam, vel disciplinam, 
Ecclesia Anglicane defenderit vel conventiculis iilicitis interesse 
presumpserit, ab aula expellatur. Apen. 2d Stat. p. 74. 

For the benefit of those methodistical worthies who have drawn 
no light from schools, or priests, we subjoin a translation. 

«' If any one shall defend any unsound opinion, contrary to the 
doctrine, or discipline, of the Church of England, or shall pre- 
“sme to be present at illicit conventicles, let him be expelled from the 

all.” 

These men also violated the 23rd article of the church, which 
says, and let this self-elected teacher and saint, and S. S. attend to it. 
** It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of public 

reaching, or ministering the sacraments in the congregation, before 
he be lawfully called, and sent toexecutethe same. And these we 
‘ought to judge lawfully called and sent, which be chosen, and called 
by men who have public authority given to them in the congrega- 
tion, to cal] and send ministers into the Lord's vineyards.” 

But, no matter, though they had broken their oaths again and 
again, they would not be less esteemed by sectaries. The fact is, 
they were low, illiterate men, who ought never to have been admitted 
into the university, and who only went thither for the purpose of 
smuggling themselves into-the pale of the church, for the purpose 
of perverting its doctrines, and leading its members astray. - One of 
these students had been a weaver, and kept an alehouse,—a second, 
was a barber,—and a third, a draper. 
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We have said that this dissenting poetaster vilifies our prelates and 
slergy ; let our readers judge for themselves : 


‘* Still, now and then good priests and prelates rise, 
Who think a litde persecution wise ; 

Provided they can colour so the fact, 

That Jaw itself shall guarantee the act ; 

Or, if their prying skill can find a fl.w, 

To quash and counteract the force of law. 


Again, 

‘« Some parsons never preach but when they pray, 
That pure good gospel in the desk they read, 

The sacred word, and apostolic creed ; 

Then, having finished prayers, mount up on high, 
And all the doctrine of the desk deny ; 

Thus reading prayers, they truth unwitting teach, 
Bat in the puipit, neither pray nor preach.” 

The same malignant and lying spirit pervades the whole book ; 
and these are the men who.accuse the church of persecution ; and 
this is the grateful return which they make for the toleration which 
they enjoy. Lord Sidmouth, of course, is scurrilously abused for 
his late bill. The dissenters now speak in a tone of triumph; they 
disdain toleration, and boldly aim at ascendancy ; and, unless the firm 
hand of the legislature interfere, and impose some effective check on 
their destructive course, sooner or later they will gain their point, 


Original Sonnets and other Poems. By Mary F. Johnson, 12mo, 
Pp. 160. Longman and Co. 1810. 
In a preface written with spirit, ability, and good sense ; the author 
speaks modestly of her own pretensions, and neither defies nor depre- 
Cates criticism. In truth, she has more reason to court, than to dread, 
the critical sentence, for her strains are uniformly marked by a chaste 
simplicity of thought and diction, a moral energy of sentiment, and 
a correct purity of taste, which cannot fail to secure esteem for the 
author, and the highest approbation for her poems. Indeed, we 
never recollect any volume of sonnets, no not even Petrarch’s, from 
the perusal of which we have derived no such pleasure, as from that 
now before us. Miss Johnson is evidently a warm admirer, and 
aclose observer of the beauties of nature. She describes them with 
warmth, but her enthusiasm is so chastened by reason and judgment, 
that it never betrays her into any wildness of thought, or extraya- 
gance of Janguage. As avotary of nature, she disdains the mere- 
tricious embellishments of art; and she has too much sterling 


sense, and strong talent, to require any such flimsy aids. With having 
given this general, and just character of her sonnets, we shall extract 
three of them on different subjects, but not selected for their supe- 
riority over the rest, to convince our readers that our sentence has 


not been dictated by undue partiality. 
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“* Invocation to the spirit, send to haunt Wroxall down.” 


‘¢ The solemn moon beams fall, soft dews distil, 
While now, in pensive mode, I lonely walk, 
Come sullen spirit of the breezy hill, 
Convince a sceptic, and before me stalk. 
Skimm’st thou by night the heath's impurpled bloom, 
To view the rocks abrupt, and white-sail’d bark, 
While Luna’s rays, the sea and coast illume, 
Gilding stack’d farm, woods, meads, and* mansion'd park. 
Wast thou a bard, enkindling martial rage ; 
Wast thou a mighty chief in combat slain; 
Still doomed to haunt this once embattl'd stage, 
And guard the barrow’d urns from aught profane ? 
Come what thou wast, and what thou art reveal, 
Show me what spirits are, and tell me what they feel.” 





‘* RESERVE.” 
‘* Reserve! cold mistress of the manner’d mind, 
Whose mean, repulsive form, politeness hides, 
Beneath the mask of deference refin'd, 


Which still assents, but never once confides, ¥ 
Preceptress of the deep and sanction’d guile, si 

Trust to entice without return of trust! f 
To counterfeit good nature’s winning smile ! it 

While at thy heart the sucial feelings rust. p 
Ne’er was this breast for thy direction made : 

At thy approach instinctively it shrinks, 7 


And clings more closely to the honest shade, 
Where speaks veracity what nature thinks. 

I like thee not, when by politeness drest ; 

But thee, by rudeness rob'd, I must detest! 


M 

* LOVE.” at 

* Tpot of ardent youth's impassion’d pray’r ! fo 
God of the flushing cheek and glance of fire! co 
Whose inspiration wakes the sleeping lyre ! ta: 
Who cheatest fancy with thy forms of air ! to 
Thy sacrifice let other hands prepare : In 
Remotely, wily boy ! let me admire ao 

‘* ‘Yhy purple light, and bloom of young desire,” th 






Adapt for love my heart, but come not there. 
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Mine be it to conceive, not feel thy sway. 
Upon me, at unhurtful distance, shine ; 
But ne’er may I, in blind submission, lay 
My reason, peace, and judgment, on thy shrine ! 
Enough of thee—though I not thee adore— 
I know, to pity them who know thee more !” 





“€ To Mrs. Hadfield.” 


‘* Or adulation ne’er the strain accuse 

When truth the lyre of eulogy assumes ; 
The noblest office of the bonest muse, 

Is decking worth with honor’s lasting crown. 
The limner who your character designs, 

Charms wholly feminine should clearly trace : 
Right sense and bending ease should mark the lines, 
And softest candour blend with polish'd grace. 

From cares connubial and maternal), rise 
The fairest specimens of female worth ; 
And honour in domestic virtue lies, 
Of which no talents can supply the dearth. 
And you, my friend, whose friendship forms my boast, 
In woman's highest province shine the most.” 


From these specimens our readers may forma fair opinion of the 


whole volume. ‘They may learn from them, also, the fair author's 
sentiments upon the the intéresting topics of Reserve, Love, and 
Friendship. ‘Vhere is a delicacy and justness of conception and feeling 
in the Jast stanza honourable both to the mind.and to the heart of the 
poet. 


The consolations of Erin; an eulogy, dedicated, ly permission, to his 
Royal Highness the Price Regent. By Charles Phillips, A. B. 
and of the Middle Temple, Author of *‘ The Loves of Celestine 
and St. Aubert ;” a romantic tale: 4to. pp. 46. J. J. Stockdale. 
Isil. 


Mr.Puiturps, in his dedication, proves himselfan unskilful panegyrist, 
and a sorry logician ; the will however, we doubt not, will be taken 


for the deed. But in verse he succeeds better than in prose, and. 


considering that his poem is a professed eulogy, be has performed bis 
task with considerable skill ; and, with some few exceptions, with 
tolerable justice ; and, certainly, with no common portion of talent. 
Indeed, Ireland has sent forth such a splendid assemblage of heroism 
and genius, that the language of justice is, in any cases, the same with 
the language of panegyric. 


** See thy laurel-circled son, 
Leading crimson conquest on ; 
See how India comes from far, 
And looks on Lusitania’s war,— 
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See how she waves her banner proud, 
And claps her hands, and cries aloud, 
** Yield, Europe, half his fame to me, 
I nurs'd the child of victory !” 


** Happy chief! upon whose head 
Contending climes their honours shed ! 
Happy chief ! whose sword has won 
A title, nobler than a throne, } 
The nation-saving WeitincTon ! 


He must be a mongrel indeed, as De Foe wouid say, wlio could not 
join in praise of a Wellington! The lines on Sheriden are so inge- 
niously contrived, as to render it impossible to draw any fixed conclu- 
sion from them; and the eulogy on Grattan is, we suspect, ironical. 
The amiable qualities of Lord Moira afford a fair subject for the exer- 
cise of poetical talent ; but even poetry may be too poetical, and the 
poet, in this instance, has transgressed the bounds of moderation. The 
Rising Sun is a natural object of adoration to a bard, and if he con- 
templates it too Jong, it is not wonderful that his eyes should be 
dazzled, and his judgment obscured. 

Mr. Phillips depicts to his countrymen, in strains both poetical and 
patriotic, the horrors of a French invasion, and the crimes of Buo- 
Raparte. 

‘* His aid is murder in disguise, 

His triumph, freedom’s obsequies ; 

His faith is fraud, his wisdom guile, 

Creation withers in his smile. 

’Midruius upon ruin hurl'd, 

He flames—the Aftna of the world; 

No offering can avert his wrath, 

No human feeling cross bis path. 

See Spain in his embraces die, 

His ancient friend, his firm ally ; 

See hapless Portugal, who thought 

A common creed, her safety bought. 

A common creed! --alas ! his life 

Has been one bloody, impious strife ! 

Beneath his torch the altars burn, 

And blush on the polluted urn— 

Beneath his christian foot is trod, 

Tie symbol of the christian god. 

The plunder'd fane—the murder'd priest— 

The holy Pontiff’s age opprest ; ' 

Religion’s blush, and nature's sigh, 

Proclaim NapoLeon s piety. 

This is able painting, and its chief excellence consists. in the 

strength of the resemblance = After representing to bis countrymen 
other effects of a successful invasion, he thus patriotically concludes, 
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“ T love thee, Erin! yet, before . 
The Gallic fiend should taint thy shore, 
Myself would seize the flaming brand, 
And’ burn the verdure of the land. 

In vain has nature bless'd our isie, 
And banished venom from its soil. 

In vain adorned our landscape green, 
With hill, and vale, and varied scene. 
Jn vain with music filled our brakes, 
With tufted islets deck’d our lakes, 
And such bigh tnountain-glories spread, 
That beaven resis upon their head ; 
In vain bestowed us beauiy bright, 
‘lo grace the day, and bless the nigbt; 
If ihus we trast the tempter’s voice, 
And violaie our paradise. 


Ina note to this passage, he Jibels the rulers of Ireland, and repre- 
sents that country as a prey to intolerance. He must be very ignorant, 
indeed, if he do not know that there is no country in the world, 
which has an established religion, in which such pertect toleration 


prevails as in Ireland. He taiks, too, at the close of his book, of 


atsqualifications ; here again he ought to know, that no disqualification 
is imposed by law upon the papists of Ireland, which is not imposed 
on the Protestants. ‘The fact is, that no subject whatever can hold 
certain offices, without submitting to certain tests ; to these the papists 
refuse to submit, and so disqualify themselves. It is somewhat st.ange 
that when this author writes poetry, be mostly uses the language 
of truth, while be seems to reserve fiction for his prose. For this 
reason, among others, we prefer his poetry to his prose. 
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A Letter to Dr. Jones on the composition of the Eau Medicinale d' Husson. 
By James Moore, member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 
Pp. 46, small 8vo. Johnson and Co. isl). 


Mr. Moore having detected the plagiary of Husson from Pliny, 
was thence lead to conclude, that white Heliebore was the chief 
ingredient of his Eau Medicinale in which a slight smell of laudanum 
is also evident. Proceeding synthetically to prepare a mixture the same 
in colour, taste, smell, and effect, as that imported trom France, 
he found that Sydenham’s laudanum, which is prepared with an 
infusion of c:ude opium, s.ffron, cinnamon, and cloves, in Spanish 
white wine, added to an iofesion of white heilebore root in Malaga 
wine, pretty beatly answered the purpose. Ou administering his 
compound tus prepared, to patients iabouring uuder Ufe gout, ‘hey 
experienced effects very similar to those which occur after taking the Eau 
No. 158, Vol. 39, dugust, t= 11. ik f 
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Medicinale, and with equally favourable results, The following isthe 
author's process:—‘* take white hellebore root 8oz. and 24 pints of 
white wine. The root is to be cut in thin slices and infused for 10 days, 
occ asionally shaking the bottle ; it is then to be filtred through paper.” 
When administered for the gout, to three parts of this wine and white 
hellebore ene part of liquid laudanum is added. The same quantity 
which Husson's botiles at 10s Gd contain, may be made of this 
substitute for 2d. The discovery is fortunate ; and although it be not 
exactly the same asthe French quack medicine, it may nevertheless 
be very useful. In violent paroxysms of the gout the dose 1s from 
1 to 2 drachms, in slighter affections from 30 to 60 drops. 
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Mavor Abtreviated, ly the applic ation of a new principle to his cele- 
brated system of Universal Stenography ; teing an entirely new 
and complete book of Short Hand, perfectly legitle, distinct in all 
its parts, and adapted to every purpose of neat and expeditious 
writing, ly which nearly one half of the words of any sulject may 
be written, each with a single stroke of the pen; with one simple 
rule of construction, suffictently concise to enable the practitioner to 
follow a speaker, The whole illustrated ly 15 copper-plate impres- 
sions, containing 46 sets of progressive examples. By J. H. Clive. 
Pp. 78. 12mo0. 78.61, Chester, Neweastle-under-Lyne ; Crosby, 
London, 1810. ) 


Notwithstanpino the inconsistency, in the author's title, of pro- 
fessing to be an abbreviator, and, at the same time, original writer, 
we mast allow that he has produced a very neat and easy system of 
short hand, although we do net think that be has surpassed kwington 
so far as he seenis to suppose. ‘The alphabet of the latter is more 
systematic; but Mr. C deserves credit tor facility and dispatch in 
the tormation of his characters. That it is greatly superior to the 
work of Mavor, which he appears to estimate too highly, no one 
will deny ; that it may be extremely useful to all persons, who have 
occasion to use contractions, or short-hand, we most willingly admit, 
and to sach persons we recommend it. 


Moral Truths, and Studies from Natural History; intended as a 
Sequel to the Juvenile Journal, or Tales of Truth. By Mrs. 
Cockle, author of Important Studies for the Female Sex, &c. 
Pp. 313. l2me. 7s. Chapple, 1810. 

Tue author of this volume is already well-known as one of the most 

useful female wruers. The extensive subject of Natural History, 

howerer, requires much attention and know icdge to render it enter- 
taining to young minds. Darwin, who bad uo other object than to 
make saleable books, and who one day wrete hymns to the deity, 
and another contended for the atheistic doctrine of spontaneous or 
equivocal generation, is a very bad guide on such subjects. He may 
occasionally amuse adepts, but will mislead tyraes. 
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Mrs. C. has inserted the Dutch fabulous tale of the Upas-tree 
of Java; but had she consulted the late Appendixes to the Antijac. 
Reviews, she would have found a more correct description of this tree, 
and also that its juice is not more poisonous than that of many Eng- 
lish plants. The practical lessons, inculeated in those ‘‘ Moral Truths,” 


merit the approbation of all those who wish to combine pure mora-— 


lity with good sense and social triendship, 


A History of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Buildings, attached to the 
University of Oxford, including the Lives of the Founders, By 
Alex. Chalmers, ®. S.A. [lustrated with a Series of Engravings 
ty Jas. Storer and John Grieg. 2 vols. 8vo. Ip. 500, 11. 5s, Cooke 
and Parker, Oxford ; Longman and Co. London. 


Tere is, perhaps, no other town in Europe the buildings of which 
make an equal impression on the mind of the unlettered peasant, the 
artist, and the philosopher, like Oxford. Its majesty, vast variety, 
simplicity and dignity, combined with its obvious antiquity, all strike 
the eye of the astonished and delighted spectator. Were it situated in 
any foreigu country, could Paris boast of any thing similar’, its praises 
would re-echo through every drawing room, hall, and public 
place. Lisping babes would be taught to extol it; and, like 
another Seville, it would become a proverb, that they who 
had not seen Oxford had seen nothing, ‘That an acquaintance with 
the unequalled beauties of this city should become more general and 
intimate, a work like the present seemed absolutely necessary ; some- 
thing portable, but more ample than the common guides, and yet 
Jess voluminous and prolix than the works of professed antiquaries. 
For this purpose the editor is particularly well qualified, as the antiqui- 
ties and histories of this University appear to be his chief antiquarian 
hobby. The work and plan of Wood has formed his basis, but much 
of the superstructure is either the result of bis own researches, or those 
of his cotemporaries ‘* Some information,” he observes, ‘‘ not pe- 
nerally known, it is hoped, bas been recovered respecting the lives of 
the Founders, most of whom have been unaccountably neglected — In 
the selection of the names of the eminent scholars of Oxfoid, 
as well as the short characteristic sketches attempied, more regaid, 
perhaps, bas been paid to Contemporary fame, than to the capricious ver- 
dict of modern and more fastidious times. Few pleasures can be more 
rational, few satisfactions more complete, than to be able to recal the 
memory of departed worih, and to point out the classic ground that has 
been ‘ dignified by genius, wisdom, and piety ;° and which nove can 
pass with $ frigid indifference.” Although neglect has too frequently 
obscured the bistory of the learned and the pious of ancient times, it 
ought never to be forgotten, that our lear: ing 18 the result of their la- 
bours, and our piety the answer to their prayers,” 

Io a briet but eamprehensive introduction, Mr. C. gives an abstract 
ot the history of this University, which now consists of 20 colleges, 
and five halls. These Messrs. we and Grieg have designed aud 
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engraved with bok usual accuracy and neatness. Jn the historical 
and biographical d details, many curious circumstances, customs, and 
tiames of places are illustrated, and the whole presents an inte: esting 
picture of morals, manners, and Jearning, during nearly six centurie 
Biographical sketches, or incidental notices of more than 130 Ype Nelil 
are contained in these volumes. But the great novelty in this work is 
its architectural illustrations, containing highly-finished engravings of 
all the colleges, balls, and public buildings, on 32 plaies. ‘The tron- 
tispiéce and vignette are landscape views of ihe city ; next, are views 
of M erton Coll ge and Chapel, Ve aire Balliol, Exeter, Oriel, 
Queen's, New College, Lincoln, All Sonls, Magdalen Gate and C ha- 
pel, Brasen Nose, and Gate Chil Sbrist Church, Hall and Staircase, 
Cathedral, Peckwater Square, Trinity, St. John’s, Jesus, Wadham 
Chapel, Pembroke, Worcester, Hertiord, School's Tower, Radclitte 
Libriry, and St. Mary’s Church. . few places furnish such a variety 
in architecture, which embraces something of almost every style and 
country, The plates, indeed, tothese volumes, would sell on the stalls 
for, nearly the whole expense of the work. 


We understand that a similar account of Cambridge is in a state of 


forwardness, and will be published at the ensuing season, 


Essays an Man, delineating his intellectual and moral qualities; 1st, 
on the acquisition of self knowledge ; second, on the elements of 
human nature; third, on the symptoms of intellectuad degeneracy ; 
and fourth, on the characteristics of personal honour, By Thomas 
Finch pp. 290, 12mo. 6s. Sherwood and Co. 1811. 


Turse essays belong to that class of books which cannot be 
too much multiplied. Every new work on the subject must present 
more or less of novelty, must place some moral and important 
practical trath in a new point of view, and always engage some 
readers to veflect who would otherwise perhaps have passed a life of 
thoughtless vanity or inefficient existence. Mr. F, dedicates his work 
fo virtuous, aud enlightened youth of both sexes, whose minds 
have been expanded by the general rudiments of useful knowledge, 
and from whose characters, the intellectual, moral, and religious 
aspect of society, will in a few years receive its melancholy or 
pleasing lineaments. He proposes, should this work meet the 
approbation of the public, to favour society with at least two more 
such volumes. Qu this bead, we trust, notwithstanding the present 
apathy towards every thing of moral sentiment, be need not 
fear encouragement. The licestious, hypocritical acthodists, indeed, 
may exert themseives to check all inquiries which tend to recom- 
mend self-knowledge ; but there is still, we bope, a sufficient number 
of rational, honest, geod fathers aad mothers in the country, to 
bestuw thei, gratciul, approb: ition on the benevolent labours of our 
author. The urst essay ‘on the acquisition of self-knowledge 5 
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treats of its importance, its being the chief end of education, 
acquired by history and observation, self reflection conducive to it, 
obtained by experience, and promoted by the study of Scripture. 
A few sentences wi!i convey an idea of the attthor’s animated style and 
engaging manner, on the suiject of self-knowledge. 

*€ Ignorance of human uature is the source of innumerable 
evils. It causes us to look on every other object through a false 
medium, and fills cur minds with erroneous ideas and absurd con- 
jectures. Our conceptions of men and things beeome invariably 
delusive ; and our estimate of real life false and injarious. — It 
gives a wroug bias to our chief affections, and turns the desires of the 
heart into a dangerous chanrel. In the calm monotony of humble 
life, where the principles of virtue are seldom called into extraor- 
dinary trials or vigorous exercise, the absence of self-knowledge 
may not be attended with mischiefs so calamitous. But in the 
more important stations of active life, the knowledge of buman 
nature is essential to the continuance of rectitude, and the pre- 
servation of happiness. Every progressive stage of action. will 
present an inconceivable variation of circumstances, and demand 
the suitable exercise of corresponding principles. very year may 
produce a strange vicissitude in our engagements, and every. day 
may become eventful. Changing scenes, unusual temptations, and 
new perpiexities, will require am inexhaustible source of  sensi- 
bility, fortitade, and prudence. The mosi ainazing powers of genius, 
and the widest range of liter-ture, without selfknowledge, will be 
insufficient to supply these intellectual sympathies, or wisely order their 
application. Individuals, highly distinguished by these attainments, 
have proved themselves lamentably unequal to the task of meeting 
such eventful circumstances with overruling prudence ; and, in 
consequence of their romantic thoughtlessness, have obliged us to 
class them with the most inconsiderate of the human race. We 
admire their native genius, and applaud their scientific accom- 
plishments ; ; but we lament and pity their extravagant opinions, rash 
connexions, absurd proceedings. and subsequent misfortunes, Had 
they obtained a more intimate acquaintance with the common prin- 
ciples of human nature, this calamitous misfortune might have 
been avoided, and enjoyments the most enviable might have crowned 
their lives. Instead of observing them wih profound admiration, 
grievously embittered with regret, we might have regarded them 
as models of human excellence, and exhibited their chatacters 
to posterity, as patterns for the moral world. Instead of viewing 
them as monuments of ancient grandeur, Jevelled at the feet of 
rashness and folly, we should have listened to ther as oracles, and 
followed them as guides. 

** Kveey pursuit of youth should be, in some measure, rendered 
subservient io the acquisition of self-knowledge. ‘This should be 
regarded as the supreme end of every exercise, and the final object 
to which our juvenile studies should be faithtully directed. from 
the first rudiments of education, to its last refinements, we should 
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rever lose sight of ourselves, but uniformly aim at the knowledge 
ot human nature. Every branch of common and polite literature 
should be deemed subordinate to self-knowledge, esteemed by us 
in proportion as it becomes the medium of facilitating this elevated 
species of intellectual and moral! improvement. That system of liberal! 
instruction, from which this momentous subject is excluded, ought to 
be considered defective in its nature, superficial in its aims, and 
ineffectual in its consequences 

*€ Ip connexion with other means of improvement, we should ex- 
amine the testimony of divine revelation, and submit to the guidance 
of its infallible truth. Sentiments the most specious in theory, and the 
most flattering in appearance, niay be deceitful in their own nature, and 
ruinous in their fiual tendency. We should therefore receive no prin- 
ciples till a thoughtful investigation has convinced us of their truth, 
Krroneous views of human literature are comparatively of little 
consequence, but mistakes respecting the moral principles of men, 
are uniformly dangerous, and sometimes fatal. In the study of our 
own nature, circumstances, and destiny, there is one book, however, 
whose sjcrei dictates demand our implicit confidence. Its divine 
authority, its farnhtul maxims, its transcendent excellences, justly 
require our profound veneration, our unshaken faith, and unlimited 
obedience. We should examine its discoveries with seriousness, and 
acquiesce in its decisions with delight. In every thing connected 
with our moral and religious character, we sbould yield to the Bible 
with ut reluctance, and follow its infallible guidance with cheertul 
submission.” 

No man, indeed, can be profoundly acquainted with the buman 
heart whohas uot attentively studied the scriptures. It wasin them Lava- 
ter acquired his superior knowledge of man. We are surprized, 
however, that the author should have first recommended the study 
of physiognomy, and then declared that it might lead to prejudices, 
and that it “ must never be classed among the faithful and inful/itle 
preceptors of human life.” Intallible it certainly cannot be, any more 
than other haman attainments ; but after the scriptures, it is unques- 
tionably the most faithfal. In every other respect the essay on the 
elements of human nature has considerable merit, the subjects, 
human face, organs of sensation, influence of the passions, power of 
memory, force of imagination (insanity being but the lawless 
triumph of fancy over the powers of judgment), province of judg- 
met, resolution of the will, and dictates of conscience. Thesymptoms 
of intellectual degeneracy, embrace general delinquency. perpetual 
scepticism, force of custom, influence of bigotry, progress of vice, 
tyranny of the passions, violence of anger, dominion of avarice, 
power of ambition, and mental improvement. Mr. F ab-erves, 

‘ Let us not conclude that scepticism is an evidence of mental 
dignity, or the fruit of superior intellectual strength. On the cuntrary, 
its painful necessity argues a beclouded mind, and proves the absence 

of thatelevated cirenmspection of soul, which;looking from the pano- 
rama of intuitive thought, would iustantly discover the landscape of 
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universal truth. It proceeds from the want of that perfection of the 
intellectual system, which renders laborious thought unnecessary, and 
quickly perceives the whole range of evidences, simply by the 
exercise of a momentary glance” 

The characteristics of personal honour consider diversity of charac- 
ter, intellectual superiority, wealth and grandeur, modern duellists, 
integrity of mind, equity of conduct, unaffected humility, maoly 
fortitude, diffusive benevolence, and rational piety. . Of the general 
excellence of these essays we need say no more ; the brief extracts from 
the first, will satisfy the reader that the whole should be attentively 
perused. It will readily be admitted, also, that they are grea'ly supe- 
rior to the fortune-huuting Foster's evangelical ones, whose ephemeral 
blaze enlightened for a moment, with their lambent flame, the heads 
of the methodists. From the favourable reception likewise. which 
they have metin some of the best-conducted provincial papers, we 
should hope that the author's success will be in proportion as much 
greater and more permanent. 





MISCELLANIES. 


EE 


Reflections on Schism and on some of its Causes. 


Mr. Epitor, 

PerMiIT me to present my sincere thanks for the honour of your 
undevialing perseverance in vindicating the cause of orthodoxy, both 
against open assailants, and secret enemies. ‘Tbe church has found 
in no other advocate such a consistent, vigorous, and disinterested, 
friend, After this acknowledgment, (so eminently due to your 
exertions,) permit me to submit my thoughts on some serious topics, 
through the medium of your publication, to general attention. 

And first, the church is a prey of fanaticism. Without the smallest 
tincture of acrimony or bitterness, I would appeal to the sober and 
unbiassed reason of my countrymen, and enquire, who does not con- 
template io the diffusion of heterodox tenets, a cousequent diffusion of 
disloyalty and vice? What excesses against order and morality may 
not be supposed obviously to acrue from the preaching and exainples 
of men, who hold opinion superior to practice, and inculcate doctrines 
in opposition to works ? Who does not read in the history of the 
times, in the well-compacted organization of methodistical societies, 
and in the unrelenting and unchristian rancour of calvinistie dema- 
gogues, * ominous preludes to a second rebellion? And are not 
depravation of principle, mental reservation, and all that train of 
obliquity in priciice which is the reproach of the day, to be ascribed 








* See Eclectic Review, passim ; and Rowland Hill's imbecile, but 
pestilent publications. The 55th Ps. is recommended to the digestion 
of this latter gentle.nan. 
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to the general promulgation of =chismatical sophistry ? To what rule 
of policy or rectitude can it be reconciled, that Lord Sidmouth should 
have been left without ministerial support ona late occasion, when he 
laudably stood forward to subject schism to the wholesome restrictions 
of law? Is it to be tolerated, that illiterate mechanics shall demand 
from magistrates licenses to preach, whilst those magistrates are satisfied 
of their incompetency toread? Arereligious maniacs to be let loose, 
and under the sanction of authority too, to bur) their fir -brands against 
the fabric of a church, whose ministers have ever proved the most 
faithful allies of the state? Does the state withhold a return of pro- 
tection, wien enemies are laying siege to the gates of our cifadel ? 
But I quit this unpleasant subject of the inveteracy of enemies, and 
the indifference of friends, for observations still less agreeable. We 
are ‘‘ in perils amongst false brethren.” 

All the secret artifices of external enerhies would not alarm us, if 
there were union and fidelity within our walls. We have, however, 
brethren who, arrogating to themselves the title of ‘* Evangelical,” 
fancy ‘ themselves righteous, and despise others.” Others are 
actuated by envy. If one or more clergymen are distinguished either 
by zeal in duty, or by eminence in literature, ‘some pampered ignora- 
mus “ whose God is his nbs and whose glory is his shame,” is sure 
to be heard in the circles of scandal, degrading merit to his own 
ignominious obscurity, Let these consider, that ‘‘a house divided 
against itself cannot stand" In proceeding on this ungrateful subject, 
let me ask, does the prospect of advancement in his profession sustain 
the poor curate in buffeting the attacks of enemies, and resisting 
appeals from pecuniary considerations to join oth-r societies 2? No. 
He, unbefriended wretch, has none of the common incitements to 
activity and diligence, which are attached to other professions. 
However conscientiousiy he may discharge his duty, neglect and 
obloquy are the remuneration of bis serviin de. Why is the patronage 
of the church lavished on sycophants, dependents, and political in- 
trigners ? The investment of the right of presentation to preferments 
in our dignitaries, is a pullic trust for the reward of learning and 
piety amongst the subordinate clergy : personal monopoly, therefore, 
or a prostitution of it to corrapt or sinister purposes, 18 SACRILEGE. 
If we except a very few dignified patrons, where shall merit find an 
ecclesiustical protector ? 

From many of our prelates, better things might be expected. Some 
of them, from scholastic or collegiate cuinnections, and others, from 


merit, have arisen from obscurity into distinction. ‘hese, one would 
suppose, wonld avail themselves of any opportunity to afford to men 
similarly cirenmstanced, opportunities of advancement. Whether it 


be foolishly conjec tabed: that favour bestowed on Merit in obscurity, 
would remind mankind of the obscure origin of the patron, is un- 
known ; but certain it is, that judging from past experience, but. litte 
expectation is to be cherished from such a quarter, by modest and unas- 
suming pretensions. From its general prevalence, it is to be feared, 
that this disposition is an innate principle of human nature. — Arch- 
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bishop Chiceley, of plebeian origin, ordained, by the statutes of the 
college whicli he founded at Oxford, that tine clothes and good breed- 
ing should be estimated as superior claims to success i candidates for 
fellowships, to literary acquirements. ‘They were t> be * bene nati 


bene vestiti, mediocriter doct?.’ 1 conciude this head in ‘be janguage 
of apprehension. If ever the church ia!'s, it will be owing to the 
supineness or corruption of those who should be its pillars and support. 


Another serious ground of alarm exists tn the paucity observable of can- 
didates for holy orders, on the announced days ot ordination. The fact 
is, that a curacy of seventy pounds per ainum will not repay the interest 
of monies expended in scholastic and academical education. What 
parent will send a child to the University, when such a stipend is to 


prove his inheritance, when every shoemaker in the parish can beast of 


a better income than his clerical instructor? To obviate this glaring 
inconvenience, a sum has lately been annually vored by parliament, 
But considered as a fund, and not as a revenue, it is ike a drop in the 
ocean. ‘The disease will outgrow the remedy, which is too slow in 
its operation. Besides, if the ** opposition” should come into power, 
(which heaven, in its pity tochurch and state, avert!) we cannot 
count ov the continuance of parliamentary munificence. If my feeble 
voice could be heard, I would proclaim, ‘* Let not the church add to 
the public burthens.—Let her exhibit an example of dignified disin- 
terestedness.— Let there be created from the superfluities of compara- 
tively indolent dignitaries, by a wise ratio ot distribution, a revenue 
equal to the emergency of supporting, like a gentieman, the laborious 
parish priest —Let a portion of the wealth arisiig trom ecclesiastical 
sources be annually applied to this conimerdabie purpose, rather than 
to the support of splendid epnipage, and to expenses incurred by 
feasting and the card table. * 

Such conduct in the members of the hierarchy, (combined with 
liberal patronage to unbeneficed merit,) would take away the reproach 
which sectarism, in the language of the Prophet, has fondly appropriated 
to our ecclesiastical rulers—His watchmen are blind ; they are all 
ignorant ;. they are all dumt dogs, they cannot lark ; sleeping, lying 
down, loving to slumber, Yea they are greedy dogs which can never 
have enough ; and they are shepherds that cannot understand ; they 
all look to their own uw ay ; every one for his gain from his quarter. 
Is. 50 ch. 10, 11. 


———E —--- 


*W e have so lately delivered our sentiments on the impolicy and 
ineficiency of this plan of raising the lower classes of living, by re- 
ducing the salaries of the higher offices of the charch, that it is need- 
less here to do more than express our dissent from this part of the 
reasoning of our worthy correspondent. ‘There are one or two other 
points, too, cu “hich we do not perfectly agree with him ; but bis 
Opinions, in general, are so. correct, and they are always delivered with 
somnch decorum, as well as fairvess, that they are entitled to respect 
as well as to attention, 
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Asconnected with my design in writing this letter, it is hoped that 
my brethren will excuse the liberty | take of making some remarks 
on the composition aud delivery of sermons. In the first place, [ 
cannot but reprobate the frequent practice of transcriting, instead 
of composing, sermons. It is granted, that printed discourses may be 
more finished productions thau those usually written for recitation 
only. But it should be remembered, that a clergyman addresses 
himself to a congregation of christians, not toa college of critics ; 
that the greater part of our flocks are unlettered men ; and that the 
fearned part of an audience estimate the value of addresses, not by 
the standard of rhetorical art, but by their adaptation to the spiritual 
necessities of hearers. Besides, a preacher's own composition suits 
the speaker's voice, manner, and cadence. Whew embellished by a 
good delivery, common observations become striking ; for what is 
wanting in the Aead is supplied by the heart. IT would, moreover, 
deprocate the too common exclusion of doctrine from discourses, 
which is one of the grand marks of discrimination between natural 
and revealed religion. I would suggest, also, that private and public 
blessings, and judgments—that war and peace, and the change of 
seasons, furnish occasional, or at least incidental, topics of discourse. 
Jt is to be observed, that sermous should not be read, but preached : 
they should be delivered in a great measure memoriter, which practice 
is extremely winning with an audience, as it embraces all the advan- 
tages of. an extempore harangye, without hazard of incoherence and 
absurdity. The practice of preaching transcribed sermons is attended 
with other disadvantages: it supersedes, or rather prevents, the 
perusal of the seripiures ; and this is the foundation of the deplorable 
ignorance which is so frequently lamented in clerical professors. Ask 
a physician ot the nature of any particular disease or medicine; of a 
barrister respecting any point of law ; of a mechunic of any particular 
branch of his calling, and you will receive a learned and well-informed 
veply. But if you ask many of our divines to solve a scripture dith- 
culty, or clear up a point on controverted topics ; nay, if you refer to 
some obscure historical fact in scripture or ecclesiastical records, you 
often witness an unnatural suffusion of countenance, occasioned by 
ignorance and shame. 

Another disadvantage of a clergyman’s not preaching his own 
sermons, is, the obligation which he is under of stealing from all 
quarters, and composing bis discourse from disjointed materials. 
Hence arises frequently contrariety of doctrine, and front diversities 
of style an unseemly mixture of phraseology ; and hence is neces- 
sarily produced contusion in the minds of hearers, It grieves me to 
make the statement, but it is ce rtainly true, that dissenters of all 
denominations are in general more expert in understanding the pecu- 
har tenets of their sect, than the members of the church of England 
are, in being ‘fable to give a reason of the hope that is in them.” 
And this arises either trom the church instiuctor baving no fixed 
prociples himself, or from a neglect to press them home to the judg- 
meni and conscience of his auditors, It is certainly to be regretted, 
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that greater facilities are not introduced in every college, for the 
instruction of those pupils who are intended for the church, in the 
different branches of the science of theology, of oratory, and com- 
position, inthe line of their intended profession. Pagan literature 
should. cease with school ; and professional studies, together with the 
sciences, should be indefatigibly pursued at college. Hence a holy 
and learned superstructure would be erected on the venerable basis of 
classical acquirements ; and we should no longer be offended by the 
vaunting language of an enthusiast, ‘I have more understanding 
than my teachers.” 

Thus you see, Mr. Editor, that [ am induced to attribute an increase 
of danger arising to the establishment, to the score of those who are 
most interested in its preservation. I have given publicity to these 
remarks, with the same kind of sentiment which the surgeon would 
feel in amputating a mortitied limb, to preserve existence. I know 
that there exists a strong predilection amongst the peopie in favour of 
the religion of their forefathers, and which it is still in the power of 
its ministers to foster and augment. 

There is not a church within the scope of my knowledge that is not 
filled with devout and overflowing congregations, where the clergy- 
man mixes zeal with knowledge, and reinforces bis precepts éy an 
amiable familiarity, and dignified condescension, The presence of a 
clergyman, either as an occasional visitor, or to adjust ditterences 
between contending individuals ; or to relieve distress ; or to offer 
advice or consolation on distressing emergencies,—is answering one of 
the designations of a constituted priesthood ; and is eminently calcu- 
Jated to restore the diminished honour of the establishment. Such 
conduct would more effectually counteract the progress of sectarism, 
than violent philippics against dissenters, from the pulpit ; deriving, as 
they do, much of their importance from clerical deficiency and 
supineness. Let the press speak undauntedly the language of truth, 
on the portentous tendency of sectarism ; but frantic exclamations in 
the house of God, are inappropriate and disgusting, from the ministers 
of peace 

If | were not of opinion that this letter would engross too large a 
share of your columns, I might add to the former topics, the alarming 
necessity there is for parliamentary interference to multiply places for 
the erection of churches, to answer the necessities of an increased 
population ; but as this, in conjunction with other topics, may pro- 
bably furnish matter of future communication, | basten to subscribe 
myself, 

Your obedient servant, 
AN INDEPENDENT CLERGYMAN. 

Aucust 8, 1811}. 





To the most Revercnd, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
(Letter VL) 


My Lorp—Ir was prophecied, that in the ruin and consequent 
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Sierra of the house of Eli, some of his descendants should say, ‘ put 

, I pray thee, ato one of the priest’s offices, that I may eat a 
nies of bread.” It seems necessary, at the present day, to be put 
rato two er more of the priest’s offices, in order to attain that desirable 
end. 

It is trite to observe, that buman productions partake of human 
frailty. Works of the most perfeet mechanism, by use and by neglect, 
will lose some of that original perfection.. I take it for granted, that 
your Grace agrees with me when I sdy that our, Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment Spproaches near to perfection, Reasoning, then, upon the 

acknowledged frailty and fallibility of man, it is not depreciating the 

value of that est: Rahraeat to sav, that continued care and attention 
are required to preserve it all glorious within, and to repair in its out- 
ward structure, whut may have insensiply mouldered away under the 
hand of time. 

Men in your Grace's station have indeed a commanding prospect. 
But the elevated eye, though it may survey an extensive range of 
country, does not always distinelly perceive the various objects imme- 
diately below. Uuless they be viewed with a steady eye, they are 


crowded and confused. These dbjects more readily appear in their 
true magnitudes and relations from a far less elevated situation. Many 


a hiil which seemed to be sank into the level of the surrounding 
country, as we descetid, from the lofty summit, rises into conse- 
quence, and gradually becomes an interesting feature in. the scene. 
Since it seems to be the opinion of your Grace, and of others who 
hol! hegh rank and place in our Ecclesiastical Establishment, that it 
wants no extraneous support, does it not behove your Grace, iverson 
me for assuming so bold a tone) does it not behove every dignitary | 
the church to use his utmost efforts—that life and energy be dif. 
fused through the establishment ?—that its native powers be roused 
into action, to meet that shock which is probably fast approaching ? 
When its powers and its privileges are beaten down to provide that 
they who derive their wealth and their rank from the church, 
step forward in its defence, instead of standing by, calm, uninte- 
rested spectators, and leaving that defence to those who receive from 
it but a comparatively slender emolument, or who, like myself, eat 
not the bread of the church ? 

What I ee mean by diffusing life and energy through the Esia- 
blishment is, to provide that the public duties and ordinances. of reli- 
gion be universally performed at such times, in such manner, and in 
wach places, SO as to ibduce the peop le to continue in the true faith, 
and to holdfast the form of sound words, in faith and love, which is 
iu Christ Jesus, 

The pluralist in livings, my lord, is not so immediately injuriors to 
society as nicl pluralist im curacies. she man who has three bene- 


* W We necess) ity obliges the curate to taxe more Cu racies t! lan one, 
andl he discharges his duty to the best of his power, the responsibility 
tulls ou other he aus. 
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fices, (and there are many such,) may appoint to each a pious and 
diligent pastor. But he who holds even two curacies, can scarcely 
perform in each the duties of a parish priest, unless it be under pecu- 
liar circumstances. He may serve the churches on Sundays, but can 
he do it at convenient hours? three and four times a day!!! Tt 


may’be said. ‘‘ my Lord Bishop does not know of these things.” Your_ 


Grace has seen too much of the world, and too much of the spirit of 
the times, to be ignorant of the reason why my Lord Bishop does vot 
know of these things. 

Almost every parish in England has a right toa resident minister. 
They pay for it. In all probability there would have beem infir itely 
Jess murmuring at tithes, if the full daty of the church had always 
been regularly performed by the incumbeog or a resident curate. hpi 
parishes have a right to two services ona Sabbath. Every one un- 
doubtedly, where the revenve of the church amounts to sul. per an- 
num. But in some place s, to enable the curate to serve two churches 
or more, the Sunday daty has been-reduced to once a day, while Ash- 
Wednesday, &c. and even Good-Friday, have been wholly neglected, 
I know one instance where aC tere yman o f pre: it priv ate fortune, and 
great church preferment, did this. Probably that Clergyman would say, 
“ | did it not for my own emo'ument, [am not the vicar.” But £ 
am certain that your Grace will not consider him the less criminal in 
this case, fer having cleared: himself from the charge of avarice. He 
is the patron of the living : and if the incumbent, who is his near rela- 
tion, had been poor, which is not the case, he himself as rector and 
receiver of a good income from the parish, should have been also the 
patron and the guardian of the duties of the church. Had not this 
clergyman in question at length yielded to the remonstrances of the 
parishiovers, and restored the afternoon service, I should have thought 
it my duty to represent the case to the bishop of his diocese. Your 
Grace would be astonished to hear how many parishes, large and fair, 
are left without a resident minister. From the spot where 1am now 
writing, a radius of three miles would sweep four of that description. 
One of them, very large, and worth |OO0l. or 12001. a year, has been 
for nearly two years without a resident«lergyman. It has been literally 
jobbed, because no gentleman will resice and do the whole of the 
duty for the sum which the rector offers. 1 is now served by two 
clergymen for convenience and economy. The rector is one who te- 
sides in an adjoining parish. I-do believe-that such cases do not often 
occur. But ir times like these, and where there is no plea of poverty, 
surely, surely, it is too much to perinit even one such case to exist. 

Our blessed Lord observed, that, to the poor the gospel is preached. 
Are not the poor, in a great degree, peculialy deprived of that benefit, 
when they are deprived of a resident minister ? Admitting that the 
gospel is preached on the Sabbath, that the purest and best seed is 
sown, may notthe enemy come and sow tares among the wheat, 
during the rest of the week? Consider, my Lord, the case of sick. 
ness. How much comfert and consolation must the well disposed 
among the poor be deprived of, when their minister is miles distant ? 
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And how many glorious Opportunities of touching the heart of the 
sinner must also be lost? =—It_ is not probable that “he would send for 
the curate, and the sinner may be summoned to another world before 
the distant curate may hear even of his ill: ess. With this awful 
responsibility attaching to the cure of souls, who does not tremble to 
think that so many souls are left without a pastor ? and what must we 
think of those, who, in the face of this responsibility, will make mer- 
chandize of the church of Christ? And what must we think of 
those who, having the power of correction in their hands, neglect to 
use it? But, lest my zeal should cease to be according to knowledge, 
lest my feelings on this subject should clothe themselves in their natu- 
ral language, I shall hasten to subscribe myself, 

with all «ue respect, 

Your Grace's obedient servant, 
FREDERICK DE COURCEY. 


——~etPe — 


Scholastic Education. 


Sin, 
Mucu has, of late, been said on the subject of education, and 
great efforts are making to establish, what is called the Lancasterian 
system ; and in proportion as this new method has engaged the attcn- 


tion of the public, the good old way of our fore-fgthers seems to be 
neglected: an instance has lately come to my knowledge; which I can 
truly say astonishes me. What can we think, Sir, when a school, 
under the control and superintendence of a clerical body, amply 
endowed, with scholarships and fellowships, founded for a certain 
number of boys educated there, is so. neglected that the inhabitants 
cannot avail themselves of the privilege they are justly intitled to? 
Where the acknowledged attendance is only tur two half hours 
_in the day, and these short spaces more than half omitted? Where 
“the boys are ordered to attend, and time after time no master ? 
(designed no doubt to conceal the truth of the case.) Where, in 
addition to the usual holidays, allowed 1 all schools, for four months 
inthe summer the school is shut up? Surely, Sir, we must say, 
such things ought not to be. 

It has been mentioned in the papers, that Mr. Wilberforce intends 
to call the attention of Parliament to the state of our schools ; it is 
hoped that either he or some other member will do so, Tam persuaded 
fhe inquiry would be of the utmost importance to the community. 
The true state of their revenues should be inquired into, their 
method of management made known, and a proper and certaia 
method established of keeping the vegiligent to their duty. mace 
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POETRY. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Srp, 

The ijines underwritten, are the concluding part of a school-boy’s 
exercise, (whieh I have accidentally seen) composed soon after the 
battle of Corunna. As they agree perfectly with the sentimnts 
expressed in your truly patriotic Review, you may, perhaps, think 
them not unworthy of a place in it. Your's, 

ANGLIGENUS. 

Victoria CoRuNnnensis. 
O, quando Hesperiam sic defendére Britanat ; 
Pro patria quid non valeant? Nane littora nostra 
Serviles Galli invadant ; pugnabimus omnes, 
Ut Moorus, nostri ac, jam pugnavére Corunna! 

At, Pater Omnipotens, totum qui dirigis Orbem ; 

Hesperiam ut serves, nos una voce precamur 
Angligeni! Quantum possint persolvere vires 
Humane, tantum fidé conabimur: a te, 
Te solo, rerum felix est exitus. O si 
Abducas longé immitem instantemque Tyranaum, 
Qvi genus humanum sibi soli reddere servos 
lixpetit; eu, grato nos te recolemus amore ! 
O, Regi nostro, et patria, siat omnia fausta ! 
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Miss Palmer, awthor of the husband and the lover, and other 
popular romances, bas in the press, a novel in three volumes, tu be 
entitled, The Sons of Altringham. 

Mr. Parkes, keeping pace with the rapid discoveries in chemical 
science, has in the press, a new and improved edition of his Chemical 
Catechism. 

The booksellers are printing a new edition of Jarvis’s Translation 
of Don Quixote, in the same neat and convenient size as Mrs. 
Barbauld’s collection of British Novels. 

The new edition of Trusler’s Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry, will be published in October. 

Iu May 1812, wili be published, by subscription, in two volumes 
quarto, dedicaied, by permission, to the right bonourable Lord Gren- 
ville, chancellor of the university of Oxtord ; a new tran-lation (ia 
thyme) of ‘ The Nature of things,” a didactic poem, in six books ; 
by Litus Lucretius Carus, with preface, life of the author, disserta- 
tion on his genius, philosophy, aud morals ; aad notes comparative, 
illustrative, historical, and scientific ; by Thomas Busby, Mus. Doe. 
Cantab. The Work to be printed on a beautiful wove royal quarto, 
hot-pressed, with an entire new type ; to be embellished with heads of 
Lueretius and Epicurus, engraved by an eminent artist ; and presented 
to the subscribers and the public, in a form as closely resembling that 
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of the original edition of Pope’s Homer, as modern paper and modern 
fonts will admit. Price, to subscribers, four guineas, to be paid on 
delivery of the work ; price to non subscribers, five guineas. 

This Work, Dr Busby begs leave to say, in addition to being 
honoured with the apprdval and patronage of the chancellor o} 
Oxford, has received the most flattering commendations of a nume- 
rous party of distinguished literati, who attended its late recital at 
his residence. 

A second volume of Sermons by the Rev. Dr. Buchan, is in the 
press, and may be expected by the end of October, and at the same 
time, a new edition of the first volume. 

Mr. D. M:Cummin, Student of the Middle Temple, and Trans- 
lator of Arstorle’s Dissertation on Rhetoric, is employed in a poern, 
entitled the Battle of Clontarf. It embraces a most interesting 
portion of ‘rish history, and from the distinction which the author 
obtained when at Trinity College, Dublin ; high expectations are 
formed of the present pertormance, 

A continuation of the Consolations of Erin, a poem, by Charles 
Phillips, A. B. of, the Middle Tempie, author of the Loves of Celes- 
tine and St. Aubert, a romantic tale, in Rousseau’s style, is preparing 
fur the press 
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ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 
Page 240, line 4, for “instance” read “* motive,” 
_Page24i, line 11, for * of” read “ er.” 
Page —, line 12, for * where” read © what.” 
Page 269, line 9, dele“ a” in “Jjwitiafd.” ; 
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Page 273, line 9, dele ‘* state.” 
Page 274, line $4, for “ preside” read ** preside.” 
Pace 976, line 33, for, * col'ecti¢ mn,” read * collection.” 
Page 28 line.3], for “ any” read “ever 

¢ ' a y” 
Page 285, line 28, for “ chanting” read © cherisbing.” 
Page — , line 38, for * uneacouraged” read ‘* wxfollowed.” 
Page 286, live 25, for ** miinbus” read “ nimbus.” 
Page —, line 29, for “ weilds” read * eields,” 

s he 2 
Page —, line 30, for ** require” read “ ae ive.’ a 

4 ’ q qu 


» 
Page 287, 
Page 289, 


line 41, for ** know” read “* dnew,” 


tine 8. ftom the bottom, iasert ** fature” after * the.” ' 


Page 290, line 28, for *‘ began”’ read “ begun.” 

Page 294, line 1, after“ fellow” insert subjects.” 

Page 298, line 26, for “ condemns” read ™ candema.” 

Page 300, line 4, dele “ that.” 

Page.301, line 2 from the bottom, for “ tithes” read “ titles.” 
Page 802, last line, dele “ comma” after. * yield.” 

Page 303, line 27, for ‘* en” read “ m. 

Page 304, line 15, for “ invested every ” read “ wested any.” 
Page'S08, tine 45, for “ consists” read “ consist?” 

Page —, line 46, for © fairly” read * formerly.” 

Page 309, line 23, for ‘‘ know” read © évew.”? 

Page —,. lime 42, after ‘* between’ inscit ** the” 

Page —, last line, for “ declamzation” read *: declamation.” 
Page Fil, line 20, for “ train” read “ iron. 

Page — , line 29, for “ prosecutors” read “ presecusion.” 
Page 313, line £8, for.“ nor” read ** than from” 


Page 356, 


Irne Is, for “* contest” real “ context.” 







































APPENDIX - 


TO 


Vor. XXXIX 


OF THR 


Antijacobin Review. 


Narrativa da Perseguisad, de Hippolyto Joseph da Costa Percira 
Furtado de Mendonga, &c. 

A Narrative of the Persecution of Hippolyto Joseph da Costa 
Furtado Pereira of Mendonza, a native of the colony of 
Sacrament on the river Plate, who was taken and prosecuted 
in Lisbon for the pretended crime of free-masonry. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. containing the process of the author in the 
Tribunal of Police, and in the Inquisition, and also the Regula- 
tions of the holy office in 1744; Vol. I. containing the ancient 
Regulaticns of the holy office, the titles and heads of which are 
cited in the Narrative, and were printed by Manuel da Silva, 
in the royal palace of Estaos, 1640, Pp. 633. 8vo. with a 
highly-finished portrait of the author. Printed by Lewis, 
Paternoster-row ; sold by Deconchy. 1811. 


Sennor da Costa dedicates this volume “ to the British nation 
in general, and in particular to the most ancient and most vene- 
rable society of accepted Free-masons.” The appearance of such 
a work, the particular subject on which it treats, the public sen- 
timetits respecting the tribunal of Inquisition, as well as the 
known talents, learning, and respectable character of the au- 
thor, cannot fail to attract considerable attention at the present 
crisis. The following short address to the reader, merits con- 
sideration. 7 

‘ Since the pericd that 1 was able to think and reflect, I always 
considered the existence of the Inquisition in Europe as a consequence 


of ignorance and superstition, and of course always viewed it with 
horror, But it never once entered my imagination that I myseif 
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should become one of the victims of its persecution. It is scarcely 
credible that in the 19th century there should still exist a tribunal 
which has the power, without any apparent cause, and without any 
violation of the laws of the country, to seize individuals, and prosecute 
them for crimes which must be considered imaginary, as they do not 
exist in the criminal code of the nation. To give a simple unadorn- 
ed narrative of the fact, and to call the attention of this country to 
such circumstances, I consider my imperious duty ; especially as it 
isto the prudence of a sovereign who has so gloriously reigned for 
more than halfa century,and to the councils of his present enlightened 
ministers, that Europe is indebted for an agreement (which [ trust in 
God will be faithfully observed,) to totally exterminate a tribunal, the 
existence of which is equally insulting and humiliating to the human 
race. Shou'ld I be so fortunate as to succeed in what I propose, a re- 
collection of the horrors which I suffered, it will be to me a triumph 
of innocence over oppression ; and | shalt~joyfully congratulate this 
nation, which ! cordially adopt as my own, at the same time that I 
acknowledge myself grateful for the manner in which I have been 
received by many of its inhabitants, establishing it as an eterpal mo- 
nument of glory and affection to its respectable MONARCH WHO 
ABOLISHED SLAVERY AND THE INQUISITION.” 


The author professes to publish these volumes only to justify 
his character among his friends and countrymen, judiciously 
believing, that any crime of which the atrocious Inquisition 

bad been the judge, would rather recommend him to the friend- 
ship, than injure: him in the estimation, of Englishmen. We 
hope, and indeed believe, that there is net one man in the 
United Kingdom who does not eagerly desire the total aboli- 
tion of such a diabolical tribunal ; we do not except even 
bishop Milner; who, although he may have the soul of an In- 
quisitor, will still profess to have the heart of an Englishman. 
But our learned author's history of the tortures and chicanery 
which he experienced from the police and the inquisition, during 
an imprisonwent of THREE years, must alone command our 
consideration. Having been robbed of all his papers and let- 
ters, he is obliged to name the individual actors in this nefa- 
rious business, and this circumstance adds greatly to the inte- 
rest of his narrative, as well as to its effects in the sacred cause 
of truth and justice, 

Senhor da Costa has travelled_over E urope, and is familiarly 
acquainted with all its modern langu: ages, as well as Latin and 
Greek. He has several times visited this country, and after 
travellipg through France and Germany, returned from London 
to Lisbon in the latter end of July, 1802. He had landed but 
three or four days when he was visited by a Corregedor do Crime, 

a criminal judge, the notorious Jose Anastasio Lopes Cardose, 
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the son of a fisherman whom we have often heard accused of 
murdering « German, named Zeigler, 1 in one of the cells in the 
Castle of Lisbon. This worthy instrument of brutal tyranny 
shewed his order for the author’s apprehension, signed by the 
Intendant General of Police, the tremendous Diago Ignacio 
de Pina Manique, at the very mention of whose name we have 
seen the Portuguese tremble. The alleged crime was being in 
England without a passport ; but the folly and falsehood of the 
accusation being demonstrated by the production of the author’s 
passport, it was necessary to create some other crime, and that 
of being a free-mason was then acknowledged to be “ the head 
and front of his offending.” Senhor da C. having been em- 
ployed in the royal service as literary director in the King’s 
Printing Office, did not venture to leave the country without 
the permission of the Prince Regent, who also authorized him 
to purchase books in England for the Public Library, and some 
machines, instruments, and various articles for the royal print- 
ing office. The production of these letters and commissions 
so flatly contradicting the allegations of this criminal judge, 
only drew from him an eulogy on the talents, probity, and 
learning* of the Intendent of Police. It was in vain that the 
author proved to his learned criminal judge, that his arrest 
as not only without any law, but in direct violation of the 
law of the land; he was hurried off, without change of liaen or 
clothes, to a dungeon : in the prison of Limociro, where he re- 
mained eight days, (directly contrary to the law, which limits 
the time to five) before any examination took place, or infor- 
mation was communicated to him respecting his imputed 
offences. ‘This he stated to the Corregedor, who replied, that 
he was seized by the Police, and that by the law of its creation, 
it was not obliged to follow any rule or law in prosecuting cri- 
minals, but merely the pleasure of the Intendant General ! 
The natural consequence of this extravagant power, appears in 


os 





* Pina Manique being of an ancient and noble family, and ma- 
king his natural ferocity appear in the eyes of the vulgar as proofs of 
great vigour of mind and knowledge, was genetally esteemed a Por- 
tuguese noble of genius and learning. ‘The following fact, however, 
will evince his scanty knowledge or rather palpable ignorance. It was 
his province to sign passports, and a traveller wishing to avoid difficul- 
ties, or obstructions in collecting subjects of natural history on his 
rout, desired it to be mentioned in his passport; the circumstance 
was stated to Manique who did not comprehend what naturalist or 
Zeologist meant, and on being told the purport of the latter, very 
agaciuus! y asked if there were no stones in England ?—Rev. 
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the history of a patriotic naval officer, who, commanding oa 
Neapolitan privateer in the Mediterranean, no sooner learned 
that war was declared by France against Portugal, than he 
dressed himself as a pilgrim from Lorette, and passed through 
Italy, France, and Spain, in order to tender his services to his 
country. The French had robbed him of his original pass- 
ports, and gave him others, in consequence of which, when he 
arrived on the Portuguese frontier he was arrested for being a 
Frenchman, and transferred to the police of Lisbon, w here he 

as thrown into a dungeon of the Limoeiro, and lay two years 
unheeded, till the police spies, listening to his history, anddis- 
covering its authenticity, that his only offence was his zeal to 
serve his country, recommended him to the mercy of the In- 
tendant, who instantly caused him to be liberated, without any 
questions, adding that he knew nothing of such a man being 
there confined | Sach police laws the author very justly com- 
pares to those of Algiers. 

The corregedor continued his examinations of the author, and 
the result of all his questions amounted to no more than that 
bis prisoner was made a treemason in New York, North Ame- 
riea, and that no magistrate whatever in Portugal can have any 
authority to punish an offence committed there, still less can 
he know whether persous accused of freemasonry be or be not 
guilty, as he cannot compare the accusation with the truth. 
Neither did there exist any positive law in Portugal against 
ireesasonry. ‘These questions and examinations were pro- 
tracted two menths, during which the author was always claim- 
ing his natural right to be cither tried immediately, or liberated 
from his dungeon ; but the repeated enquiries respecting his 
knowledge of the members, &c. of the Grand Lusitanian 
Lodge, and its convection with the Grand Lodge in London, 
served xt least as pretexts for detaining hii in this dungeon six 
months, * without being able to +,eak to any person whatever, 
ueither have any means of representing the injustice done him 
to those who could reme ‘dy it. On this cruel oppression, he 
justly observes, that either he had or had nct committed some 
crime ; if he had, try him according to law; if hot, then why 
torture him ia prison. But, such was the lawless rigour of this 
official assassin, the Corregedéor, that he “ gave orders to seize 
and put in a de ngeou allor any persons who should ask after 
the author in the prisop, wish to send him any nourishing 
food, or desire to furnish him with any necessary, without ex- 
cepting his own brother; even the latter was obliged to deliver 
his daily feod to one of the guards of the. prison without daring 
© approach at leusi the steps of the dungeon to ask the keepers 
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respecting his health; a proceeding which might be pardoned 
ina hailiff’s assistant, but surely most indecent in a magistrate 
and judge.” In thin state he continued during half a year, 
when five or six ruffians entered his cell one night, put him 
into a two-wheeled chaise, refused to say where they were 
going, drove him to the street of St. Joseph, where they took 
him out and made him walk on foot through several narrow 
passages and back ways, in order that he might not know the 
place of his destination, till he, at length, reached the door 
of the prisons of the Inquisition in Rocio-square. 


‘* After entering the jail,” continues the author, ‘ I was taken 

to an apartment where I was enregistered according to the rules of 
the prison ; there the keepers took au inventory of my clothes, and 
enquired if I had a knite, pen or clasp knife, scissors, or any thing 
of iron; also, if I had any thing of gold, silver, or precious stones, 
assuring me that, on this head, my word was sufficient. I had some 
golden moidores, which 1 presently produced, vainly believing that 
they would confide in my word ; but as soon as they had obtained those, 
and [ declared that I had nothing more of metal, they commenced 
a most rigorous search even to the most secret parts of the body. The 
jailor, who, for greater authority, is here called Alcalde (governor) 
of prisons, admonished me to conduct myself with mucli seriousness in 
that respectable house, to make no noise in my cell, nor speak loud 
to be heard by the other prisoners in the cells adjoining mine, with 
other remarks of the Jike kind. He afterwards conducted me to 
an apartment, which was a cell twelve feet by eight, with doors 
Jeading froma passage; an inner door consisted of bars of iron, 
distant from each other about the thickress of the wall, which was 
four palms ; the outer one was wood, and over it wasa small hole 
through which the reflected light of the passage entered. The 
gallery, or passage, indeed, had no other light than what it received 
through a grating at the porch of the prison, In this small cell was 
a wooden frame with some straw, which served me for a bed, an 
eartaen vessel with water, and another for the necessities of nature, 
which was,emptied once a week, when I was at mass. This cell 
was vaulted all round, and floored with tiles, and as the wails were 
very Coarse stone, it was excessively cold in winter, and so humid 
that the walls and iron bars were very often covered with drops of 
water as large as heavy dew, so that during that season my clothes 
were continually wet. Such was my prison for the space of more 
than two years and a halt ! 

‘* In the morning of the second day after ] entered this dungeon, 
I was visited by the Alcalde ia his official robes, which he always 
Wears on days Ae the tribunal sits. He asked me if I were accus- 
tomed to live with o tly dining, or if it were necessary to my health 
to cat wore than ove a day. T answered that it was extremely 
painful to me tu be without breakfast, as J bad been accustomed to 
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take some tea or coffee in the mornings. He replied, that it was 
not a house of feasting, that the prisoners received all that was neces- 
sary for them, that at present he would send to procure me a cup of 
coffee at some coffee house, as I had passed the preceding night 
without supping ; but that for the future he must consult the Senhor 
Inquisitor, to know his pleasure on this subject.” 




































The. author was then carried before the Inquisitor Manuel 
Stanislao Fragoso, who behaved to him with great apparent 
affability and humanity, and admonished him in the usual 
cant of official hypocrisy to consult his conscience, and con- 
fess his offences for the salvation of his soul. This affectation 
of mildness and clemency for a time deceived the author. 

The effect was natural ; and we must own that we, also, have 
been among the number of persons deceived by the affected 
liberality and humanity of Inquisitors ; for we have often con- 
versed, and even corresponded, with several of them for a 
series of years, without ever suspecting them capable of such ’ 
yaar atrocious cruelty and oppression as Senhor da ; 
osta has experienced at their hands. Before us we have the 
notes of a conversation on the subject of offences, cognizable 
by the Inquisition, in which one of the Inquisitors of Lisbon, 
at the very time which the author was lying in their miserable 
dungeons, solemnly affirmed that, during his time in office, j 
he never knew any person confined for the crime of Freemasonry.. 
It might be construed into a breach of confidence to mention 
this holy liar’s name; but we shall not fail to make him sen- 
sible that his perfidy and falsehood are discovered, as well as 
the principle which actuates Popish Inquisitors. It is, indeed, 
a general opinion, which has lately been promulgated, that the 
Inquisition has lost much of its former virulence, the same as 
certain interested speculators, or fanatics, in this country, 
endeavour to make it be believed that Popery has lost much 
of its superstition and depravity ; but our author, to his mis- 
fortune, has too fully proved the falsehood of the former, and 
we well know that the latter would be equally falsified were it 
put to the test of experience. Whatever is in itself radically 
vicious and absurd, like the tribunal of the Inquisition, and 
the institutions of Popery, can never be reformed, but must 
be totally eradicated. Amputation is the only remedy ; a sur- 
geon might as well think to heal a mortified limb, as a poli- 
tician or legtslator to reform the slaves of Popery. 







‘* Being reconducted into my dungeon,” (continues our author, 
after his first examination by an Inquisitor,) ‘* the Alcalde told me 
that the Senhores Inquisitors, in their goodness, had allowed me, 
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in addition to the ordinary ration, a cup of coffee for breakfast, and 
also, in consideration of my infirm health, some wine every day, 
The ordinary allowance of which he spoke, consisted of half a 
pound of boiled meat, without bones indeed, as it is usually said ; 
bat. as they entered into the original weight whence the half pound 
was taken, some days the portion was extremely limited: tothis were 
added some spoonfuls of rice, and a smal] porringer of broth and 
bread. This ration is prepared by the cook of the prison within the 
walls, in order to prevent any writing or information being com- 
municated to the prisoners with their food, which is usually given 
tothem at mid-day. The steward supplies the cook with money to 
purchase the articles, necessary to maintain the prisoners; this 
expense is defrayed by the treasury of the tribunal; and when 
the accused are charged with the expense of the process, that of 
their maintenance is also added, which is repaid with extortions by 
the property of the prisoner. The sole persons, indeed, who have 
access tu the cells, or who can see or speak to the prisoners, are 
the Alcalde, and four faithful guards of the prison, who conduct 
the prisoners to heayings in the court, and who are, at the same 
time, the executioners of the sentence of tortures. They likewise 
serve the prisoners with their necessaries, rations of meat, water, 
&c. These guards are properly spies, who observe every thing that 
passes in the prison, to communicate it to the Inquisitors, hot merely 
what they can draw from the prisoners in conversation, but also what- 
ever they can see through smal! holes made in the upper part of the 
vaults of the cells.” 


The interrogatories and admonitions, to confess and quiet 
his conscience, were renewed to Senhor da Costa every 
eight days, always with professions of great tenderness and 
humanity to him, conveyed with an air and manner, designed 
to indicate that the Inquisitor had a most perfect knowledge of 
all his manifold crimes. Notwithstanding these professions, 
he was obliged to complain to the Inquisitor, that he had been 
20 days without any change of linen, and that in consequence, 
with his confinement, his health was greatly impaired, and 
prayed an abridgment of his process. ‘Fhese expressions also 
met with the same apparent kindness; but before he could 
obtain a change of linen two months elapsed! Under these 
circumstances, he attempted hjmself to wash the only rags of 
a shirt which remained, but failed so as to aggravate a cuta- 
neous complaint with which he was seized, in consequence of 
the want of clean linen. In this deplorable state he continued 
in his cell a year and a half! The Inquisitor, at every exa- 
mination sought something new, in which he invariably failed, 
and questioning the author about his studies-in Coimbra, was 
mformed that he took the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and of 
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Philosophy in that University. [fe declined answering reli- 
gious quibbles, which the artful and perfidious ruffian threw 
out to get him to commit some error against the faith of the 
holy Roman Church. The last effort was to make the pri- 
soner confess where the Portuguese Freemasons kept their trea- 
sure ; but failing in this also, the Inquisitor became irritated, 

and pronounced him contumacious, negative and affirmativ e! 
The whole, indeed, of these holy villains were deeply enraged 
that they could not get possession of the Freemasons’ money 
and symbols. At length, at the end of fourteen months, and 
six after the examinations had ceased, it was agreed that the 
author should be tried, and a counsel was assigned him; but 
the declaration of the counsel, and the total want of evidence 
to prove any charge whatever, was so glaring, that even these 
infernal Inquisitors did not dare to bring the matter to a crisis, 

but persisted in their plan of starvation and solitary confine- 

ment inflicted on a man whom they must have known was 
perfectly innocent. Above a year passed in this state of sus- 
pense, when the author's health became so much impaired, 
and all hopes of a trial so remote, that he could perceive only 
the alternative of dying in the Inquisition dungeon, and having 
his memory and’ his friends calumniated by the holy assassins, 
or attempting to escape tl:cir fangs. The iatter he effe cted, 
doubtless very much to the gratification of the Inguisitors, 
who must have dreaded an exposure, one day or other, had he 
succeeded in getting out of their power by legal mans, 

The conclusion of this narrative is naturally argumentative, 
vindicatory, and reprehensive. ‘The whole case is argued with 
great legal knowledge and ability, and the writer’s intimate 
acquaintance with the laws of his own country, and those of 
nations, as well as the°common rights of mankind, does great 
credit to his industry, learning, and talents. After most 
satisfactorily demonstrating his own innocence, he proceeds to 
investigate the character of priests in gene ral, and depicts, 
with great truth and moderation, their unlimited ambition and 
love of governing, their avarice, and their insatiable thirst of 
vengeance. On these topics he very properly quotes the very 
words of orthodox Catholic writers. He discusses the subject 
of celibacy, an infamous violation of nature which was not fully 
established till the 15th century, at the council of Constance, 
where 346 Bishops and 564 Doctors were attended by 7000 

rostitutes! We have likewise an extract frum the Bull of 
Pope Paul IV. denouncing certain confessors in Seville, and 
other parts of Spain, who prostituted the women at confes- 
sion! ‘The Inquisitors,-on the publication of this Bull, gave 
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30 days for informations against the guilty father-confessors ; 
but they were obliged to increase this period many times; and, 
finally, it was rendered abortive by the artifice of the priests, 
who ordered the women to wear veils whenever they went out 
in the streets, that they might not be known. Hence the 
chaste and pious origin of modest veils in Spain! The in- 
famous practice, indeed, of oracular confession, still con- 
tinued, never fails to prostitute the mind of every woman 
who submits to it. Whatever may be the character and pru- 
dence of the confessor, it is such a_ violation of the 
sanctity of virg-n innocence, that no woman can possibly relate 
the secrets of nature without having her mind prostituted. ‘Ihe 
fact is indubitable ; no phenomenon in nature, either intellec- 
tual or physical, can be better established. it is indeed evi- 
dently one of the laws of nature; neither can any man long 
practice the office of confessor, and retain a pure mind; it isa 


physical impossibility, and contrary to all our knowledge of 


human beings. A familiarity with vice infallibly produces the 
effect so well delineated by Pope. whose Popish education 
taught him the consequences of this abominable rite. It is 
I to this cause that may chiefly be attributed the want of 
that chastity among Popish women which prevails so generally 
among all descriptions of Protestants. It is also the partial in- 
troduction of this corrupting system among the Methodists, 
which renders them so pre-emivently salacious and lewd. No 
woman assuredly can confess without ‘having her feelings wound- 
ed, and her mind broken down and prostituted ; and although 
her body may remain undefiled, it must rather be for want of 
opportunity than purity of heart, or, as Madame |’Euclos said, 

lacheté in the men. The whole plan of oracular confession is 
founded on error and corruption ; ard ‘hat man or woman who 
must have a cogfident for every triflmg occurrence, can never 
possess rigorous principles of virtue, and will always be the 
pitiable creature of circumstances and opportunities. With 
these facts before us, we cannot withhold our grateful thanks to 
the author, for his manly and cool exposure of the enormities 
committed by priests under the pretext of administering what 
they call a sacrament. Senhor da Costa also proves the un- 
changed atrocity of the Inquisition, and states, fromi his own 
knowledge, that during his imprisonment in their infernal dun- 
geons, the Inquisitors had five men and two women public ly 
whipped, besides inumense numbers which they condemned to 
the galleys and hard labour. ‘The fate of a priest in Coimbra 
is also related, who, after passing 14 years in the dungeo.s of 
the Inquisition, atteinpted to convey some papers, detailing his 
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case, to the King, but was detected and put to death ; but his 
murderer, the Inquisitor, very shortly after committed suicide. 4 

We regret that our limits prevent us from giving a more de- 
tailed account of the curious contents of these extraordinary and 
important volumes. But as the author is now, we believe, per- 
fectly well qualified to give his own narrative in an En glish 
dress, we cannot doubt that it would be gr atefully receiv ed by 
the English public, and we are well assured it would be render- 
ing to them and to humanity a most essential service at the 
present crisis. 

Senhor da Costa is the editor of a history of Portugal, which 
we before noticed, and also, we believe, of the “Correio Brazi- 
liense ou Armazem Literario, with which we shall afterwards 
make our readers betier acquainted. This work is published 
monthly, and contains all the oficial papers, as well as political, 
commercial, and statistical disquisitions, which must contribute 
to extend useful knowledge, and a laudable spirit of inquiry 
among the Portuguese. 
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Exposé Statistique du Tunkin, de la ¢ ‘ochunchina, du Camboge, 
du Tsiampa, du Leos, du Lac-tho. 


A Satistical Survey of Tonkin, Cochinchina, Cambhoja or Cam- 
bodia, Tsiampa, Laos and Leac-tho. By M. M-n. from the 
communications of M. de la Bissachere, missionary in Tons 
quin. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 536. Deconchy. 1811. 


THe very few and inaccurate accounts which we have re- 
specting the countries here mentioned, render any additional 
information concerning them highly valuable. ‘Tonkin, it is 
affirmed, is endowed by nature with numerous advantages 
which render it one of the most delightful countries in the ter- 
restrial world. The equality of the days and nights contributes 
to the useful employinent of time. ‘In the torrid or frigid 
zones, man is obliged to shelter himself from the intensity of 
atmospheric action, whereas in Tonquin he may safely expose 
himself incessantly to the benign influewee of the climate. 
Instead of perpetual snows or burning sands, which sterilize 
the soil and make it appear like the territory of the dead, the 
aspect of this kingdom ts always smiling, lively, animated, and 
flowery. 


Ad 


‘“* How many pleasures,” exclaims the author, “ are here found 
united! A mild climate, a perfumed atmosphere, fields embetlished 
with smiling verdure, meadows with the most variegated flowers, 
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majestic forests furnished with the grandest, most agreeable, and most 
useful trees, a continued effervescence of vegetation, the luxury of 
territorial productions; abundavce of divers alimentary substances, 
each of which is the most delicious of its kind ; exquisite fruits which 
only cost the labour of gathering them ; the bosom of the earth is no 
Jess rich than its surface ; and there are multitudes of nutritive and 
serviceable animals, Nevertheless, in this like in all other countries, 
nature makes her benefits be paid for. If winter be banished from 
these happy countries, if almost all the year be there what the 
short season of spring is elsewhere, from time to time they expe- 
rience terrible hurricanes, less destructive however than those horrible 
commotions of the earth, those vomitings of devastating fires, tose 
openings of immense abyss, in which the human species and the 
soil which they inhabit are engulphed without leaving behind a trace 
of theirexistence. In onepart of Tunkin and the adj acent countries, 
the odoriferous plants, by their sweet and beneficent emanations, 
render the air salubrious and agreeable ; in another part of these coun- 
tries, mephetic vapours arise from a foetid soil, Water, so necessary 
to man, and the quality of which has such an influence on his health, 
is not a pure and wholesome drink in any of those countries, and in 
many of them it is destructive and even mortal.” 


It appears that the empire of Tunkin is very fertile in the 
best rice, in maize, and both common and sweet potatoes : it 
contains no precious stones, like the Malay peninsula, but 
abounds in mines of pure gold, and of the best iron. It is also 
well supplied with chesnut, palm, and bamboo trees. Oxen, 
buffaloes, clephants, boars, lamas, and rein deer, are sufficiently 
plentiful. The lama is smaller and weaker than the camel, but 
is employed like it in carrying loads ; it can bear only 100Ibs., 
yet, the species being numerous, number supplies the want of 
strength ; it is obedient, and bears fatigue without the nec« ‘ssity 
of hastening i its march by whipping, and when it feels a certain 
degree of lassitude, it stops, when it is impossible by any had 
treatment to make it go farther. Its wool is very fine and very 
abundant ; its skin is fit fer many purposes, and its flesh ts yood 
aliment. It feeds by browsing ‘the herbs on the road, and ru- 
minates. The herbs excite saliva, and this revives it, and 
serves it for drink ; it has the shape, as well as the greater part 
of the qualities which distinguish a sheep, but more intelli- 
gence. Its step is slow, grave, regular, firm, and sure im the 
most dangerous passes, near precipices, and in the most elevated 
and steep places, where it only can ascend. It delights but in 
elevated places, andim a sharp cold air, where it finds a suit- 
able sta:e of existence. But we must begin with the author's 
feogrrTa: hi ‘al account of the names and situation of the coun- 
tries which he proposes to describe. 
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Tunkin and Cochinchina, situated on the south west of 
Clina, from which they are sa‘d to have oviginated, after ex- 
periencing those dissensions and disasters which lead to revo- 
ape au: d internal war, have at length acquired consisten- 

y and stability. ‘ Their sovereign, ‘instructed hy adversity, 
the grand school of man, and especially of kings, has evinced 
himself the greatest general, best politician, and the greatest 
man in Asia. Expelled from his hereditary estates, he recovered 
them, and joining to his hereditary rights the right of the 
sword, he has united under his domination, Tunkin, Cochin- 
china, Tsiampa, Camboja, Laos, and Lac-tho, and is become 
much more powerful than any of hts predecessors. ‘Tunkin, 
which is a country much more wealthy and populous than the 
other five, has been created into an empire, and seems to liave 
withdrawn itself from the supremacy of China, on which it had 
hitherto been dependent.” ‘The editor, who, we understand, is 
a M. Dumont, says, that the French missionary, M. de la Bis- 
sachere, now residing in Eugland, has travelled over all ‘Tun- 
kin and the adjoining countries ; that he could speak their lan- 
guage, conversed several times with the Tunkin emperor, had 
the commission of Mandarin, and was attended by Tunkin 
servants. With such opportunities his work is deenied highly 
valuable, and what adds no little to its merit, is the candid 
avowal of ignorance on several subjects, which were either out 
of the province or the power of the missionary to learn. 

The Europeans, in modulating astern names to their own 
hinguages, have egregiously misrepresented the names of nearly 
all the Asiatic states. The country which we call China, in 
Asia is denominated Cutay, the Peninsula of Macao is called 
Gawnin ; Canton, Quan-Doung ; the Japan Isles, Ziangri ; 
the kingdom of Sian, Men-auy-iai, or free kingdom ; the 
Maldive Isles, Malereque ; Persia, Tran; Syria, Sham ; and 
the Tartars. Tatars. The country called’ Tunkin in Ev- 
rope is denominated Nuoc a-am, that is, kingdom of Adnan 
Uader this name are comprised Tunkin aad Cochinchina. 
"lo distinguish them, Cochin-china is called Dang-trong, that 
is, Inver kingdom, and Tunkin, Dang-ngay, outer kingdom. 
She misnomer in this case originated from applying the name 
ef the chief city to the whole country. The capital of the 
country we call Tunkin, is denominated Dong-Kinh, that is 
Pong, east, and Kinh, town or 2ssemblage of civilized meri. 
Since the extension of the emperor's dominions it is called 
Bac-Kinh, or city of the north. Cambo}: 1 has the same name 
iw Europe and India; but T’siampa is called Binh-tuam, Laos, 
Lav, or more precisely Muong-tao. The name Lae-tho is yet 
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unknown in Europe. The finest bay in that country, which 
the Europe: ins call Touron, is denominated Han, or Cua-h mM, 
that is, port of Han. ‘Lhe actual empire of Tunkin extends 
from the 9th to the 23d degree of north latitude, and from 118° 
to 127° long. from the island of Ferro. ‘This space includes 
all the kingdoms before mentioned. The kingdom of Lac-iho 
is but sma!l, and has been omitted in all our geographical 
naps ; it is situated on the south of Laos, the north and east 
of ‘Funkin, and west of China. All these different kingdoms 
which constitute the present empire of ‘Punkin, like the pro- 
vinces or kingdoms of Spain, are separated by chains of high 
mountains, and form distinct nations with their peculiar man- 
ners and dialects. ‘Towards the Chinese frontiers the country 
isa vast desert with insalubrious water. In ‘Tuokin, more than 
50 rivers empty themselves into the sea. The Camboja river 
is navigable upwards of 20 leagues. The kingdoms of Lac-tho 
and Lavs have neither rivers nor canals. In general, the navi- 
gation of all the Tunkin rivers is greatly obstructed by bars at 
their respective mouths. 

In a chapter, entitled, “ meteorological aspect,” M. Bissa- 
chere first degenerates into bombast and vulgar rant on the 
beauty and delights of the climate and odorifcrous atmosphere, 

and then sinks into the most imbecile credulity. He says that 
Tunkin is * not infested with those excrements of the atmos- 
phere, which elsewhere defile and degrade the soil, snow, hail, 
and ice, which palsy and bury it’’? One of his sections in 
this chapter is so extraordinary, that we shall lay it entire, 
and as literal as possible, be fore the reader. 


Effects very surprizing, and almost incredible, are reported re- 
specting the susceptibility of the air of these countries. It is pre- 
tended that'women, in the time of their periodical disease, produce 
such an atmospheric revolution, [the author, perhaps, meant con- 
tagion] that they wither, or even destroy, all the weak and delicate 
bemes around them ; that if they approach new-born iufants, they 
ean make them ill; that if they enter a room containing silk-worms, 
their presence kills ‘them ; in a garden where betel is cultivated, they 
injure the leaves; it is ‘the sume with trees, which they can make 
perish ; if they bathe in rivers, the fishes in the water come to the 
surface and appear to suffer, some contract diseases, others die, 
or their flesh becomes cor rupted ; if they pass uear skeins which are 
to be died, they corrupt them and prevent the silk from taking the 
colour, for which ther are obliged by law to indenmify the pro- 
prictors. Nevertheless, all the women do not equally produce these 
pernicions effects; and there are some w!o, by the purity of their 
constitution, have ne injarious exhalations whatever. A corpse 
which is borne to the grave, if the coffin be not hermetically 
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closed, passing near a garden of betel, can taint the fruit, and, after 
some time, make the trees perish. It is even pretended, that, by the 
evaporations from a dead bodv thrown on the road, passengers have 
lost their life. It is possible, and even probable, that in these ac- 
counts there is some exaggeration ; but it appears, at least, certain 
that the influence of exhalations, which may be observed in all coun- 
tries, is in this more active and more serious. This influence is sen. 
sibly manifested on metals, and one is obliged to sharpen instruments 
of irou and steel almost every time that they are used.” 


The temperature of these countries is represented: as ex- 
tremely moderate and uniform; the heat, although not mea- 
sured by a thermometer, is stated to be less than most other 
tropical countries in the same latitudes. The tides on the 
coast, it appears, are very irregular and small; aud twice in 
a century the sea overflows the country, with a great noise, 
equal to the discharge of cannon, to ‘the distance of about 
two leagues, and again retires in t2 or 15 hours. Notwith- 
standing these incursions, the Jand along the greater part of 
the coast, has evidently gained very considerably from the sea. 
In the mountains are numerous deep, long, and spacious 
caverns, some of which contain from six to eight feet water, 
are perfectly navigable, and rich in minerals, with which our 
missionary does not pretend to be acquainted. He speaks, 
however, of gold, silver, tin, and copper mines, as being 
abundant, 

The Tunkivese are represented as issuing from, and still 
resembling, the Chinese in appearance, except that their 
hoses are not quite so flat. The custom of blackening their 
teeth, and reddening their lips, detracts much from™ their 
comeliness in the estimation of an European. ‘The Tunkinese 
are handsomer and fairer than the Cochinchinese; but their 
hair is long, coarse, strait, and-black. Few persons are found 
crooked, lame, or deformed; but great numbers blind. The 
women are marriageable at 12, and are very fertile, and 
often bring forth twins, which are universally nursed by the 
mothers. Pleurisy, gout, gravel, or plague, are rare dis- 
eases ; but fever, dysentery, cutaneous affections, tetters, itch, 
leprosy, jaundice, and small-pox, are very common. There 
are 32 species of leprosy, one of which completely destroys, 
the fingers and toes. The venereal disease also prevails, but 
it is not very destructive, although no other remedy than sude- 
rifics is known. A considerable number of persons, however, 
live toa good age. The population, indeed, bears no propor- 
tion to that of China; all the accounts of which are, perhaps, 
exaggerations, as the Eastern governments are pleased with 
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empty boastings of great numbers. The author estimates the 
whole empire of ‘Tunkin at 23 millions, 18 of which are con- 
tained in the kingdom of Tunkin, about one and a half in 
Cochinchina, which the Chinese, in 1739, calculated as con- 
taining 11 millions, but which has since been greatly depopu- 
lated by protracted wars :—Tsiampa may contain from six to 
700,000 souls; Lac-tho the same; and Camboja a million. 
In the kingdom of ‘Tunkin the province of Xanam, situated 
in the centre, and occupying a vast plain which is intersected 
by navigable rivers, is estimated to contain nearly half of the 
population. In this fertile district, the villages are so nume- 
rous as to come almost in contact with each other. The chief 
towns, however, are not very populous, as Bac-kinh, the 
capital of the empire, only contains 40,000 inhabitants. ’Phu- 
ruam from 20 to 30,000; Han-vints from 15 to 20,000; the 
capitals of Cochinchina, Qui-whon, and Qui-phu, have from 
8 to 10,600 sou's ; Lac-tho has some villages containing fiom 
2 to 4000 inhabitants; but Tsiampa and Camboja have no 
large congregations of people. The population, however, it 
is presumed, is rapidly increasing, except in seasons of war 
and draught, as celibacy is not the fashion in Tunkin, neither 
is indiscriminate intercourse; and if a women conceives a 
child by a man, he instantly marries ber. While in other 
countries a great number of children is dreaded as expensive, 
in this, we are told, it is eagerly desired both as honourable 
and advantageous ; nourishment being cheap, the labour of 
the youth scon indemnifies the expense of the infant. While 
infauts are exposed in China, men in Tunkin often marry 
women with child by others, wichout any intention of living 
with them, but merely to have a more extensive family. Yet, 
without this very extraordinary means, it is not uncommon 
to see the head of a family surrounded by children and grand- 
children to the number of 80. Nevertheless, the severity 
of the Tunkinese laws against bastards, occasions many forced 
abortions ; and there are women whose profession is to faci- 
litate and produce such abortions. Formerly castration was in 
use; but since the eunuchs were banished the court, it is 
entirely abandoned. Polygamy, also, in this country, con- 
trary to the experience of others, favours the increase of 
population, as there are no wives or concubines, but what 
have children. Only the grandees and rich, however, have 
a great number of wives, aad it is rare that any have so many 
as 20. 
Of the manners and principles, or customs, of the Tun- 
kinese, we have copious details. They are endowed, we 
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are told, with a natural rectitude of thought and sentiment, 
and are attached to whatever is wise, just, and good ; and, 
although they occasionally fall into gross errors from passion, 
prejudice, or ig: orance, in their habitual conduct they evince 
great respect for the principles cf morality. 

The Tunkinese do not, like the Chinese, form bands of 
robbers, fight battles, pillage whole towns, plunder districts, 
or become pirates. All parts of the empire are not equally 
celebrated for honesty ; but it is remarkable that the people 
who are Jeast civilized are most distinguished for probity. The 
people of Laos and Lac-tho are never known to commit any 
fraud or robbery, although there are great numbers of them 
carriers of merchandize ; the same cannot be said of the 
Cochinchinese. It has been falsely said, that the ‘Tunkinese, 
if more honest than their neighbours, the Chinese, it is 
because they are not so clever. Their natural repugnance to 
shedding of human blood; their caution, even in fighting, not 

kill; their sensibility, compassion, and charity, all con- 
tribute to demonstrate the existence of much positive virtue. 
Every sufferer is deemed to have just claims on their aid, and 
the common proverb, that “ nature is liberal, and we should 
imitate her,” sufficiently indicates the general feeling. Tunkin 
is said to be the country of friendship and platonic love ; 
the happiness or misery of one makes the happiness or misery 
of another, The women are neither slaves nor tyrants ; they 
ave neither prisoners in their houses, nor gadders abroad, 
but strictly what Milton has described, as the office and duty 
of wives, to mitigate the pains, and augment the pleasures 
of their husbands. The freedom which they enjoy, it Is 
asserted, is very rarely or never abused; the jealousy of the 
Chinese is unknown, and their attention to a numerous family 
prevents any licentious wanderings. Women in Tunkin are 
better appreciated, and sought in marriage in a manner more 
vational than in Europe. Beauty is but a secondary merit ; 
and even the advantages of fortune cede toa healthy and strong 
constiiution ; to a figure which promises fecundity, a charac- 
ter from which social happiness may be expected, and to a 
sagacious mind, on which the management of household con- 
cerns may be safely conferred. So little importance is attached 
to first enjoyment, thet if a woman be violated without her 
own consent, and have a good character otherwise, this acci- 
dent does not prevent her from getting a husband. ‘The rich, 
who ke: P mistresses, choose them for their talents, skill in 
music, or grace in dancing, rather than for their personal 
chiitas "Decency is much observed; yet the women often 
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bathe in view of the men; and even their clothing, as the climate 
is warm, seldom conceals their figure. But, notwithstanding 
this liberty of the sight, rendered innocent by its familiarity, 
if a man touch a woman even with the end of his finger, 
it is deemed a serious insult. Still, however, illicit connexion 
does take place, but licentiousness is less common, and the mar- 
ried women are more faithful than in the greater part of warm 
countries. Prostitution is known only in sea-port towns, and 
in Cochinchina ; in the interior of the country, the greatest 
freedom exists between the sexes with the greatest innocence, 
The people, in general, are communicative, frank, accommo- 
dating, and eager to give, or receive, information from Euro- 
peans, whose superiority they readily acknowledge. ‘They 
are reputed to be gay, fond of gaming and luxury. ‘To their 
sovereign they are most cheerfully devoted, respect him as a 
father ; and any injustice which they experience, they always 
attribute to the fatality of human things. They are, however, 
indolent, and extremely addicted to gormandizing. ‘The kitchen 
is reputed thefirst apartmentinthe house; andthe domestic gods 
are called kitchen gods. ‘The idea of eating seems to engross 
the whole imagination of the Tunkinese, and they say, * eat 
a market,” instead of “ frequent a market,” “ eat an error,” 
instead of “ to be deceived,” ‘* eat a woman,” is to embrace 
one. Eating is highly honourable among these people, and 
the greatest mark of favour which the emperor can bestow 
on his courtiers is to send them plates of meat from his table. 
Drunkenness, however, is by no means so common, and is 
chiefly known among the youth of the rich. ‘The general 
defect in the Tunkinese manners is vanity, a love of ostenta- 
tion, which superinduces servility to superiors, and haughtiness 
to inferiors. The national character is also degraded by the 
practice of corporal punishment, which is adopted by the govern- 
ment. ‘The hatred of the people against the Chinese, from 
whom they are descended, can only be equalled by that of the 
degenerate Americans against England. These traits and 
manners are chiefly applicable to the T'unkinese and Cochin- 
chinese, as great numbers of the inhabitants of Tsiampa and 
Laos are mouutainers, who lead a nomade life; and even in 
some of these clans the men go absolutely naked, and do not 
eat rice, but only the fruits of the earth, which grow without 
culture, and particularly a fruit called nau, used in dying. 
Into the interior of ‘I'siampa no European has hitherto pene- 
trated ; but on the frontiers there are some considerable towns 
andcivilized people. The Laosians are excellent players with 
puppets, which resemble those of Europe. Hospitality is 
AprENpDIX, Antisac, Rev. Vol. 39, Hh 
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particularly practised in Lac-tho, but it is performed as a 
natural, thoughtless act, deemed of no importance. Their 
houses are open to strangers, and iu the apartments used by 
the family, there is always a large vessel full of meat, that 
every one who pleases may use. ‘The same custom prevails 
with their gardens and best fruits ; and their grain in the fields 
is left without risk of being stolen. Often several families 
live in the same house, and sleepin one chamber; the married 
people on. one side, and the boys and girls on the other; without 
any illicit intercourse. Their greatest debauch is on festivals, 
when they preparea kind of fermented beverage in a large 
graduated vessel, out of which every one, male or female, 
must drink a certain portion by means of a syphon; should 
the breath fail in this case, the drinker must begin again, 
and either swallow the allowance or sink completely intox- 
icated. 

In the chapter on the zoology of this empire, the author 
relates some interesting particulars of the elepnant, of its 
docility, modesty, rate of march, which is usually from 15 to 
20 leagues, and on extraordinary occasions even 40 in a day; 
its love of music, its respect to children, and its address at 
gaming. ‘The ‘Tunkin horses are small; goats, hogs, and 
poultry are abundant; ducks are extremely numerous, and are 
fed in flocks of 10, 12, and 15,000 together. Among the wild 
animals, tigers are very numerous, the rhinoceros is not very 
plentiful ; great dogs infest the mountains in groups of 200 
together ; and wild bulls are. more ferocious even than the 
tigers; bears are not plenty, and there are no wolves, and few 
lions in Tunkin. Foxes, white rabbits, four kinds of deer, 
(one with astarry skin is much esteemed) antelopes, (which yield 
good musk) monkies, civets, huge rats, are abundant; but there 
are no sheep nor hares. Snakes and serpents also abound ; 
bees which yield a thin, clear, transparent honey very deli- 
cious; and silk worms are common; but the white ant is 
extremely destructive and plentiful. Turtles and fowls, as well 
as fish, are numerous in these countries. 

Ip treating of the products and culture of the soil, it is not 
to be expected that the author should be able to furnish very 
accurate details. Rice, maize, and potatoes, with sugar-canes 
and palm-trees, appear to be the chief articles which are cul- 
tivated for food. Vines grow very well, yet the grapes do not 
come to matuiity;.but there are above 20 species of oranges, 
all of which are greatly superior to those in Europe. Figs are 
but indifferent; the annanas and bananas are plentiful and 
goo: ; areca and betel are equally common; the Tunkin tea 



















is considered inferior to that of China, but the cause is attri- 
buted to the ignorance of the Tunkinese In the art of pre- 


paring it. In the kingdom of Tunkin better than one-half of 


the land is cultivated; only a fifth of Cochinchina is  !a- 
boured ; and in Laos and Lac-tho about a tenth. In de scrib- 
ing the fisheries and ‘navigation, the author represents the 
Tunkinese rowers as better than those of Europe, as the 
rowers stand on their feet with their faces towards the point 
of their destination, by which means the whole weight of 
their bodies presses on the oar, which is ne cessarily very long 
whence they can’ surpass in quickness, as well as in continu- 
ance, the European watermen. ‘The arts and manufactures 
we find in a low state in Tunkin; mills to grind their grain 
have not been made, and the substitute for them consists in 
pieces of bamboo, about a foot long, firmly tied together, and 
laid horizontally over each other, forming pieces like the fluted 
rollers of our flax-mills. After the rice S hata passed between 
these rollers, it has to be powdered in a mortar. Nearly all 
their mechanical instruments are made by the Chinese. Their 
paper is made of the bark of trees, nearly in the same manner 
as we make it of rags; it is coarser and stronger than that of 
China: porcelain has never been made in Tunkin, and even 
very little earthenware. ‘The silk and dying in ‘Tunkin are pre- 
ferable to the Chinese. The Tunkinese for soap make use of 
citron~juice and the bark of a tree; clocks, watches, and glass 
are all imported from Europe. <A tyrannic and destructive 
practice of the emperor is to oblige all the workinen who dis- 
tinguish themselves by their skill to work in his manufactories, 
is justly reprobated as injurious to improvement, ‘The 'Tun- 
kinese, it appears, have excellent ears for music ; but their 
instruments are very imperfect, and generally have but one 
string. Their declamation consists in an intermediate exal- 
tation of the voice between simple conversation and singing. 
They have happily no advocates in their courts of justice, ‘éach 
individual defending his own cause. In their worship and 
sermons there is much dignity. Painting, engraving, and 
sculpture are not Understood ; but dancing seems their chief 
delight ; their favourite dance consists in motions of the 
arms more than in the feet and body, as one of their chief 
dances is performed incatryinga burning lamp fullof oilon their 
heads without i injury. Dancing is a profession, and-executed 
at feasts, but never for amusement. ‘There are few edifices in 
Tunkin, and architecture is little cultivated; the hurricanes 
often level the strongest buildings, if of ‘any considerable 
height. As to commerce, the Tunkinese are as ignorant of 
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its true principles as the Chinese. The dress of the inferior 
class of men consists merely of a girdle passing round the 
loins and between the thighs, with a long robe which they use 
only on ceremonial occasions ; that of the females consists of 
a robe which leaves the back and breast almost bare, with 
short petticoats falling only to their knees ; unmarried women 
cover their bosoms; children, till seven or eight years old, 
go naked; and none wear either stockings or shoes, except 
the grandees, who wear sandals. Cotton and silk stuffs are so 
cheap that even the poor can procure them. Women of rank 
wear bracelets and ear-rings. Their habitations are generally 
constructed by raising a platform of earth some feet above the 
ground, two rows of wooden pillars are driven into this mass 
which serve for side-walls and bear the roof; between these 
pillars clay and brushwood are used to construct the wall, and 
instead of windows, openings are left to be closed with wicker- 
work which suffers the light to enter. Leaves and small 
branches form the roofs, which sometimes also contain rice- 
straw. The better houses have the walls and floors covered 
with boards; the partitions are made with boards, lime, and 
ashes. The houses have generally three, compartments, one 
for human habitation, one for tools, and another for cattle; 
they must not be square, and can be but one story high, unless 
Oa Seong to grandees. 

e author enters very unnecessarily into a tedious exami- 
nation of the political constitution and government, which he 
might have stated, in two words, to be an absolute monarchy. 
The laws respecting marriage, xc. have some resemblance to 
those of China, but appear much less perfect and more inde- 
finite, although they have a reference to something of moral 
principle or honour in the subjects. The religion of the Tun- 
kinese is polytheism, and not idolatry as commonly supposed. 
This, at least, is the opinion of our Popish missionary. The 
people believe that men are deified, that genii abound in their 
mountains and forests, and never raise their minds to eternity, 
but only to an indeterminate duration of time. Their dogmas 
cannot be. accurately ascertained, but their moral maxims, 
amounting to ten, are good; these are a prohibition of mur- 
der, robbery, lying, breach of promise, submission to inordi- 
nate desires, yielding to the impulse of anger, continuing in 
ignorance without seeking knowledge, useless speaking, de- 
filing the body, and doing wrong or injury to others. To 
these prohibitions are added two commands, to worship their 

s and ancestors, and succour the suffering or unfortunate. 
The author’s remark on the effects of idol worship, in attract- 
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ing the thoughts to what strikes the senses, is no less strictly 


——* to the worship of saints and images in the Romish 
church. The worship of their idols consists in prayers, sacri- 
fices of animals, festivals, and wrestlings. The heavens, 
earth, mountains, waters, winds, &c. are also worshipped. 
Among the ceremonies, that of funerals appears the most 
splendid and luxurious. Coffins are objects of the greatest 
ingenuity and expense, and the dead bodies are often kept in 
them one or even two years before interment. Gold, silver, 
rice, and stuffs are put into the coffins to serve the corpse in 
another world, which proves a belief in a future state of ex- 
istence. The mourning is white, and must be coarse stuff. 
There are no fixed days for public worship, or any thing like 
a sabbath in Tunkin. The author attempts to treat of the 
language of Tunkin; but, after reading it, we are very little 
the wiser or better informed on this subject, and his remarks 
on the French have no great novelty. We have likewise a 
sketch of the history of this new empire; but the writer 
discovers such a propensity to treat of causation and such 
a neglect of facts and dates, that detract very considerably 
from his work. Upon the whole, however, defective as it is, 
most readers will find it well worthy of perusal, particularly 
as it is relates to countries so very imperfectly known. 


ere TE 


Denckshriften der Koenighchen Akadamie der Wissenshaften su 
Minchen fir das Jahr, 1808. 


Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Munich, for the 
year 1808. Pp. 496, 4to. Munich, 1809, Imported by 


Deconchy. 


WE have before had some specimens of the talents of 
Bavarian antiquaries, we have now a tolerable volume of their 
annual labours in the sciences. According to Westenrieder’s 
history, an academy was established in Munich about 1758, 
but it never attained any distinction, or manifested any proofs 
of native greatness. Since the erection of Bavaria into a 
nominal kingdom, its titular monarch thought he should 
then support a royal society, and accordingly one, was orga~ 
nized in July, 1807, and the present volume is the first fruit of 
its labours. The Secretary Schlichtegroll, in 68 pages of an 
introduction, gives a history of this new academy, the law 
for its institution, a list of its members, and a summary ac- 
count- of its proceedings at every time of its meeting during 
the year. To these are added the prizes which have been pro~ 
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posed for the ensuing year. The academy, imitating that of 
France, is divided into three classes, one for philology and 
philosophy another for the mathematics and natural sciences, 
and the third for history. The eighteen memoirs, which com- 
pose this volume, are arranged in this manner, agreeable to 
the subjects treated. M. Jacobs, in a discourse “ on the 
moral education of the Greeks,’ endeavours to persuade him- 
self, and his readers, that the moral education of the Greeks 
was greatly superior to any thing of the like nature among 
the moderns ; bat he seems to confound morality and patriot- 
ism, and both with an enthusiastic speciousness of action. 
Those who think the morality of the people, who sentenced 
Socrates to death, was superior to that of the present age, 
merit cither our pity or a strait-waistcoat. Had the author 
been-a Frenchman, indeed, we should have supposed that his 
ideas of morality were confined to ceremonies and did not 
extend to motives, and that even the latter were more to be 
appreciated for their local than universal utility. 

M. Sceemmering takes a comprehensive review of the dif- 
ferent opinions of anatomists on the structure and functions 
of the brain. Fis paper is illustrated with an engraving of 
the posterior part of a child’s brain, the vessels of which have 
been injected and varnished with copal. Dr. Albers, of \Bre- 
men, has given some illustrative remarks on the eyes of dif- 
ferent animals, and particularly the tortoise, and others, 
which he accompanies with designs of the different parts of 
the eye. 

M. Schrank describes two new genera of plants, which, 
although already known to botanists, he found were designated 
by improper names. One of these is the hedysarum muricaium 
of Jacquin and Wildenow, which is sometimes called Avschy- 
nomena Patagonica, and which the author found to be a 
Decandrian, and not a Diadelphian plant ; he makes it a new 
genus, Patagonwm hedysaroides, from its resemblance to 
hedysarum, and places it before the genus Sophora. The 
other is the Volkameria Japonica vel fragrans, hitherto a plant 
which has not been classed, but which the author has been 
su fortunate as to find in a state of perfection, discover it to be- 
long to Dodecandria monagynia, and now places it by the genus 
Styrax, under the name of Agricolea fragrans. The same 
author corrects some errors respecting his . genus grimaidia, 
established in the characters of an Abyssinian plant. ‘That 
which professor Nocca, of Pavia, called Cassia, he finds 
should be called grimaidia, and the C, nictitans erecta et pro- 
cumbans, he denominates G: assurgens, and G, decumbens. 
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Wildenow has returned to the genera Brunia and Staavia, 
and accurately described 15 species of the former and three 
of the latter ; whereas formerly only eight and two were known. 
The new species are exhibited on three plates. 

M. Petzl, the keeper of the collection of natural history, 
describes a kind of mineral, which is found near Erding, 
called Alben or Alm ; it is about a foot below the surface of the 
soil, and forms considerable beds, which, although not very thick, 
are very injurious to agriculture. If the labourer touch this 
alben so as to mix it with the vegetable mould, the ground 
becomes incapable of bearing a good crop, and is thus ren- 
dered sterile for several years. The nature of this mineral has 
not hitherto been examined, till the author ascertained that 
it belongs to the calcareous carbonats, and that in a mine- 
ralogical system, it must occupy a place between mineral farina 
and chalk, and that it is atrue calcareous tuf in the state of efflo- 
rescence. ‘This description does not by any means account 
for its extraordinary sterilizing powers; it is probable that 
some magnesia is combined with it, as the magnesian lime 
is the only species of calcargous matter yet known to be de- 
structive of vegetation. ‘The same author has discovered 
Bolognian Spar, or the radiated sulphated {Barytes of Haiiy, 
in some beds of marl near Aremberg. This mineral was 
originally found only at the foot of Mont Paterno, near Bo- 
logna, and as it is now advantageously employed in several ma- 
nufactories, it may be au interesting discovery in Bavaria. M. 
Hausmann, of Cassel, in travelling over Norway and Sweden, 
in 1806-7, has confirmed, by his observations in those coun- 
tries, the theory, or rather the observations, of Humboldt, 
on the direction and inclination of the strata of primitive 
mountains. ‘The Bavarian Academicians, however, do not 
display a very intimate acquaintance with mineralogy. 

M. Bucholz, of Erfurt, in a curious paper demonstrates 
the insufficiency and uncertainty of Vauquelin’s proposed 
method of decomposing brass, or other combinations of copper 
and zinc, by the humid way, and relates a remarkable experi- 
ment on the union of copper and zinc by this means, It was 
long known that zinc precipitates copper from its combination 
with sulphuric acid, and hence Vauquelin hastily recommended 
it as a means of analyzing brass. But M. Bucholz, wishing 
to adopt this process in analyzing a sulphat of zinc andcopper, 
in order to separate the latter, found that a plate of zine, 
immersed in a solution of this sulphat, made in about 20 

rts of water, was covered with a crust almost black, and 
friable; when this crust was detached from the plate of zine, 
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dried on blotting paper and rubbed with an agate, it acquired e 
completely the metallic brilliancy and colour of brass. This v 
unexpected phenomenon induced the author to diversify his ex- e 
periments, in order to illustrate what might be deemed a new h 
case of elective attraction, or the regeneration of metal by hu- 
midity. F 
The laborious Ritter has also contributed to this volume the n 
details of his experiments and observations on the alkalies, in h 
consequence of the discoveries of Mr. Davy. The author made oO 
his experiments by direction of the academy, but there is no- h 
thing in them which can now interest chemists, as they are ri 
completely superseded by subsequent discoveries, {t may, b 
however, be proper to remark, that Mr. R. opposed the first al 
conjectures of the French chemists, that potassium and sodium Vv 
were only the bases of the alkalies, and maintained that they n 
were hydrurets, an opinion which the French afterwards em- J 
braced, aud then abandoned. Ina second memoir he made g 
several curious experiments with plates of all the other metals 7 os 
used as voltaic piles. Tin, lead, and zinc, he found were most fa 
effectual ; tellurium, differing from all others, yielded at the c 
point of contact with the potash, a considerable quantity of £ 
brownish black powder, lost its lustre, and became visibly cor- 
roded. The author inferred that this powder was nothing but cc 
a hydruret of tellurium, and that employed.as a negative pole th 
it had more attraction for hydrogen than the potash had, and Cc 
consequently than all the other metals which he had employed. t! 
This induced him to try tellurium in the place of the positive li 
pole, when he discovered to his surprize that it yielded oxygen te 
gas, without losing any of its lustre. Hence he concluded, 
that tellurium is the 4th metal, (gold, platina, and palladium, to 
being the other three) which, used as a positive pole, disen- th 
gages oxygen from water in the state of gas, and that it was the th 
sole one which, used asa negative pole, seized so remarkably all ve 
the hydrogen produced bythe decomposition of the water. ‘These th 
ingenious experiments, however, are disgraced by some. puerile ar 
observations on pyrophorus, and invidious insinuations, that, in m 
the laboratories of eee the products of Davy have been pr 
long known by merely chemical means, as he could not O 
doubt that pyrophorus owes its property of enflaming on con- to 
tact with water or any humidity, to a hydruret of potash or Fi 
soda, which enters its composition; and which is formed during of 
its preparation. This mean, silly, and abortive attempt to de- H 
tract from the merit of Davy, to depreciate his unparalleled ce 
discoveries, and to extenuate the unequivocal traits of origi- oC 


nality, betrays a spirit unworthy of Mr, Ritter’s reputation, and 
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even developes something of base ingratitude to the man 
whose liberal notice of his labours have contributed more fo 
extend his fame not only in England but in France, than even 
his merit deserves. 

it is not without sensible regret that we see such a man as 
Ritter forget himself so far, and betray the animal under the 
mantle of the philosopher. In another paper in this volume, 
he details the continuertion of his experiments on the influence 
of galvanism on the irritability of animal nerves. Since 1797 
he has laboured with the most laudable perseverance in explo- 
ring the diversified effects of the voltaic pile on the irrita- 
bility of the animalorgans. At Weimar, in 1798, he published 
an account of his researches, under the title of a “ proof that 
vital action in animals is accompanied with continual galva- 
nism; aud from 1800 to 1805 he also published volumes at 
Jena, containing Materials for a more perfect knowledge of 
galvanism and the results of an examination of it.” The pre- 
sent experiments were made in continuation, and although not 
favoured by any brilliant or useful discoveries, are nevertheless 
curious, and interest more perhaps by their internal evidence of 
grat industry, tha chat of their ingenuity. 

In a meson by } veressor Schmidt, he attempts to prove, 
contrary to New‘oun, aud according to La Place, that, to explain 
the phenomencs of cohesion, it is not necessary to have re- 
Course to 2a etiractive force which acts according to other laws, 
ti. the general ones of gravitation. The author has added 
li ie to the guesses of La Place, who is very unequal to the 
temperate discussion of the question. : 

F. de Paula Schrank has employed himself in endeavouring 
to explain the phenomena discovered by Grey, and detailed in 
the Philosophical Transactions, that on making a small hole 
through a piece of dark-coloured or soiled paper, bringing it 
very near the eye, and placing a needle between the hole and 
the eye, the needle would appear reversed. This Grey called 
an aerial mirror, from the resemblance of the hole to a concave 
mirror. Fabri gave an explanation of this appearance, which 
professor Kliigel adoptedin his German translation of Priestley’s 
Optics, but the author has proposed another, which is likely 
to share the same fate as that of his predecessors. M. Charles 
Felix Seyffer has made 1050 observations to ascertain the hight 
of the royal observatory at Munich above the level of the sea. 
He has likewise bestowed more labour than ingenuity on as- 
certaining the geographical longitude of the same place, by the 
ocultation of the stars. 

In a historical sketch of the Royal Cabinet of Medals at 
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Munich, by F. Ign. Streber, we find that it may be dated from 
the reign of Duke Albert V. surnamed the magnanimous, and 
has been increasing ever since. In two appendixes the author 
has given a description of the very curious ivory-work cabinet 
which contains the medals, and an accountof 12 very rare 
medals in the collection, most of which are supposed to be 
hitherto undescribed. Upon the whole, wedo not expect any 
very great advantages to science or literature from the new 
organization of this society, and its transactions, as well as 
those of nearly all other continental states, furnish the most un- 
equivocal testimonies of the decadency of the human mind. 
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Voyage en Allemagne, et en Suede, &c. 


Travels in Germany and Sweden, containing observations on the 
phenomena, institutions, aris, and manners ; historical sketches 
of the m>numents and remarkable places, anecdotes of cele- 
brated men, and a picture of the last revolution in Sweden. 
By J. P. Catteau, author of the Picture of Denmark. Three 
vols. 8vo. Paris. 1810. Imported by Deconchy. 


M. Carrgavu is rather advantageously known by his former 
works on the northern states, particularly Denmark ; and the 
present volumes, although in great part compiled, will not de- 
tract from his reputation as an agreeable and sensible writer. 
He is evidently not a man of any science ; but he has read 
some modern history, observed men and things, and writes 
with freedom and neatness. His style is somewhat epistolary, 
although divided into chapters. He writes not a dry formal 
journal, nor details minutely the routs which he has passed, at 
least on paper ; but‘he describes the large towns which he has 
probably visited at very different periods, and seizes every his- 
torical or biographical anecdote which can either strike the 
fancy or interest the feelings of the reader. In this way he 
has furnished three very entertaining volumes, while at the 
same time many of his topographical sketches are by no 
means unfaithful, although like all modern Frenchmen he is too 
much attached to the pedantic combination and contrast of 
ancient and modern things in the same sentence. This ostenta- 
tious pec of pompous familiarity with ancient things often 
appears highly ridiculous; but it is worse when every commer- 
cial town must be contrasted with Sidon, Tyre, or Carthage, 
and every large city, with Athens, Rome, and Paris. Such 
associations are sometimes as insulting as preposterous; ne- 
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vertheless, the Frenchman, of bombast notoriety, must shew 
his hearsay knowledge, and presume to be a man of profound 
and universal learning. But we shall follow M. Catteau, who 
tells us in his preface, that he was in Stockholm when the war 
with Russia and Denmark was declared, and that as the com- 
munication was obstructed, he was obliged to remain there for 
atime. Thisis all the reference to dates which he admits into 
his work. His tour from Copenhagen to Hamburgh, Hanover, 
Westphalia, and along the banks of the Elbe and Rhine, to 
Heidelberg, Baden, Wurtenburg, (with a glance at Munich, 
the Danube, Vienna and Switzerland) Katisbon, Frankfort, 
Gotha, Weimar, Dresden, Leipsic, Bohemia, Prague, Witten- 
berg, Brandenburg, Potsdam, Berlin, Charlottenburg, Breslau, 
Stettin, Greifswald, Stralsund, Pomerania, isles of Rugen and 
Bornholm, arrival in Sweden, Ystad, Scania, Lund, Carlscrona, 
Scandinavia, Smoland, Wadstena, Norrkoeping,  Gripsholm, 
Stockholm, Drottningholm, mines of Danmora, Fahlun, and 
Daiecaslia, province of Bolus, Gottenburg, Westrogotha, West- 
mama, Upland, Upsal, Norland, Aland, Finland, and the 
events of the last war, with the change of dynasty and peace 
between Sweden and France. Such is the general outline of 
the author’s travels, or rather of his historical recollections, 
and picturesque sketches. 

In the beginning of summer, (but what year is not men- 
tioned) M. Catteau embarked at Copenhagen for Holstein, and 
the rising sun, aspect of the sea, and some American passen- 
gers, give occasion for a little French sentimentality. The pic- 
turesque views no doubt invited reflecuon, as well as conveyed 
delight, to a mind so well cultivated as that of the author, and 
he expatiates justly on the~sluggishness of those who never 
saw the sun rising in all its splendour, and tipping the distant 
horizon with its golden rays. The shores of Germany enable 
him to introduce bis historical knowledge of the history of that 
country, and the revolutions which it has experienced. These 
sketches are lively and amusing, as the author touches only 
those points and sleds which engage the imagination, without 
fatiguing the judgment, and which present portraits not altoge- 
ther false in themselves, nor particularly flattering. His histo- 
rical pencil is borrowed from the muses, but not always guided 
by the hand of philosophy. He sometimes discovers traits of 
the eloquenée, but never of the sound logic, the profound know- 
ledge of human nature, and the comprehensive judgment of 
our Thelwall. His glances, however, on the history of Germany, 
would have been much more valuable to English readers, who 
do not require a very intimate acquaintance with the political 
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affairs of that country, had he indicated the dates of all the 


events to which he alludes. Tracing the progress of Germany 


from its incorporation under Charlemagne, till the rise of the 
house of Hapsburg in the 18th century, when Rodolphus made 
himself emperor, the reader may infer from this picture, that 
the origin of the present possessors of the throne of Austria 
was exactly similar to that of Buonaparte, and that their ances- 
tors were merely military adventurers, instead of being fortu- 
nate petty princes. Such erroneous views, however, are per- 
haps as much owing to the author’s rapid manner of treating 
events, as to any design to colour or misrepresent facts. 

In passing the Isle of Femmern M. C. relates the total de- 
struction of it in the 15th century, when the villages were all 
burnt, ‘the cattle carried off, the inhabitants put to the sword, 
by Eric, King of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Here the 
author takes occasion to observe that in the North of Germany 
the “relicts of paganism are mixed with Christian worship, 
and the Idols of Lapland and Samoiedes, are adored in secret 
at the sides of the temples which the Bishops have consecra- 
ted.” ‘This hasty assertion, he afterwards retracts, and we are 
inclined to think it only a little flourish, in order to depreciate 
religion, as he does not say what those idols are which are 
worshipped in the sides of the churches, as the people are not 
papists and do not worship images of any kind. But the 
author’s anecdotes are much the best part of his work. The 
residence of Stolberg and Voss at Eutin; and Count de Sch- 
mettau at Pleon, furnish more authentic details. Schmettau, 
was the author of a work on “ Permaneni armies and Political 
revolutions,” which made him many enemies, and particular- 
ly General Manshach, who challenged him to open combat, at 
the same time that the Count was prosecuted in the Danish 
Courts. The unfortunate author, however, had another and 
still more inexorable enemy : the gout confined him to his bed, 
so that the duel had to be deferred, his prosecution went on 
slowly, in the mean time he died without being able to fight Ge- 
‘neral Mansbach, or receive the sentence of the tribunal. The 
history of the Hanse towns furnishes another favourable topic 
for the author. ‘This league or association (as the word hanse 
implies) commenced between Hamburgh and Lubeck in the 
18th century, and extended from them till 80 towns were in- 
cluded, when it declined, as commerce advanced in other coun- 
tries ; but the two original cities remained true to their engage- 
ments, till finally plundered amd subjugated by the devastating 
tyrant of Europe. . In Lubec the deputies of the Hanse towns 
assembled, and while it enjoyed its rights, it contained 4,000 
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inhabitants, and had 1200 ships at sea; but since the domina- 

tion of Buonaparte its inhabitants are reduced above one-third, 

and its i to less than 100. Hamburgh, which the author 
> 


next visited, has equally suffered by its incorporation with the 
territory of Buonaparte. On his rout to Hamburgh he notices 
the care and attention paid to the storks, which abound in Ho - 
land and the north of Germany, and which are completely d - 
mesticated, and serve the husbandman most essentially by de- 
vouring numerous reptiles. Hambugh disgusted our traveller 
by its gethic buildings, which he seems to hold in great abhor- 
rence. Even the spires of the churches do not please him, and 
he appears to feel satisfied that one of them was destroyed by 
lightning. 

The cenotaph of Pope Benedict V. who died in exile at 
Hamburgh, excited his surprize ; but the monuments to the 
memory of St. Anschaire, (a Frenchman, it is here said, although 
nv authority for it is given) who founded the convent in the 
neighbourhood of this city, pleased him better. This Saint’s 
achievements are related with national zeal. | He was born in 
the beginning of the ninth century, went to the convent of 
Corvey, in Westphalia, whence he travelled over Sweden and 
Denmark, promulgating christianity. On his return he was 
attacked in his monastery, on the banks of the Elbe, by the bar- 
barians, and obliged to flee. After passing some time in the 
woods, he obtained an asvlum with a lady called [kkia, who ap- 
pears to have been no less friendly to him than St. Clara was to 
St. Francis ; but there exists no such memorable testimony of 
their crimes. ‘Tranquillity being restored, he recovered his mo- 
nastery, and was afterwards made archbishop of Bremen. He 
wrote a journal of his travels, which was carried from the abbey 
of Corvey, in Westphalia, to Rome in 1360, but which has never 
since been heard of. 

The details relative to the commerce of Hamburgh cannot 
be very gratifying to Buonaparte, who has reduced it to almost 
nothing. Formerly it carried on trade to the amount of 600 
million of livres, (25 millionSterling,) annually, with 2000ships, 
anda population of 120,000 souls. M. C. boasts of the admirable 
institutions for the poor in Hamburgh ; but the present num- 
ber of helpless and unemployed persons cannot find accommo- 
dation in them. He discovers, howeyer, his ignorance, when 
he asserts that the Hamburgh House of Industry, established 
about forty years ago, was the model on which all similar insti- 
tutions were founded in England, as well as in Denmark and 
Sweden. The institutions for the poor in that city are no doubt 
very good, but they are only improvements on some of the older 
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English ones. The late professor, Busch, whose commercial 
writings deservedly receive the author’s applause, Reimaries for 
his treatise on the commerce of corn, and Ebling for his Ame- 
rican geography, are the chief literary characters of Hamburgh, 
noticed by the author. He might also have cited Nemnich. 
who still lives, but who is not very likely to obtain the friend- 
ship of Frenchmen. ‘The religious intolerance of the Ham- 
burghers is pointedly censured, and, notwithstanding their po- 
liteness and willingness to oblige, he asserts that 


“* Money, it is easily perceived, isthe sign of value, not only of 
merchandize but of persons ; and it always will be so in every society 
of men, where commercial! interest is the essential mover. The 
greater part’of the merchants have country-houses, either in the ter- 
ritory of Hambargh, or that of Holstein. It is there they go after 
the labours of the counting-house, to repose themselves with their 
families. Leaving the gravity and rserve which usually accompany 
them, they seem to cheer up with contentment and to take pleasure ; 
but a dull inquietude pursues them, even in their rural retreats, from 
which the most rich are ‘he Jeast able to escape. One sees them often 
silent and thoughtful : vature in vain smiles before them for their en- 
tertainment ; on the downy green among trees and flowers, they study 
the means of augmenting their treasure, they calculate the hazards 
with which they are menaced; andI read on their forehead, that 
** fortune sells what it is believed she bestows,” que la fortune vend 
ce qu'on croit qu'elle donne.” 


In speaking of the public gardens around this once opulent 

ty, he does not forget to praise that which his countrymen 
contributed to establish, although f'renchmen are not very dis- 
tinguished for their taste in gardening. Harvestehude, the re- 
treat of the poet Hagedorn, indeed, receives his unqualified 
raise. To Klopstock and his works he devotes a chapter, and 
his criticism on that poet, without being very novel, is, perhaps, 
the most judicious, impartial, and just, of any that we have 
seen. The merits and defects of Klopstock are very fairly ap- 
preciated ; his obscurity of diction, and his mysticism in religi- 
ous sentiment, must for ever obstruct the popularity of his 
writings ; nor do we kuow that society could possibly benefit 
from their diffusion. ‘The monotony of his thoughts, and their 
colouring, | is sensible ; his enthusiasm does not always commu- 
nicate itself to the reader, and appears factitious; and the 
shades from profundity to obscurity, from the natural to the 
familiar, are not observed in the manner which good taste pre- 
scribes. His works are rapidly passing to oblivion. His re- 
mains lie in the village of Ottensen, near Altona, ‘This city 
he author estimates to contain 25,000 inhabitants, and relates 
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the barbarous manner in which it was burnt by a Swedish gene- 
ral, during the reign ef Charles XII. when the people of Ham- 
burgh refuse | the wretched, houseless, and starving inhabitants 
of Altona admission into their city, under the pretext of their 
having a contagious disease. 

The emigrations of the Germans, and their settlements in 
Russia, Spain, and North America, extort from M,C, some 
just remarks on the folly of emigrating into foreign or uncivil- 
ized countries to enjoy domestic happiness. But the fertile 
district, called the Lowlands, on the banks of the Elbe, chiefly 
attracted the author’s attention, and made him reflect on the 
emigration from such a rich country. 


«© The manners and style have there a particular character, arising 
from local circumstances. It isa mixture of frankness and graveness, 
rectitude and rudeness, reserve and hospitality, simplicity and luxury, 
ancient credulity and modern information. Attachment to their na- 
tive soil, to their habits and customs, is the predominant trait in their 
character. ‘The farmers in the Lowlands no longer communicate with 
the cultivators of the neighbouring districts. Possessing more afflu- 
ence and more liberty, they consider themselves as superior. The 
rich farmers, loving retirement, and their domestic roof, have always 
been addicted to reading. We find with them several good works on 
morals and history, but no poems nor romances; imagination having 
little empire over them, it is reason and judgment which direct the 
choice of their books.” 


These countries are now subject to Denmark, and in them 
resides, as a public officer of the state, the celebrated traveller, 
Neibuhr, foreign associate of the French Institute, who has 
recently felt himself called upon to refute the opinion of a 
learned German, who ventured to maintain that the pyramids 
of Egypt were formed by the revolutions of the globe, the 
works of the elements, and that they are lusus nature. But 
the sand heaths of Lunenburgh naturally introduces an account 
of the House of Brunswick, which we translate entire, as a 
specimen of the author’s style and manner of viewing historical 
subjects. 


** The sandy heaths of Lunenburgh, in defiance of their aridity, have 
towns and villages. Nature makes some compensation, and man has 
sense to profit by it. In this district, which resists the plough, are 
found salt-springs, that are profitable. The salt manufactured near 
the city of Lunenburgh, is of the best quality, and by commerce is 
distributed over all the adjoining countries. Bees also find there a 
suitable nourishment, and are an important object of culture, which 
annually returns considerable sums, The inhabitants of the most 
sterile part go to the Lowlands and commercial cities, and there cu:- 
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gage themselves, a part of the year, in lucrative employments. This 
communication has the effect generally produced in society, that of 
drawing together the rich and the poor. The wealth of the one pays for 
thehands of the other,and abundance is thus divided, But what is there in 
common between the heaths of Lunenburgh, delightful Italy, and proud 
England? Events, enterprizes, and projects, sometimes lead to sur- 
prizing combinations. In the 12th century a prince of the house of Est, 
so ancient in Italy, was transplanted into Germany, by matriage with a 
ptincess of that country, and founded the House of Brunswick. He 
acquired vast dominions, his posterity became numerous, and reigned 
during some time from the Rhine to the Vistula. The city of Lu- 
nenburgh, placed amidst the downs, adjoining the Elbe and the Weser, 
became the chief residence of one branch of this family. Some cir- 
cumstances, not less remarkable, have led this branch, also called the 
House of Hanover, to the throne of England. 

«« Ernestus Augustus, elector of Hanover, married Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Fréderick Prince Palatine and Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
king of England. When the parliament had to designate a successor to 
Queen Anne, there were fifty-four princes and princesses who could 
pretend to the succession, some the descendants of Charles I. others of 
Frederick and Elizabeth. Among the latter were estimated, the 
houses of Orleans, Bourbon, Condé and Loraine ; but Sophia, the wife 
of Ernestus, succeeded, because she was a protestant. This princess 
died before Queen Anne, and it was her son, George Lewis, who 
went to reign on the banks of the Thames. 

** The dowrs finish near Cell, an agreeable city, surrounded with 
gardens, and inhabited by industrious people. At the side of this 
city isa castle, which was the residence of the princes of Cell, a 
younger branch of the house of Lunenburgh. The last, called George 
William, died in 1705 ; having resided a long time in France during 
his youth, he hada decided taste for the language and customs of 
that country. To Miss d’Olbreuse, of a Protestant family of Poitou, 
who went into Germany, with others attached to the same religion, 
the Duke of Cell offered an asylum. This lady, pleasing her bene- 
factor, in order to raise her to an equal rank, he induced the emperor 
of Germany to give her the title of Princess of Harburg. Shortly 
after she became his Duchess. The Princess distinguished herself 
by her wit and talents, and diffused a taste for politeness and the fine 
arts at Cell. She attracted several Protestant fatnilies from France, 
and it was at the court of George William, that was first uttered a 
sentiment, often quoted, but generally ill understood. A Frencliman 
being at the table of the Duke, and seeing, except the Duke himself, 
none but his countrymen, said, in jest, ‘ there his no stranger here but 
his Grace.’ ” 


«¢ George Lewis, of Hanover, who ascended the throne of Eng- 
land, married Soptiia Dorothea, daughter of George William and 
Miss d'Olbreuse. His mother, who loved to recollect, that the 
blood of kings ran in her veins, manifested some discontent at this 
matriage, and received her daughter-in-law very coolly. This young 
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princess, also, found very different manners prevail in the court of 
Hanover from that of Cell, and the gloomy humour of her husband 
was nol well adapted tocaptivate her, Isolated in her new residence, 
and abandoned to lassitude, she beheld with interest a traveller whom 
she had first known in the palace of ber father: it was the Count of 
Koenigsmark, a descendant of the general of this name, who with 
Banier, Torstenson, and Weymar, sustained the honour of the 
Swedish arms aftér the death of Gustavus Adolphus. He-was allied 
to the first families in Germany and Sweden; and all over the North, 
nothing was so much spoken of as the beauty of his s7ster, the 
Countess Aurora, who gained the heart of Augustus, King of Poland, 
and who became the mother of Marshal de Saxe. The connexion 
formed between -the Count and Sophia Dorothy became a topic of 
conversation, and the means of intrigue among all the courtiers, A 
woman, especially, whose superannuated charms no longer received 
the homage of the men, distinguished herself by the plots which 
she contrived. To the husband reports were made which irri- 
tated him, and letters were intercepted and interpreted. There 
arose, in consequence, at first a‘ coviness, afterwards disputes, and 
finally violent treatment. ‘The princess resolved to quit a residence 
which was become odious to her. She consulted Koenigsmark, who 
engaged to conduct her to France, where she proposed to change 
her religion, and enter aconvent. The resolution was taken, but 
the moment of execution was net fixed. In the mean time the secret 
transpired by some indiscretion, as it was said, of a confidant of 
the princess. One day, on leaving the castle, the count was 
assailed, ima dark alley, by four men, who stabbed him to the ground, 
and threw his body into a sewer. George Lewis was absent at the 
time. On his return to Hanover he highly disapproved of this bar- 
barous act; but he consented that his wife should be exiled, and 
divorced. The children, however, were acknowledged and main- 
tained in their rights. Sophia Dorothy found a residence in the old 
castle of Ahlden, not far from Cell. She had a chamberlain and 
some ladies of honour, and was permitted to walk in the environs 
of the castle. Her father, a zealous Protestant, and indignant at 
the project of changing her religion, would never see her ; but she 
was often consoled by her mother. When George Lewis was certain 
of the succession to the throne of England, he offered to restore 
the princess. She refused, answering, ‘ if I am guilty, 1 am un- 
worthy of him; if Iam innocent, he is unworthy of me.’ George 
repeated. his offer, but the princess persisted in her refusal, and died 
in her exile.*. 

“* Nearly a century after, fate conducted, under similar auspices, 
in the same places, a princess of the same house. Caroline Matilda, 
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* « This event bas been accompanied with many singular cireum< 
stances, but which well-informed persons have assured me are ficti- 
tious.” 


Appenpix, Antivac. Rey, Vol. 39. li 
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grand-daughter of George and Sophia Dorothy, having become Queen 
of Denmark by her marriage with Christian VII. was involved in 
the full of Struensce, who passed from the place of prime minister 
to the scaffold. Accused of connexions with bim by the party which 
had oveithrown him, the Queen was torn from her family, and 
conducted to the castle of Croneburg. She passed there some time 
in tears and despair, protesting ber innocence, and demanding her 
husband aad her children; but ber antagonists were deaf to her solici- 
tations. Afterwards she obtained, by the interposition of the King 
of England, an houourable asylum in ‘the palace of Cell, which has 
Jong been the silent monument of an extinct sovereignty. Matilda 
could not recover her vivacity and content, grief had taken possession 
of her mind, and conducted her to the grave a few years afier her 
residence at Cell. She was in the flower of her age, and the sweet- 
ness of her character, and the traits of melancholy on her counte- 
nance, made a deep impression on all who approached her. Above 
all, she regretted her children, and could never habituate herself te 
the idea of bei: ig for ever separated from them." 


In this manner the author, contrives to relate affecting in- 
cidents in the lives of the characters whom he brings on_ his 
eanvas. In passing through Hanover he naturally enough 
speaks of Leibnitz; but in praising that great man, he dis- 
covers his ignorance and his partiality, by robbing Newton to 
decorate the brow of Leibnitz with the discovery of the dif- 
ferential calculus. No French geometer would now venture 
to sxy the same ; and the name of Leibnitz is seldom alluded 
to in consequence of his disgraceful attempt to appropriate 
the merit of that discovery to himself. M. Catteau; however, 
is always much more accurate when he relates anecdotes, 
like the travels of Adam, a canon of Bremen, in the begin- 
ning of the isth century, through Denmark and the No:thern 
states. This is properly the first writer on Statistics, as ap- 
pears by his treatise on the situation of Denmark and his 
ecclesiastical history. In traversing Hanover, the author was 
attracted by the city of Pappenburg, which, for a time, was 
honoured with particular exemptions in all our orders in coun- 
cil, and regulations respecting trade. It is situated on the 
borders of the Ems, contains near 40U0 inhabitants and 400 
houses, placed chiefly along the great canal which leads to the 
Ems, ‘this place, which, like the other towns in the north 
of Germany, had’ aw extensive trade till destroyed by Buona- 
parte, was founded last century by Baron Landsberg Veelen. 
The fanaticism and crimes of the Anabaptists are well sketched 
by M. Catteau ; this pestiferous sect still exists, but somewhat 
less ferocious and less warlike, although, perhaps, with very 
little more real virtue. Even in this country the Anabaptists, 
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were they not fortunately as deficient in talents as they are in 
good principles, would be but a band of conspirators against 
the rest of society. John of Leyden gave permission to his 
followers to marry several wives; and we are misinformed, 
if many of the Anabaptists of the present day do not hold 
polygamy justifiable. Their cruelty, also, and hatred to 
women still continues; John of Leyden killed one of his 
three wives for remonstrating with him on his barbarity. The 
part of this sect which embraced the opinion of Mennon, 
and called Mennonites, is represented as the most peaceable 
in Germany. ‘The Hernhuters, or Moravians, also continue in 
this part of Germany. The Mennonites never write the word 
death on their tombs, but sleep or departure. The considera- 
tion of religious sects leads the author to that of language, 
in which he seems to adopt the notions of the most visionary 
Germans respecting the great antiquity of the Teutonic. The 
introduction to the Sueo-gothic glossary, by Professor Ihre, 
is, no doubt, a very valuable and learned work ; but we should 
not thence venture to establish the identity of the Persian and 
Teutonic languages. ‘The general origin of languages, how- 
ever, laid down by M. C. is correct ;---the organs of the voice, 
the necessities of man, and his passions, gave existence to 
the first vocabulary ; the dispersion of tribes, the influence of 
climate on the voice, (which was always imitated from one to 
another,) the appearance of new and unknown objects, and 
the predominance of one passion among one tribe and that 
of another in another, necessarily occasioned that variety of 
dialects, and afterwards of languages, which now appeats in 
the world.. ‘The Esclavonian dialect, says M. C. long pre- 

vailed in the country, occupied by that people, but is now 
extinct on the shores of the Baltic, Elbe, and Oder, and 
exists only in some districts of Pomerania, Silesia, Bohemia, 
and Moravia. 

In traversing the countries on the borders of the Rhine, he 
says, that lava and basaltes envelope its beds in several places ; 
but he is not sufficiently acquainted with mineralogy for this 
assertion to merit attention. The fertility of the banks of the 
Rhine we readily admit, and we also concur in allowing it to 
be the country in which the lite rary genius of Germany first 
attained distinction. It was the country of the German Trou- 
badours, or minnesingers, and has since been the country of 
Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, and we may say Haller, Bodmer, 
Gesner, ‘and Lavater. On the general character of the Ger- 
mans, M. C. observes, that their genius is manifested not less 
intheir works than in the relations of society, and tl:eir ins@- 
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tutions. Their articles of commerce prove the most indefati- 
gable patience, and the greatest attention to small things ; 
their toys, which are distributed over Europe; their fishing- 
hooks, which, at Weidhofen, in Austria, are made so delicate, 
that 6000 weigh only two oz. and one cwt. of iron is made 
worth 200,000 francs (81,0001.); and their Canary-birds, 
which, in the Tyrol and Suabia, are reared as productive 
employments, and transported to Switzerland, Holland, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Russia, and England ; all manifest the indus- 
trious, patient, and persevering character of the people. A fa- 
mily of weavers, called Fugger, near Augsburg, has amassed 
an immense fortune, become Counts, and may now be allied 
with sovereign princes. Much of the merit and success, 
however, of the Germans, the author very justly ascyibes to 
the Protestants, either to those who were banished from France 
and Savoy, in continued and violent persecutions, or to those 
who were natives of the country, zat 4 whose liberal humanity 
manifested itself to the unfortunate of every religious denomi- 
tion. These just notions of the author he, perhaps, owes to 
his conversations with “ the learned Gibbon, and the amiable 
philosopher of Genthod, C. Bonnet,” during his tour in 
Switzerland. Nearly the same character is given to the Saxons 
as to the'Germans. ‘The decadence of Erfurt is ascribed to 
the disuse of pastel or woad, called also guede and vouede, 
for dying blue, it having less colouring matter than indigo. 
After vindicating the students of Leipzic from the charge of 
rudeness and brutality to women; exposing the “ metaphysical 
exaltation’”’ of the German Doctors, which is “ irreconcilable 
with the results of experience ;” detailing the Germans’ pro- 
gress in learning, particularly at Leipzic, where there are 200 
Germans and about 30 foreign booksellers, aad admitting 
that the “ Germans have not attained a very distinguished 
rank in the sciences and literature ;” he proceeds to: historical 
sketches of Bohemia, thence to Prussia, and Berlin, where 
the author relates some anecdotes of the partiality of Frederic 
the Great to the Swedish minister, Rudenschild, who was 
chancellor of the university of Upsal, and whose papers are 
now deposited in that university. Neither at Potsdam nor 
Berlin did the author see any monument to the memory of 
Frederic. ‘To,a Frenchman, a native of Orange, Philip de 
Chiese, in the employ of Frederic William, the Great Elector, 
he attributes the invention of the chaise called Berlin, which 
the inventor, it is said, used in his travels through France. 
The bodily deformities of the Jew Mendelson are mentioned 
to heighten the qualities of his mind, and he is represented 
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. as being a disciple of Socrates and Plato. The Jew Dr. Block, 
author of the celebrated work on Ichthyology, is also classed 
with Mendelson. A well-merited eulogy on the talents and 
character of Sophia Charlotte, grandmother of Frederic II. 
and some details on the state of Pomerania, so famous for its 
breed of geese, with the confusion of writers in the middle 
ages, who converted the Cimbri into Cimmerians, the Danes 
into Dacians, and some parts of the Baltic into the Hellespont, 
and the origin of the Vendi, Vandali, or Vandales; we at 
length reach Sweden. Many of the anecdotes respecting that 
ill-fated country are highly interesting ; but we have already 
devoted so many pages to these volumes, that we cannot enter 
into any detail of the author’s remarks. at present. We ap- 
prehend, however, that a well-executed translation of this 
work, divested of those repetitions, which the author’s ram- 
bling manner have made unavoidable,would meet with due atten- 
tion in this country. It certainly contains much information 
not generally known; or very accessible in Great Britain. 
Hanover and Brunswick still enlist what some would call 
the prejudices of Englishmen; and the topographical, histo- 
rical, and biographical details respecting Sweden, cannot fail 
to interest every friend and admirer of genius and civil libert 
That the author’s knowledge is superficial we have siteady 
proved ; but that he isan agreeable writer, and likely to please 
the indolent taste of the age, must be equally admitted. 

On more minutely comparing, however, the remarks on 
Sweden in these volumes with the author’s former work on 
that country, a translation of which appeared in London in 
1790, the quantity of new matter isnot veryconsiderable. The 
topographical sketches are more complete ; but the details 
respecting the dethronement of Gustavus IV. coronation of 
Charles XIII, and election of a Crown Prince, may be novel 
in France, although they contain little which has not previously 
appeared in the English newspapers. ‘Those who have read 
the travels of Sir J. K. Porter and Dr. Clarke, may he amused 
by comparing observations dictated by men of different cha- 
racters and country. In one respect these three travellers are 
alike, they are all perfectly silent respecting the commerce, 
agriculture, or wealth of Sweden; and they are all rather en» 
taining than instructive travellers, 
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Jableau Chronologique et moral de Ul’ Histoire Universelle du 
Commerce des Anciens. 


A chronological and moral view of the Universal History of the Com- 
merce of the Ancients, or a Political Survey of Ancient History 
relative to Commerce, to demonstrate its origin, utility, and 
influence, from the first ages of the world, until the establish- 
ment of the French Monarchy. By M. D. M. Jullien du 
Ruet, formerly advocate in the Parliament of Paris, mem- 
ber of the Athenzum of Arts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 1068, 
with a map of the World known tothe Ancients. Garners, 
Paris. Imported by Deconchy. 


Tus is one of the most laborious and, perhaps, the most im- 
portant works of all that have issued from the French press 
during severa} years. ‘The object of the publication is avow- 
edly to trace the origin, progress, political and moral influ- 
ence of commerce ; and hence to collect materials for the 
formation of commercial resources, for the overthrow of Eng- 
lish commerce, and for the commercial as well as physical 
aggrandizement of France. The author begins with Sodom, 
the first and only commercial city recorded in the earlier ages 
of the world, which, for its abominable vices, was erased from 
the face of the earth. No very favourable omen for com- 
merce, it might be said; yet, M. Jullien du Ruct is deter- 
mined to consider traffic in the most honourable point of view. 
He commences his historical survey of barter, traffic, and 
commerce, from the year of the world 1771, or 2233 before 
Christ, and continues it down to A.D. 700. In two, or rather 
in four more, ponderous quartves, he proposes to bring down 
his history of commerce to the present day, and the reign of 
Napoleon ; two volumes, such as those before us, are to be 
devoted to the history of the middle ages, and two to that 
of modern times. But the concluding sentences of the au- 
thor’s preface will best convey an idea of his views and sen- 
timents respecting his work, and the influence of com- 
merce. 


** May our young merchants profit, at least, by the impartial 
counsels of history! They may hence learn to abjure thoes mers 
cenary combinations which degrade their calling, and direct their 
capitals to the only sources capable of making them productive. 
Let them cease to believe, that manufacturing industry would expose 
them to too great hazards. ‘The example of Athens, and of Corinth, 
will prove to them with what usury the factories of the ancient world 


paid the credits which cherished them. If agriculture has not enough 
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of daily labours, nor of territorial riches, to obtain from them a 
just confidence, let them revert to the school of the Ptolemys ; they 


will then judge better of what value the inexhaustible fertility of 


Egypt was to the liberal system of the merchants of Alexandria. 
These are the liberal speculations to which modern commerce must 
return, if it be wished to prove its claims to public esteem. But 
that which history particularly repeats in every page, is that it will 
never regain its ancient splendour, but by directing its noblest efforts 
towards navigation, It is hence, and hence only that the real mer- 
chant can hope to find a resource worthy of his genius. It is to the 
sea that nature has confided the universal key of her treasures ; and 
among the numerous children of commerce, it is to the mariner 
(armateur) that the enviable right of seniority belongs of calling 
himself its arbiter and dispenser. To navigation alone are attached 
both the beginning of the greatest commercial fortunes, and the 
incomparable privilege of combining them with the most magnificent 
conceptions of civil policy. 

** Considering by what miracles, in despite of a navigation which 
wanted every thing, even to the compass and telescope, the mer- 
chants of the ancient world merited entrance into the councils of 
Sesostris, Solomon, Alexander, and Augustes, modern commerce 
can no longer doubt, that it is on the paths of Hannon, Pytheas, 
and Nearchus, from which it should start for the high destinies to 
which it is called, from one pole to the other, by the ideas equally 
liberal and profound, of the pacificator of the modern universe. It 
is there that the French merchants, more powerful than others, by 
an impulse, which every where carries with it the presage of success 
and the signal of fortune, should first seek the indemnities which 
are due to them. It is there, also, that they will finish by glorying 
even in their sacrifices, which are not yet too much for the liberty of 
the seas.” 


M. du Ruet’s imagination has got so heated in the two or 
three last sentences with the “ magnificent conceptions,” 
“ high destinies,” and “ the impulse of the pacificator of the 
modern universe,” that it was with difficulty we could reduce 
his German-like metaphysical bombast to any thing like com- 
mon sense, or intelligibility. We can, however, readily par- 
don this * forced effort,” and take it as it really is, rather a 
roof of the servile necessity to which writers are subjected 
in France to flatter their Nero, than an example of ignorance, 
prejudice, or fanaticism.* Every thing liberal, manly, or in- 





* This indulgence, however, cannot be extended to the author's 
low, virulent, and scurrilous abuse of Dr. Vincent, whom he most 
unjustly accuses of pirating from French writers, what even he ac- 
knowledges again and again by his quotations, of nearly half of Dr. 
Vinvent’s work, could not be found in the works of Frenchmen 
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dependent, is to be banished from French books; and the 
French press is no longer to suffer such words as liberty, 
rights of man, justice or humanity, to issue from its Jaws, 

The unfortunate editor of the Altona paper, although in the 
Danish territories, has been twice obliged to apologize for 
quoting history !” Much has been truly said of the despot- 
ism of the Inquisition, and its tyranny over the press; but 
all that has hitherto been done by the inquisitors in sup- 

ressing works, vanishes before the consideration of Napoleon 
| A ‘te’s mandates and sentences, Yet our author, how- 
ever laboured his flattery to this tyrant in his preface, does 
not fail to ** skotch the snake” in castigating the vain ambition 
of Alexander, and the turpitude of his sycophants. Many 
parts, indeed, of this work, we apprehend, are’ much more 
free than Mr. Napoleon Buonaparte may like ; but‘as commerce 
is the avowed object, we must proceed to consider the author’s 
mode of treating it. He begins with the origin of trade, by 
the contact or vicinity of hords exchanging necessaries, ad- 
dress in managing the weak or the strong, inventing articles of 
convenience, and comparing the relative comforts ; from com- 
parison arose the price of things, and hence commerce (pro- 
perly so called) commenced. Its utility at first consisted in 
making labour easier, exciting emulation in’ skill, softening 
the character, increasing the products of the soil, encouraging 
friendly intercourse to exchange superfluities, ‘and fulfilling 
their engagements with a punctilious scrupulosity proportioned 
to their wishes for their permanency, or their fears for their 
own security. ‘The influence of commerce made man see 
in his equal, if not a brother to cherish, (for it was religion 
gave him this sublime idea) at least a neighbour to manage, 
a companion to court, a man, in short, to respect, instead 
of a rival to butcher. It was by the impulse of commerce 
that emulation took place* of robbery; and abundance, the 
eaceful fruit of exchange and of labour, saved the world, 
. encouraging man to cultivate the earth, instead of shedding 
the blood of his’children. By the light of reason, he entered 
into his rights; industry performed the rest. Animals were 
converted to his service, and as they became more docile, 





ta pirate. Considering, indeed, his unqualified praise, and abuse 
of the ** Voyage of Nearchus,” which is wholly unconnected with 
politics or nationality, we must pronounce him possessed of the 
basest mind of all the venal sycophants who scribble under Buo- 
naparte. Even sensible and intelligent Frenchmen themselves niust 
fee] the disgrace such virulence draws on their country, and despise 
the author of it. 
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man became less stern. But the advantages and the blessings 
of commerce, it is now unnecessary to detail. ‘The author 
dwells on thei with rapture, and Frenchmen gravely feel the 
truth of his descriptions. ‘“* In the hands of an able and 
liberal politician, he observes, commerce is at once the strong- 
est tie which can-be employed, to bind citizens to a love of 
their country, and is the surest guarantee of their tranquillity 
as well as of their devotement. It is likewise the most fertile 
mine to explore in order to multiply an hundred-fold, both 
abroad and at home, the agricultural, and industrious influ- 
ence, of the most circumscribed state ; it is the most power 
ful lever to use, for elevating the most formidable nation to 
the rank of the most ambitious supremacy. Commerce is to 
the political life of empires what blood is to the animal economy, 
It constitutes their strength, their prosperity, and guarantees 
their existence. Deprived of commerce the empire the most 
numerous in armies, the most glorious in conquests, sinks 
under its own weight, and is precipitated to ruin, if some re- 
storative genius does not fly to its succour, and impede its 
inflallible decadence by recalling to circulation its commerce 
and its industry.” The last words of this excellent sentence 
seem a poignant satire on the tyrant, as they cannot be con- 
strued. into any thing but keen irony. Jt has been said, that the 
greatest truths and the greatest falsehoods are often com- 
bined ; and the modern French seem to be driven to this dire 
necessity in expressing their sentiments. 

We must now state the manner in which M. du Ruet treats 
this very copious and important subject. Beginning with the 
Egyptians, he proceeds, (but without any other sub-division, 
or systematic order, than what is indicated by chronology,) 
to the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes, Persians, and Macedonians. As a sub- 
stitute for divisions in this work, it is prefaced by a very good 
summary of the general topics of which it treats. Thus the 
history of the commerce of Egypt, although not given in one 
continued narrative, but taken up, or abandoned, in the order 
of time, as it flourished or sunk into decay, is divided into 
seven epochs; the first includes three centuries, and comes 
down to Sesostris; the second, the reign: of Sesostris ; third, 
the entry of the Greeks, and the wars of Cyrus and Cambysus ; 


fourth the reign of Alexander, and the building of Alex- 


andria ; fifth the flourishing reigns of the Ptolemys; sixth 
the fall of Cleopatra and the domination of Augustus ; 
and 7th, the decay of the Roman empire in the west; the 
destruction of Alexandria, and the establishment of Moham- 
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medanism. The Phoenicians follow the Egyptians, and have 
six epochs in their history; the first is their state of simple 
fishermen, during nearly three centuries, till they became 
merchants, trading to Assyria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, and 
their chief city Sidon, one of the most powerful then extant ; 
the 2d. epoch is from their attempt at navigating the Arabian 
and. jersian gulphs, and their foundation of ‘Tyre; 3d. their 
nautical instruction to the Jews under Solomon, the Egyp- 
tians under Sesostris, the Greeks under Codrus and Minos, 
their settlements in Africa, and in Sicily ; 4th. the destruction 
of Sidon, by the Assyrian king Salmanazar, and the triumph 
of Tyre; 5th. ancient Tyre in suc cession, fell under Nebuchad- 
nezar, aut! insular Tyre rose on the ruins with equal splendour, 
and rivalled Carthage; and 6th. the magnificent Tyre, after 
resisting all the broils of Asia, fell under the wrath of Alex- 
ander, and the name of Phoenicians perished. The Assy- 
rians, Babylonians, and Medes, embrace three epochs; the 
first under Simiramis was but of short duration, and the 
people being intoxicated both with the pride and opulence of 
Ninevah and Babylon, the empire was divided between the 
Medes and Babylonians, which forms the second epoch. 
The Medes founded in Ecbatan, a grand empire; and when 
Nebuchadnezar ascended their throne, he ransacked ancient 
Tyre, but failed in obtaining the riches of the T yrians, who, 
equally brave, industrious, and prudent, had previously trans- 
orted their wealth to an adjoining isle, where the powerful 
insular ‘Tyre sprung up. ‘The third epoch was the victory of 
Cyrus over Babylon, and the foundation of the Persian empire. 
The Jews have but one commercial epoch, it was under the 
reign of Solomon. ‘The Carthaginians had three, the first 
includes five centuries, while Carthage was only a port of 
Utica, till Dido gave it a commercial impetus. The second 
brings Carthage four centuries later, and makes her the rival 
or sister of insulated Tyre; these two cities then divided the 
whole commerce, the East and Indies remained with Tyre, 
—the metroplis of the world,—the west was the appenage 
of Carthage, which traded with Spain, Gaul, Great Britain, 
and Ireland. ‘ Cornwall, or rather that part of Britain called 
Cassiterides, received from the Carthaginians, the first lessons 
in the arts; which England at present: glories in with so 
much pride; that is to say, cultivating the earth, dressing lea- 
ther, «nud sailing on the sea.” The C arthaginians complete 
their glory by discovering, the fortunate Isles (suppos:«! to be 
the Canaries, or Madeira); the third and last epocl:, traces 
the Carthaginians trading with the belligerents in Sicily, anc 
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-from them imbibing the contagion of a martial spirit, “ deplo- 
rable return Yor knowledge and industry which their fleets a 
ortedthither. Once become wat riors;their history? is confounded 
with that of the Roman, who, after a 75 years’ war of exter- 
mination, reduced to ashes a city worthy of a better fate.” 
The Greeks have eight epochs; fst. their civilization; 2nd. 
their first legislations; 3rd, their numerous colonies in Asia, 
Sicily, Italy, Seythia, Bithynia, and the shores of Kurape, 
the Greeks being the real patriarchs of the modern world ; 
4th. their entry into Egypt; 5th. their exalted progress in the 
arts,—their magnificent works,—their laws and civil liberty, 
and their moral and political influence over the world; 6th. 
their fall and loss of liberty under Philip; 7th. the naval 
authority of Athens, Rhodes, Delos, and Corinth, and their 
navigation to India; 8th. and last, their final effort against, 
and fall under, the Romans, with the extinction of their name 
in less than a century after. Persia has three epochs ; Ist. 
its foundation by Cyrus the Great; 2d. after subjugating the 
east, its power began to shake before that of Macedonia, and 
3rd. the victory of Arbella, the triumph of Alexander, and 
the fall of Darius. Macedonia has likewise three com- 
mercial epochs, the Ist. under Philip, one of the most pro- 
found politicians of antiquity; 2nd. under Alexander, whose 
history serves the author for parallels to that of Buonaparte. 
‘In founding Alexandria, he himself placed the first link of 
that magical “chain, which, after the lapse of centuries, must 
bind to Europe, the commerce of the whole world, and uaite 
to its shores, the people of the two poles.” This expression 
may indicate what are the secret views and wishes of Buo- 
naparte on Egypt. Again, “ Alexander gave to commerce and 
navigation, the secret of the most magnificent conceptions.” 
The third epoch of Macedonia finished with the civil war, 
after the death of Alexander, and his kingdom becoming a 
Roman province. The history of Roman commerce, divides 
itself into six epochs; Ist. foundation of Rome, and overthrow 
of Latium, in two centuries; 2d. the freedom of Rome, defeat 
of Pyrrhus, and expulsion of the Gauls and Samnites; 3rd, 
conquest of Sicily, from the Carthaginians,---its conversion 
into a Roman province, with the erection of Cisalpine Gaul ; 
4th. attacked by Hannibal, with its final triumph over Car- 
thage, by the skill of Scipio; 5th. declaration of war to all 
the world, conquest of Greece, its universal success, with the 
loss of its libe.c, and the establishment of the empire of the 
Cesars ;. 6th. aud last epoch; its’ necessity of imploring the 
succour of commerce, while it sunk under its own weight, and 
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finally fell into that abyss, where it had precipitated so many 
before it. Such is the general outline of the people and 
countries, whose commercial labours are here sketched. 

It would greatly exceed our limits, to translate such a part 
of these volumes, as could convey any adequate idea of their 
diversified contents. Geography, geology, earthquakes, eclipses, 
history, religion, and science, arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, have all contributed their due proportions to this work, 
With the history of commerce is necessarily included, the 
natural history of the articles which supply it; these are 
accompanied with numerous and interesting anecdotes of 
morals, modesty, books, literature, manners, customs, nobility, 
religious and political festivals, antiquities, and origin of cities; 
women, their character, personal appearance and dress; paper, 
bills of exchange in Athens, of the bank in Carthage ; ; money, 
music, bread, medicine, every thing, in short, in the use of 
man, whether civilized or savage, even down to the phantas- 
magoria, may be found noticed by M. du R.; the works of 
254 authors, ancient and modern, are here quoted and criti- 
cized, and upwards of 2944 subjects discussed at considerable 
length. M. du Ruet’s Survey of Ancient History relative to 
commerce, embraces a period of 3000 years. In contrasting 
the very opposite opinions of St. Croix, in his Ewam. critiq. 
des lustor. d’ Alewander; where he slanderously denominates 
the king of Macedonia, a head of a factory, (un chef de facto- 
rere) and of Dr. Vincent, in his “ Voyage of Nearchus,” 
who is accused of attributing to Alexander, a foresight more 
than human, the author takes occasion to characterize the 
reverend Dr. ; “ as to this author, I must be permitted to add, 
that notwithstanding the merit and the science which shine 
in almost every page of his work, one regrets to see it too 
often penetrated with that national and exclusive spirit, which 
never dies. in an Englishman, and that it has led him farther 
than any other, into many paradoxes on the commerce and 
navigation of people, whose superiority he thought it necessary 
to disguise.’ ‘There are so much palpable falsehood and talent- 
less malignity, in this observation, that we have more pity 
than indignation for the author. 

As to the necessity for disguising any thing, although we 
readily admit its existence, from the specimen of ignoble and 
savage hostility here displayed, yet it is in enslaved France, and 
not free England, where disguise and deception can be prac- 
tised. It would be in vain for any author to attempt such a 
thing in this country; where, were it only for the love of 
singularity, some rival author would be certain of obtaining 
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popularity by exposing the matter, however trifling in. itself, 
or its consequences. It is true, M, du R. commences by cal- 
ling Dr. Vineent’s work, one of the “ first which has issued 
from the English press; f but, because the learned: Dr. bap- 
pened to agree with the learned Dodwell, in doubting the 
authenticity of the Periplus of Scylax, of which no original 
account has reached posterity, (although a spurious one has 
long been circulated) he exclaims, “ it is dificult to explain 
how the mania of doubting every thing has led some minds 
even in historical facts. But it is in the English authors 
especially, that we must look to see what strange ee 
their immovable haughtiness has recourse to, in order to d 
ciate every thing that has preceded them, as well as all that does 
not belong to them. Could it be believed, that Dr. Vincent 
found no other means of satisfying his scornful partialit 
against Herodotus, than to insinuate that all which the father 
of history relates, respecting the navigation of Scylax and the 
Phoenicians around Africa, might have been added to the MS. of 
the Greek author, after the first discoveries of the Portuguese ?”’ 
Had the English ‘author attributed the discovery to the French, 
as he did to the Portuguese, his sagacity and candour would 
have been as much praised as they are now basely traduced. 
But, it would be tedious to detail all the author’s blas- 
phemous eulogies on Buonaparte, whom he calls, “ the second 
providence of the world!” and his calumnies against England 
and Englishmen. Even Marlborough is represented as remark- 
able for nothing but his * hideous prodigality of human blood !”” 
Let Buonaparte remember this. Lewis the XVI. also, it is 
said, would have “ reigned as long as the monarchs which 
preceded him, if English gold had not delivered him to some 
monsters.” It cannot be disguised, however, that these “mons- 
ters”? were born and educated in France, and not in England ; 
consequently, all the odium must for ever attach to that coun- 
try. We feel less at his bombastic threats in compliment to 
Buonaparte, when his national malignity, or as he himself calls 
it, “ instinct national,” speaks of the “‘ English, menaced, as 
the modern Babylon, with the vengeance of the new Cyrus, 
who can wrest from the tyrants of the seas the sacrilegious trea- 
sures, with which they pay the tears of the universe,---inkeriting 
the punic faith of Carthage, the same fate awaits them, if they 
do not hasten to consider the friendship [such as Prussia and 
Spain received] of the two greatest monarchs in the world, 
much better than some miserable pretensions, some clandestine 
usurpations, [what are these ?] that Europe has not sworn in 
vain to extinguish. Their baughtiness in contending, like 
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true pirates, from all other nations, every species of glory and 
advantage in the sciences, as well as in the arts, &c.” Much 
of this is, doubtless, too sublime to be intelligible; but it will 
convey an idea of the spirit, and of the judgment also, of the 
author. 
Notwithstanding M.du R.’s vulgar and scurrilous abuse of all 
Englishmen, we shall appreciate his work with the utmost 
impartiality and. justice. That he is deficient in classical 
learning must be evident to his readers, as he borrows from 
every translator of classical works. That he evinces bad taste, 
writes inelegantly, and is rhapsodical, even the few passages 
which we have literally translated will sufficiently prove. Yet 
his work is both very curious and very valuable, as containing 
by far the most complete body of information relative to 
ancient commerce which we have hitherto met with in any one 
or two treatises. The multiplicity of facts is equally surprizing 
and gratifying ; and the vast variety of topics glanced at in 
the notes, ee from all the best French and English 
writers, (the latter he quotes always from French translations, 
and appears ignorant of any modern language except his own) 
cannot fail to give interest even to these volumes on commerce. 
Nearly two-thirds of the work, indeed, consist of notes, very 
few of which are selected from German writers, and still less 
from Italian or Spanish, any of which could have furnished 
him with very important materials. Upon the whole.we can 
recommend M. du Ruet’s ** chronological and moral survey 
of the universal history of ancient commerce,” as a work 
almost wholly French, (except the chief part of Drs. Vincent 
and Robertson’s works) and containing, in a small compass, 
nearly all of the useful and even indispensable information 
which French writers can give on the subject. In this respect, 
as a French historical library of commerce, it is well worthy 
perusal: but those who wish for more universal knowledge, 
must read attentively the works of the Venetian and Genoese 
writers, and the admirable researches of the Spaniard Cap- 
‘many. ‘lo some, indeed, it may be a recommendation that 
the moral and political influence of coinmerce is extolled with 
as much zeal as modern philosophism is reprobated. Mer- 
chants may cite it in opposition to.the extravagance of English 
economists ; and there are very few men of any general 
reading Ww ho will not find it a most useful and convenient work 
in their library. We hope the remaining volumes will appear, 
as promised, in the course of the present year, and although 
the good sense of Frenchmen has spurned the author’s 
scurrility, (which has now subsided under the iron yoke of 
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Buonaparte) yet it is always wise for Englishmen to study 
attentively the views and designs of the eternal enemies of 
their country, as this Frenchman chooses to call them. 
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Die Baukunst nach den Grundsaetzen der Alter. 


Architecture, according to the principles of the ancients. By 
A. Hirt, Aulic Counsellor to his Prussian Majesty, member 
of the Roy al Academy of Sciences, and Professor in the 
Academies of Sculpture and Architecture. Pp. 300, foli., 
with 50 plates. Imported by Deconchy. 


WE believe only one copy of this magnificent and most labori- 
ous work has reached this country. ‘The author tell us, that 
ahove twenty years ago, he was established in the ancient 
capital of the world, and that the remains of monuments and 
ancient edifices, as well as the modern structures which it 
contains, made such an impression on his miud, as induced 
him to explore the real principles of ancient architecture, and 
to trace its origin, progress, decay, and attempted revival. 
The inquiry doubtless was curious, and we apprehend - the 
author is by no means deficient in learning or talents for the 
task. But a question arises in our minds, which M, Hirt, like 
most other professors, has already taken for granted: is it 
really certain, that architecture in Greece or Rome had attained 
the highest possible perfection for any works of human in- 
genuity?) ‘The architects must pardon our scepticism on this 
head. We cannot possibly assent to the unqualified, and 
seeniigly irrational, assertion, that architecture in Greece 


attained that perfect line and happy limits, quos ultra citraque— 


nequit consistere rectum. In sculpture, which is necessarily 
confined to the most correct imitation of the parts of the 
human figure, we readily admit the pre-eminence ; and,‘ if 
artists must have it so, perfection of the ancients. But archi- 
tecture knows no such laws, no such determinate points. It is 
not an imitative art, buta pure creature of human device, 
nature having furnished no model or type. It is confined, 
indeed, to geometrical figures, but the variety of dimension 
in those is so indefinite, that we can scarcely entertain a 
doubt of the progressive improvements in buildings as long as 
the sciences, and riches continue to accumulate in the dif- 
ferent climates of the globe. ‘There is noart which was known 
to the ancients, and which is capable of improvement by the 
light of science, that has not far surpassed any thing known 
to the Greek or Romans. If the architects maintain this is 
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inapplicable to their art, then they virtually acknowledge that 
it is a thing merely mechanical, and that nothing but practical 
and personal experience, as in sculpture, can attain any 
excellence in it. ‘This, however, they will justly deny, and 
appeal to the science of geometry for proof,---granted: then 
architecture is still improvable, even beyond the state it attained 
among the ancicuts. One thing, indeed, we apprehend the 
greater part of reasoning professors will admit, that the servile 
adherence (or if they please imperfect imitation) of ancient 
models, has totally obstructed the study of utility in buildings. 

The climate of Greece or Rome is very different from that of 
Prussia or England, yet the advocates of ancient architectural 
perfection, must have buildings constructed precisely alike in 
all these countries. Were there rio other argument, this pal- 
pable absurdity would be alone sufficient to overturn such 
antiquarian fancies. Mere imitation is the curse of every 
individual, and of every nation which adopts it; there is 
nothing so destructive of originality and real. utility. Every 
country should have its peculiar style of architecture, as it has 
its peculiar climate, laws, and manners ; convenience or utility, 
strength, economy, and elegance, should enter as elements 
into that style, in proportion to their relative merit. The least 
observation will satisfy any unbiassed reasoner, that the art of 
building houses to fulfil these primary and essential objects, is 
almost wholly unknown in Europe, not even excepting Greece 
and Rome. ‘There is not an architect in this or any other 

country now living, who could adduce one single edifice on 
the earths in which the greatest quantity of light, the freest 
air, the warmest and most extensive apartments, or those 
most exempt from pernicious drafts, or air-currents, the most 
useful space, the readiest communications, the greatest econo- 
my of time or labour in occupying them, the most convenient 
for the purpose intended; the driest, strongest, cheapest, and 
most elegant structures, that it is possible for human ‘genius 
to invent, are all combined and adopted to the climate and the 
peculiar purposes of the erection. To what then is this 
failure in, or neglect of, the most essential objects in buildings 
or houses to be ascribed, if not to an irrational and sérvile 
adherence to ancient incumbrances and customs? Let the 
antiquarian architects answer if they can; let them also 
prove that the houses we now occupy are on the best possible 
construction, or if not, let them furnish models of better ones, 
which can be erected at less expense, be frecr from cold cur- 
rents of air, have more light, be more convenient, drier, easier 
warmed in winter, contain larger rooms in a given space, 
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require less time to walk from one to another, and, at the same 
time be sufficiently airy and otherwise salubrious. 

But we must now turn to this splendid volume, the expense 
and labour of which, n: aturally led us from the direct subject 
to inquire cut bono? Still we must admit, in a professional 
sense, that it is a wine of very extraordinary merit; and, 
although we think very differently from the author on many 
topics, we must allow him to possess a thorough knowledge 
of his subject, and of every thing necessary to elucidate it. He 
divides his work into twenty-two sections, the ‘chief of which 
we shall enumeraté, as the only mode of conveying to our 
readers an idea of the author’s researches. The first section is 
directed to the objects which we have just been describing, as 
the chief end of architecture; namely, strength or solidity, 
utility and elegance. It is necessaryy he admits, that. all the 
means employed should contribute to this threefoldend. ‘The 
second section treats of the subjects necessary to build with soli- 
dity. Here climate, situation, soil and materials, are considered; 
and much useful informs ition may be gleaned from M. Hirt’s 
general observations. Stones, bricks, mortar, scaffolding, &c. all 
are noticed. ‘The third section treats of utility or convenience. 
This cannot be properly discussed without a profound know- 
ledge of pneumatics and chemistry, to answerthe points we 
have before alluded to, as being comfortable and healthy. It is 
true, the buildings of both the ancients and moderns, may 
serve to give an ilea of their physical constitution, manners, 
and customs ; but it will only tend to shew that men never rea- 
son on the most familiar, necessary, and essential things, but 
always on superfluous, or imaginary indulgences. Had the 
author visited London, and seen its consumption-creating 
houses, what would he think of the physical constitution of its 
inhabitants, when he learned that one-fifth of the annual deaths 
is occasioned by coughs, the effect of exposure to currents of 
air? Formerly the inhabitants died of sutfocation, now they 
are in the opposite extreme, and die by frigefaction. The sub- 
jectot beauty constitutes the fourth section. Here we enter 
the quicksands of taste. ‘The Greeks of course are the gréat 
masters of the heautiful. Proportion, symmetry,.completeness, 
or entirety, harmony and simplicity, constituents, we are told, 
of beauty, but they are all words of ill omen, which have too 
long served only to decorate the brow of ignorance with the 
cap of philosophy. In the fifth and sixth sections, M. H. in- 
quires very properly why architecture has always been placed 
among the fine arts? This leads to another discussion of 
beauty, which may be considered in two — of view, either 
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beauty of matter or of form : the latter is what properly belongs 
toart. A number of interesting circumstances are incidental 
to this enquiry, which is certainly entertaining to persons ac- 

quainted with such speculations. The origin of architecture is 
one of the primary and most difficultly soluble : neither the na- 
tural grotto, hut, nor cave, present any model to the architect ; 

the caban is simply a commencement, but a very imperfect 
essay. The gratifying result of the author’s researches i is, that 
hitherto “ no one has attempted to establish a general principle 
of architecture.” He, however, has found one in that of cha- 
racteristic or particular merit. ‘This principle, also, he considers 
as triple like the end of architecture ; its harmony, its sublime, 
and its partial beauty. Of harmony every one professes to be a 
judge ; what the author denominates sublime beauty, is when 
the whole of a building -is finished with the strictest regard 
to all the rules of art; partial beauty to buildings which have 
only some one high-finished. part. These distinctions M. 
H. details at considerable length, and evinces much acuteness 
and accurate discrimination. | We must observe, however, that 
our author’s discovery of a three-fold general principle of archi- 
tecture is somewhat of a misnomer, fur this duplicity of beauty is 
not applicable to every architectural work, and consequently 


this inapplicability must militate either against the division of 


triplicity or the generality of his principle. Every necessary in- 
formation respecting columns may be found in the seventh sec- 
tion. | Columns being merely an ornamental part of architec- 
ture, are truly imitative, and the idea was evidently taken from 
the trunk of trees, tapering from the base to the top, where the 
capital is a pitiful imitation of the branches. Bases are dis- 
cussed in the eighth section, capitals in the ninth, entablatures 
in the tenth, pilasters and demi-columns in the eleventh, foun- 
dations in the twelfth, mouldings in the thirteenth, walls and 
partitions in the fourteenth, arches and vaults in the fifteenth, 
(wooden arcades are supposed to precede stone-vaults), doors, 
windows, and niches in the sixteenth ; 3 Stories, divisions, and 
ranges ina building, in the seventeenth ; stairs in the eigh- 
teenth, roofs in the nineteenth, flooring and paving in the twen- 
tieth, plastering, stuccoing, &c. in the twenty-first, and decora- 
tion ‘of horizontal and other ceilings, in the twenty-second and 
last. Very ample yet concise details are given of all these dif- 
ferent subjects ; ; directions andinstructions for their erection, 
their various construction amongst the ancients and moderns, 
the labours of Vitruvius, and, in a word, a kind of synthetical 


history, mostly plausible conjecture indeed, of the origin and 


progress of all the partsecessary toconstitute a finished edifice 
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of the first rank, may be found in this splendid and expensive 
volume. It is, perhaps, one of the most comprehensive and 
complete works on architecture, in any language ; and were we 
certain that its public utility and its tendency to improve the 
present structure of our houses, are as great as its literary and 
scientific merits, we should hope to see it done into English, and 
would not fear its reception from a British public. When we 
see so many people annually cut off in the prime of life by 
colds, evidently caught from the unscientific and deleterious 
structure of their houses and apartments ; when we know that 
medical men in general are too ignorant and too selfish to sug- 
gest proper precautions or adequate remedies ; and when archi- 
tects are too little acquainted with the atmosphere, and the na- 
ture of elastic fluids, and too great slaves of antique models, to 
invent new and safer forms of houses, it is matter for serious 
and important national consideration, how far it may be expe- 
dient to direct the attention of philosophers to this very inte- 

resting subject, which concerns the lives and happiness of so 
many thousands. ‘The lives and services of nearly ten thousand 
soldiers are every year lost, which might be preserved, were it 
not for their exposure in the m manslaying structures, called bar- 
racks. All the army medical officers concur in stating this 
fact. An appeal has been in vain made to the architects for 
new and better plans; but they, miserable men, think of no- 
thing but of Greece and Rome ; their ignorance, their obsti- 
nacy, or conceit triumph, and brave men succomb without the 
possibility of relief, either from the physician or the govern- 
ment. Such is the actual state and the importance of building 
in this country. When it will be improved it is not for us to 
determine. An architect would sooner sacrifice the lives of 
thousands of his fellow-men, than any one of the phantoms of 
his imagination, which he calls harmony,symmetry, &c. Perhaps 
an. adventurous bricklayer, or carpenter, may accidentally pro- 
duce some kind of dwelling. less destructive of animal life in this 
variable climate than what we now use. As timber must be- 
come scarcer with an increasing population, possibly some 
founder may erect a house of cast iron, which shall have all the 
more salutary advantages above-described. ‘The march of im- 
provement and the progress of the arts aval sciences, are steady 
in this c untry; but the public derive very little advantage 
from the zeal, genius, or discoveries of their regular and inte- 
rested practitioners. ‘The quacks, indeed, are too often the 
first movers of projects, which are afterw ards taken up by abler 
hands. The fact is unquestionable, and it is a poignant satire 
on men who profess to be reasoning beings, and to look forward 


to indefinite advancement. 
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Annals of the Museum of Natural History, parts 84 and 85, 
of the collection, 7th year, 4to. Paris, 1810. Imported by 
Deconchy. 


JUssiEU, Ina memoir on a new species of Marcgravia, and 
on the botanical affinities of this genus, unites the Norantea, 
Antholoma of Labillardiere, found in New Caledonia, with 
Maregravia. The new species of this latter genus, was dis- 
covered by M. Richard in the mountain of Soufriere, Guada- 
loupe, in a humid soil, amidst bunches of Sphagnum, with 
which it is overhung. This species he denominates M. Spici- 
flora; it is remarkable for its cap-like corolla, at the top of 
which are some small scales, which form an opening. ‘The 
corolia of this shrub, resembles the acorn of the evergreen 
oak, the calyx only being different. 

The ingenious Latreille makes sofhe “ new observations 
on the manner in which several insects of the hymenopterous 
order provide for the subsistence of their posterity.” The 
author justly observes, that the entomology of the present 
age, is but a barren and tedious nomenclature, compared with 
the labours of Reaumur, Degecr, Bonnet, &c. The insects 
which he proposes here to investigate, belong to the genera 
parnopes, bembex, philanthus, and anthophora of Fabricius. 
The genus of insects having a kind of proboscis, and called by 
Latreille and Fabricius, parnopes, was at first designated by 
Linneus, on account of the brilliancy of its colours, chrysis, 
or golden-fly. The propriety, however, of the distinction 
originally made by our author becoming appareat, this genus 
is now established, and he here makes some very curious 
remarks on the habits of one of its species, the parnopes car- 
nea, or fleshy parnopes. All the insects above-mentioned, 
resemble wasps or bees, so much, that common observers 
could scarcely discriminate the difference. ‘The parnopes 
carnea, indeed, is placed by Linnzus in the genus Vespa or 
wasp ; but its body i is unifor mly thicker than that of the com- 
mon wasp; the female of this species, also, has only three 
rings round its body, and the male four. This species 1s like- 
wise without a sting, but it has a proboscis peculiar to itself; 
it inhabits sandy places in warm climates, and may be seen 
with the sand wasp. The parnopes carnea, was the subject 
of the author’s daily observation, during mere than a month. 
He found it always roaming near where the bembex rostrata, 
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(the vespa rostrata of Lin.) makes its west in the sand ; in the 
absence of the latter, it entered the nest, and there deposited 
its eggs, which on becoming larve, live at the expense of the 
young bembex. Its subsequent changes, M. L. was unable 
to discover, but concludes that they are the same as Degeer 
observed in the chrysis. On seizing the parnopes carnea, it 
turns its belly towards its breast and head, and becomes a little 
spheroid, covered with scales. Here the wisdom and excel- 
lence of nature are manifested ; as this insect has to deposit 
its young in the nests of wasps, bees, &c. which have stings, 
it is thus fitted to present itself to ifs enemies, like a round 
ball with a scaly covering, which serves it as ashield. Neither 
is it without design that the chrysis, or golden fly, has such 
brilliant colours; it prefers places exposed to the solar rays 
and hence the great brilliancy of its colours, in the light, 
serves to dazzle its enemies, and protect it from the attacks of 
the parnopes. ‘The bembex seems to know that the parnopes, 
although it has no sting, is a dangerous enemy of its species, 
and it pursues with fury, any one which approaches its abode. 
M. L. saw them dart with the greatest rapidity on their ene- 
mies, seize them with their feet, and endeavour to sting them 
to death. ‘The parnopes, however, made no resistance, but 
contracted themselves inio a ball, and thus presented their 
scaly cover to the sting of the bembex. ln this state of 
violent attack and anparently passive resistance, the author 
often caught both insects, which otherwise, would have been 
very difficultly seized. It is also a remarkable example of 
instinct, that the bembex manifests no hostility to any other 
similar species of insect, and that it is neither for food to 
itself, nor nourishment to its larve, which induces it to destroy 
the parnopes, but, probably, from an apprehension of its dan- 
gerousness to its young. The nourishment of the larve of 
the bembex, is derived from the soft part of dipterous insects, 
and the perfect fly discovers a more delicate taste, and lives 
on the honey of flowers, chiefly of those labiated and mono- 
petalous. The parnopes feeds only on the honey of aggregated 
or composed flowers, as thistles, &c. it was therefore necessary 
that its jaws and lip should be elongated and slender, in order 
that they might be introduced into te corners of the flowers 
of such plants. 

On the metamorphoses and habits of this beaked bembex, 
which is equally recognised from other wasps, by the conic 
figure of its upper lip, M. L. gives very minute details, The 
larvee are soft, smooth, grayish white, without feet, almost 
cylindrical, and swelling gradually towards their posterior 
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extremity, which is round; their heads are small, scaly, clear 
brown, and provided with mandibles, jaws, and a lip very 
discernible; on each side of their body are nine stigmates, 
placed longitudinally from one end to the other. ‘The bembex 
overturns the sand with great facility and promptitude, makes 
mines or cavities in it, to a considerable distance, and disposes 
its nest so that it may be water proof. This insect flies very 
rapidly, and its flight near where it designs to make its nest, 
is rather a kind of perpendicular balancing. In a species of 
cerceris, (c. auritus) or the philanthus of Fabricius, the author 
found that the larvee were fed on the dead bodies of weevils 
and mites, placed in their nests. 

A memoir on the fosstl shells of the genus lymneus, which 
are found in the environs of Paris, on the shells which accom- 
pany them, and ow the nature of the stones in which these 
fossils are found, by Mr. Brard, contains some curious facts. 
These shells are found, Ist. in the heart of flint stones, retain- 
ing their shelly cover which is still calcareous, and of a fari- 
naceous white, while their interior is filled with silicious 
matter, or covered with small chrystals of quartz, wherever 
any vacuities remain. Such are the shells at Lonjumeau and 
St. Leu; 2d. in yellowish silicious stones,.which are perfectly 
opaque, in irregular masses, and isolated amidst yellow sand. 
Here the shells present only their moulds, which are changed 
into opaque flint; 3rd. in round masses of calcareous stone, the 
centre of which is hollow, and like as if quarried; the shells 
are attached to their partitions ; the substance of these hollow 
masses, is hard yellowish lime, which scarcely effervesces, even 
slightly, with nitric acid, ond | is used as building stone; 4th. 
in the interior, or oftener on the surface of lime, disposed in 
tables from two to three inches thick, perfectly even on one 
side, uneven on the other, yellowish externally, white internally, 
very sonorous when struck on the upper side, hard, strongly 
silicious, and scarcely giving any indication of effervescence 
with acids. It isto be remarked, that these natural flags accom- 
pany the round hollow stones above mentioned, and that the 
shells which they contain, are chiefly attached to the rough 
side. Some alsu are found in the body of the stone, but 
rarely, and they are almost always gyrogoniles; 5th. in silex 
mixed with brownish argil, where the shells still retain their 
exterior coat, coloured deep green, near the origin of the 
river Bievre ; 6th, and Jast, in lime (at Belleville) sometimes 
white, tender and absorbing water with hissing, but never 
slaking or decomposing, or in another limestone which is hard 
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enough to receive a polish, and which is found in scattered 
pieces in the forest of Fountainbleau. 

Here are six different species of stone in which shells of 
the genera /ymnea and planorbis of Lamarck are found. In 
these stones are embedded 12 different species of shells, chiefly 
of the genus helix of Lin. They are classed by the author, 
after Lamarck, into four of the genus lymnea, three of 
planorbis, one bulimus, one ceritum, a gyrogonites, a mela- 
nia, and a shell, which has the appearance of a lymnea, but 
which is not one. Hence the author concludes, that the 
lymnean shells, found near Belleville, in the lime which 
forms a stratum over gypsum, are entirely different from those 
which exist in the fresh water in the environs of Paris; that 
those found in the silex and silicious lime-stone, are never 
found in strata, but always in isolated blocks, and that they 
are united with true marine ceritum, in the sandy deposi- 
tions, among which are found silicious petrified wood. He 
also infers, that these lymnean fish have never lived in some 
great fresh water lakes, which existed at very remote periods 
in the. same places, as it has been supposed; but that they 
ought to be considered as unknown species mixed with marine 
fossil shells, embedded in the blocks of isolated stones, and 
deposited without order among the fragments of petrified 
‘wood, 

_M. Felix Miger, in a memoir on the larve of insects, parti- 
culiarly those of aquatic coleopterous insects, describes the 
metamorphoses, food, &c. of seven species of the hydrophilus of 
Fabricius, the Dytiscus of Lin. This great water clock, which 
in Turton’s translation of Linnwus, is erroneously said to 
occupy 24 years in its progress from the egg to the perfect 
insect, M. Miger has observed, with great attention and 
address, and detailed his observations with much perspicuity. 
It required 98 days to produce a perfect insect, 60 of which 
were passed in the state of larve. All these clocks, and even 
their larve are carnivorous, and consume other insects and 
snails. Some days after the male and female had coupled, the 
latter began to spin its cod on a leaf floating on the water: it 
first ejected a white gummy liquor, which served to form the 
shell of the cod, then it spun out its thread-like matter, till 
some small bubbles of air escaped, and the cod was filled in 
three quarters of an hour; the insect then changed its position 
to finish the superior part of the cod, and turning its head 
down, and its tail above the water, elevated the cod, finished 
this part, and in three hours had completed the labour of depo- 
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siting itsegg or cod. It appears that this cod, whfch is of an 
oval form, consisted of three distinct kinds of liquid, which 
swell, expand, and in fifteen days the cod or egg is hatched, 
without casting any shell or exterior coat, When the larve 
approached the time of their transformation, they ceased to eat, 
and made a spherical hole in the earth, about 12 inch large, 
where they remained about ten days, and underwent their 
metamorphosis into a nympha state, which continued three 
weeks, after which they assumed the appearance of perfect 
insects in the course of 24 hours. Of these larva there are 
two species, one of which can swim in the water, the other 
eannot. The species which swims is aided by two small fleshy 
appendages attached to the posterior extremity of the last ring 
of their body; when they rise to the surface of the water to 
breathe, these excrescences serve to hold them as.it were sus- 
pended with their heads down, and the posterior part above 
water. ‘Thus, there are swimining and creeping larvie of this 
species of water-clock; the former are those which spin the 
cods or eggs, that are seen floating on the surface of water, 
The females have under their abdomen a silky tissue, in which 
their eggs are enveloped. 

M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire writes some superficial remarks on 
the synomyma of the species of salmon, which exist in the 
Nile. He objects to the use of salmo as a generic term, be- 
cause the salmon is distinguished only by an adipose fin, which 
he says is superfluous, a mere excrescence of the cutaneous 
system, of neither use nor influence in the organization of the 
animal. His manner of speaking is so like the vulgar, and so 
contrary to the usual style of physiologists, that we almost 
suspect the prejudiced Geoffroy has yet to learn the grammar 
of physiology. ‘To this part of these Annals are added tables of 
all the different articles in botany, which the garden of 
the Museum has received from botanists, in 1806 and 7; 
and also of the seeds and plants which the directors of the 
Botanic garden have distributed. In 1806 they distributed 
9,190 plants and shrubs, and 51,158 packets of seeds to 
cultivators, gardeners, and others in France; in 1807 they 
distributed 5,050 plants, ard 48,208 packets of seeds. During 
the same periods they received as presents, in 1806, 1798 seeds 
and 269 plants, in 1807,3,852 seeds and 276 plants. 

M. Haiiy describes a convenient apparatus for ascertaining 
the electricity of minerals; but as it is accompanied witha 
plate, it would be tedious and unsatisfactory to attempt its 
description without such illustration, ‘The memoir, however, 
has been inserted at length in the Philosophical Magazine. 
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The property which certain natural bodies have of becoming 
electric by heat, furnishes mineralogy with one of the most 
advantageous characters to discover them, and physics with ¢ 
subject for experiments so much the more interesting, that 
they serve to manifest a remarkable co-relation between the 
crystalline forms of the same bodies, and the positions of 
their electrical pole. These experiments, indeed, are very 
delicate, especially in crystals of borated magnesia, which are 
so very slender, and combine 8 poles opposed two to two, the 
force of which have very little energy, and each resides but 
in one single point. M. Haity found that of all minerals the 
Saxon or Brazil topaz retained electricity longest, even during 
32 hours, whereas the diamond and crystals of quartz rarely 
retained it as many minutes, and oftener only 15 or 20. The 
limpid or water-drop topaz of Brazil is esteemed the best. 
Vauquelin has made some comparative experiments on 
yttria, glucine, and alumine, in which it appears that although 
glucine has many analogies withalumine byits insolubility in the 
fixed caustic alkalies, the incrystalizableness of the greater part 


of its salts, and the manner in which it acts with a number of. 


re-agents, it nevertheless differs from it by the sugary taste 
which it communicates to its combinations, by its solubility in 
carbonat of ammoniac, its incapability of forming alum, and 
its greater affinity for acids. Its sweet astringent taste should 
recommend it as a medicine, and the author thinks it would 
have good effects in diarrhoea and bowel-complaints. Should 
glucine be found as_ plentiful as alumine, it would supersede 
the use of the latter in dying, as it attaches itself easier to the 
stuffs, and appears to have more affinity with the colours. 
This, M. V. apprehends, is less improbable than the facts 
already ascertained, such as chromium in the red_ lead 
of Siberia, in the emerald of Peru, in the spinel ruby, in 
the smaragdite of Corsica, and the chromat of iron which 
forms almost entire mountains in the department of Var, and 
in the state of green oxid in the department of Saone and 
Loire. If glucine and yttria resemble each other by the 
taste of their salts, they differ in the latter forming very 
crystalizable salts, in not being soluble in fixed caustic 
alkalies, and in being precipitated by oxalat of ammoniac, 
tartrite and citrat of potash, where glucine is not. Hence, he 
concludes, that the more glucine, alumine, and yttria, are 
examined, the greater will appear the difference between 
them. The author did not investigate their appearances with 

tassium and sodium. This has been done by Mr. 


Davy. 
(To be continued.) 
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Observastes do Dr. Vicente Joze Ferreira Cardozo da Costa, &c. 


Observations on an article in the Lisbon Gazette of October 29, 
1810, by Dr. V. J. F. Cardozo da Costa. Pp. 72, 8vo. 
Lewis, Paternoster-row, London. 1811. 


Last year the people of this country were taught to believe 
that Lisbon had harboured some base and ungrateful traitors, 
that Lord Wellington had fortunately discovered them acting 
in conjunction with Massena, and that the council of Regency 
had with great promptitude, but too much clemency, transported 
them. All this was regularly published in the newspapers, 
and as readily believed. If the contradiction of it ever appear- 
ed in any English paper, it escaped our notice. We believe, 
indeed, that the editor of this tract is the first who has 
attempted to bring the matter correctly before the public, for 
which not only his countrymen, but every friend to civil jus- 
tice, must feel obliged. ‘The article in the Lisbon Gazette 
which occasioned these observations on the official explanation 
of |the Portuguese Regency, we must first translate. 

** In consequence of what was ascertained by the Police, 
observe the Regency counsellors, it appeared that the residence 
of certain individuals in this kingdom, (Portugal) might be pre- 
judicial to the public tranquillity at a conjuncture so delicate 
as the present ; hence the government adopted the resolution 
of removing them entirely from Portugal. This measure has 
been so scandalously calumniated in the English paper called 
‘The Sun,’ of the 2d current, (October) that the senhores 
governors of the kingdom have ordered its assertions to be con- 
tradicted, declaring that neither the Marshal General Lord 
Wellington, the minister plenipotentiary of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, nor any individual of that nation, had any part in the 
proceeding, or any previous knowledge of it, as it was nothing 
more than the result of the informations communicated by the 

lice. The other absurd accounts respecting a conspiracy, 
finding arms, &c. are so notoriously false, that they merit no 
refutation. If such crimes existed, they should be punished 
with weightier penalties, in obedience to the laws, and as a 
warning to the guilty.” 

Here, then, we have the full sum of the charge which could 
be brought against these unfortunate individuals, to the number 
of 48, namely, that the Lisbon Regency presumed it possible 
that their longer residence might be injurious to public tran- 
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quillity. It must be admitted that this is a very strange charge, 
and a still more indefinite crime. It is not even said that they 
would endanger public tranquillity, (the words of the Gazette even 
carefully avoid such inference) or that they meditated any sedi- 


tion or popular tumult ; no, nothing like it. No such accusa- | 


tion is even insinuated against them. Then, let us ask, 


what manner could the residence of such persons injure public | 


tranquillity, if they harboured neither treasonable, seditious, | 
nor conspiratory designs? This the public is left to conjec- 
ture. Unhappily for the Portuguese Regency, only two causes 

can possibly be conceived for such conduct, and neither of 
them is very honourable to these regents. If ‘the public tran- 
quillity was really endangered by the presence of those per- 
sons, who are thus officially acquitted of sedition, when the 
enemy was so near, it must have been from the conscious- 
ness of their superior probity and talents, that the public had 
more confidence in their wisdom during perilous times, than in 
that of the Regency, and consequently that they might have 
proceeded to depose their highnesses ; but, if there really 
existed no positive danger, then the members of the regency 
must have been actuated by personal malice. Such is the 
miserable alternative to which the extraordinary conduct of 
those governors has reduced public opinion. But let us see 
how these 48 persons were arrested and treated, and also what 
is their character or rank in society. 

Dr. Cardozo da Costa divides his observations on the article 
above quoted, into five heads, but he is much more methodi- 
cal than perspicuous. In his first observation, he details a se- 
ries of abuses and insults which this same council of regency 
.has heaped on the English, their unchangeable friends and 
allies. Here he states unequivocal facts, which must have had 
a direct tendency to excite sentiments in the minds of the Portu- 
guese people by no means either just or favourable to the Eng- 
lish, particularly their famous parallel between the government 
in 1640 and in 1808. But on this we shall not dwell, as we 
do not wish to encourage punctilious animosities. In the 
second observation he clearly proves, that the imputation 
thrown on the police is entirely false, that the intendant gene- 
ral knew nothing of the matter ; but his assistant, who, strange 
to say, also filled the same office under the French police, was 
actively engaged. These, however, are too minute particu- 
lars to be adequately appreciated at so great a distance from 
the theatre of action. ‘The character and rank of the priso- 
ners are the only general points fer the consideration of Eng- 
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lishmen. Among them we find nobles, military and nava 
officers, dignitaries i in the church, judges, counsellors, barris- 
ters, magistrates, beneficed clergymen, parish priests, friars of 
various orders, merchants, wealthy private gentlemen, respect- 
able surgeons, painters, down toa paralytic butler! On the 
night of the 10th September, 38 persons were taken as if 
charged with high treason, hurried into the prison of Limoeiro, 
without permission to speak or communicate with any one 
whatever, and there kept in solitary cells till the 16th, when 
they were ordered to prepare themselves in 24 hours for em- 
wo ea they knew not where nor how. On the same night 
10 more were secretly conveyed under a military escort to the 
tower of St. Julian, where they experienced treatment similar 
to that in the Limociro. Many of these ill-fated people were 
heads of families, had wives and numerous children, not one 
of whom they were permitted to see! Others were persons of 
property which they were not allowed to settle or arrange in any 
manner whatever. Nothing more was permitted them than to 
write a letter under the inspection of an officer, requiring a 
change of Jinen and necessaries for a sea-voyage, whither, or 
-how long, they were not permitted to inquire. This, English- 
men would think somewhat barbarous, and the author, not very 
improperly, denominates it the ‘* Lisbon septembrizade,” as a 
counterpart of the Paris septembrizade. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this pomp of security and cruelty of vengeance, executed 
on private citizens, all the precautions of treason, seclusion, 
secrecy, promptitude and rigour, which are necessary in the 
most momentous occasions, the council of regency talks of 
being ‘‘-scandalously calumniated !”’ —_ It is true they may, in- 
deed, have been calumniated, but that could be only by impu- 
ting to them principles of justice or wisdom. As an instance 
of the falsehood attributed to the police, Dr. C, da C. cites the 
case of the chief Judge, (Desembargador) Vicente Jose, who 
was in the fortress of St. Anthony with a passport in his pocket, 

from the intendant general of police, to embark whenever he 
pleased for St. Michael's, and had letters directed to him de- 

claring that in that island he was at-full liberty to wait the or- 
ders of his royal highness respecting the dispute which had 
arisen between him andthe Lisbon government. With this 
design he had chartered a vessel and paid 50 moidores for his 
passage, when he was seized, carried to St. Julian with the other 

prisoners, and finally transported to the island of Tereeira, one 
of the Azores. The ten prisoners in the tower of St. Julian were 
Sebastian Joseph de Sampaio, son of Count Sampaio; Joseph 
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Sebastian de Saldanha, son of Count Rio Major, the deputies 
of the junta of commerce, Jacome Raton, and the commenda- 
tary Domingos Vandelli, 82 years old, and emeritus professor in 
the first chair of philosophy in the University of Coimbra, the 
Counsellor vreador of the senate Joseph Diego Mascarenhas 
Neto, the chief justices in the court of supplication, Francisco 
Duarte Coelho and Vicente Joseph Ferreiro Cardoso, the 
captain of engineers, Joseph Charles de Figueiredo, and two 
royal canons of the congregation of St. Augustin. Such 
were the rank and character of some of these a victims of 
a weak, unprincipled, and contemptible regency ! A venerable 
professor of moral philosophy in his 82d year, could that bea 
man dangerous to the public tranquillity ? Yet all these men, 
who had much to lose and nothing to gain by any commotion, 
were hurried off into a frigate like so many convicts or male- 
factors, under a strong guard of troops. To add to their cala- 
mities and the sufferings of their friends, as well as to display 
the Satanic vengeance of little minds, the frigate was made to 
sail up the river alongside the town, that the Canalha de Lisboa 
might have the opportunity of huzzaing and abusing them as 
traitors, while the judicious and virtuous were bathed in tears 
for the disgrace of their country at such a crisis. On the 18th 
of Septembe er, they sailed from the ‘agus, and landed in Ter- 
ceira on the 27th, after a most propitious passage. 
Notwithstanding the atrocity of this unparalleled act, Dr. C. 
does not write with immoderate indignation, but reasons delibe- 
rately on its enormity, on its ruinous effects, and on its insulting 
nature to Lord Wellington , whom the council of Regency was 
ordered by their Prince always to consult either personally, or, 
when that was not practical, by letter on every occasion. He 
discovers considerable familiarity with the Roman writers, and 
supports his opinions by the best ancient and modern authori- 
ties on law and justice The case, indeed, is so very simple, 
that it neither requires argument nor elucidation. To seize 
men with such brutal violence, secrete them in solitary and fil- 
thy dungeons with such ferocity, transport them with the most 
wanton insult and abuse, deprive them of their property, and 
seclude them from all communications with their families ; to 
perpetrate all these acts without any law, without any inves- 
tigation or imputation of crime ; to inflict all these tortures, 
without either judge or jury, without trial or condemnation, can 
such things be possible in any civilized country? Is it the 
Dey of Algiers, or the chief of the savage Afghans who reigns 
at Lisbon? Are such murder and rapine to be borne in any 
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place out of France? Yes, says Dr. Cardoso, we fear too truly, 
the French police ‘ cannot be compared with the present, nei- 
ther in illegality nor cruelty ; it was much more leg: ll end incom- 
parably and incontestably much more humane.” On_ reading 
the preceding account, whocan doubt the truth of this melan- 
choly assertion? what can exceed it in illegality and cruclty ? 
The fact, (it were folly or knavery to disguise it) seems un- 
uestionable, and its effects on the public are sufliciently evi- 
dent,--the desertion of the militia to their homes! After ex- 
periencing the oppressions of France, if the people find their 
own government, their own countrymen as bad, is it surprizing 
that they should cease to feel any interest in the fate of their 
country? It would be gross ignorance of human nature to sup- 
pose it. On the contrary; it is a fixed principle in man, that 
he will much sooner forgive the aggressions of those whom he 
has always considered his enemies, aud from whom he expects 
no friendship, than he will even a slighter offence from his ac- 
quaintance or countrymen, from whoin he was accustomed 
to expect better things. The author accuses the Portuguese 
Regency very pointedly, with alienating the attachment of the 
people from their Prince, their country, and from the English. 
A few more Septembrizades would certainly effect it. If these 
48 persons were guilty of any offence whatever, surely it must 
have been cognizable by some law, if it were an offence; if 
they were even only suspected of friendship to the enemy, let 
some legal effort be made to substantiate the charge, on 
oath, by some formal and public evidence; but in the name 
of common justice, and all that is dear to man, let no govern- 
ment whatever assume to itself the right of disposing of the 
lives, liberties, and properties of its subjects, according to its own 
passions or caprice ; to tolerate such conduct, would be to untie 
the bonds of society, and once more make the strongest arm the 
best. ‘These prisoners, we believe, notwithstanding their pe- 
titions to their Prince, whois really a well-meaning man, 
still remain confined in the Azores ; how long they may-remain 
there, it is impossible to determine ; they have neither violated 
any law, nor received any sentence, consequently the power 
that placed them there, may remove them whenever it suits its 
caprice. We suspect, however, that some compromise will 
be made before another meeting of the British parliament ; 
for, after the publication of the tract before us, it is not 
sible that the circumstance can be concealed from some 
active and benevolent member of Parliament, who will bring 
it before the nation in all its horrors. Of this let the Portu- 
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guese Regency beware; as the voice of humanity has been 
heard from the banks of the Thames to those of the ‘Tagus, so 
also may that of virtuous execration: weak malignity may yet 
tremble in those very dungeons in which it had the lawless 
audacity to plunge others ; the prince may be undeceived, the 
nation aroused, the murmuring voice of violated justice again 
reward, and woe to them who have thus deliberately and 
systematically fought the battles-of their enemies by their law- 
less tyranny and oppression. 

But, it may be said that these prisoners were passionately 
devoted to the French, and that for such a predilection it was 
impossible to adopt any other punishment. No attempt has 
been made to prove this accusation, and the regency in the 
article before-meutioned, carefully avoids any such insinuation. 
Against chief Justice Vicente Jose, no such charge could be 
made. There is another of those persons which we ourselves 
could acquit. of any partiality to France, and a third, we 
believe, had only the misfortune to be a man of talents and 
learning, the most dangerous qualifications in Portugal, where, 


in the vocabulary of inquisitorial monks, the imputation of 


being able to write his own language with propriety, and to 

ak a sentence of English, are synonymous with treason and 
heresy. The origin, we believe, of this gentleman’s offences, 
or rather persecutions, may be traced to his taste for poetry, 
- and promptitude in reciting verses. Some satirical epigrams 
were repeated in conversation several years ago, which reflected 
on an ecclesiastical adulterer, and a lady whose official influ- 
ence was much greater than her virtue. One of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers in the Septembrizade was immediately suspected 
as the author, and from that period to the present the dragon 
eye of infernal vengeance has never ceased to trace his foot- 
steps. Against some few of the other persons thus maltreated, 
another cause has been shewn ; Lord Grenville, in his legislative 
capacity had declared that the independence of Portugal must 
be lost by the despotism of its government. Many good, wise, 


and patriotic Portuguese were of the same opinion; and_ 


although the country, thanks to the genius of Lord Wellington, 
has retained its independence of French usurpation, yet the 
repeated addresses and proclamations of Marshal Beresford too 
fatally prove, that there is something radically vicious. This 
general, with the assistance of some enlightened Portuguese, 
appears to have effected a great reform in the system and prac- 
tice of Courts-martial; if possible still greater reforms might 
be effected in the police. Were the people also gratified with 
a national cortes, they would soon cease to desert their ranks, 
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and begin to feel that they had really something more than 
mere loyalty to their prince to:fight for. These, however, it 
may be alleged, are innovations. But, it is no innovation to 
seek the rigorous administration of common justice and the 
laws, that Septembrizing should cease; till then, all confi- 
dence i in the Portuguese must be silly and delusive. It is jus- 
tice and the laws which must prevail; let infamy or death 
await those who violate or neglect either. 
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Traité complet de Chaux carbhonatée et de l Arragonite, &c. 


A complete Treatise on carbonated Lime and Arragonite ; to 
which are added, an Introduction to Mineralogy in general, « 
theory of crystallization, and its application, as well as that 


of the calculns, to the deternination of the crystalline forms of 


these two subsiances. By the Count de Bournon, F. R. L. G. 
and W. SS. 3 vols. 4to. Pp. 939, with 72 plates. London. 
W. Phillips. 


THREE goodly quarto volumes on two species of limestone ! 
With such a prospect, who would commence the study of 
mineralogy? Yet this is not all ; ; even three quarto volumes 
may be read; but to illustrate these two stones no less than 
908 geometric figures are necessary. ‘These are mote than 
sufficient to occupy the whole of a lazy or imbecil man’s life, 
and even ther he would scarcely have reached the portal of 
mineralogical science. Such is the infinite variety of nature, 
and that merely of the part which is destitute of every species 
of life or vital organization, and only possesses mechanical 
construction or aggregation. Even the outline figure of orga- 
nized bodies, the variety of which man is ill able to appreciate, 
is not, perhaps, more diversified, than the crystalline masses 
found in the bowels of the earth. If, then, we are-still far 
from knowing all the various modifications of inorganic matter, 
which we cai arrange or derange at pleasure, how trifling is the 
sum of human knowledge, and how much more has man to 
learn than what he has yet attained? It is, indeed, impossible 
to inspect these volumes without being both surprized and 
appalled; surprized at the author’s immense industry and 
researches, and appalled at the study of a science, only one 
small branch of which has required such incessant and long 
protracted labour. Let the reader, however, peruse the author’s 
preface, and his surprize will glide into respect, and his appre- 
hensions into hopes. 

The Count de Bournon is one of the victims of that political 
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volcano which, in its insensate fury, crushed every exalted 
object to the common level of vulgar baseness ; his learning, 
talents, and virtues, however, have survived the shock; they still 
ennoble him, and would do honour to any country or age. 
Were it not for the existence of such men as Bournon, Haiiy, 
Latreille, &c. we should be inclined to infer that France has 
been truitiul only in depravity, and that the assassin spirit of 
the Fourcioys, Guytons, Chaptals, &c. was national and gene- 
ral. But, for the honour of human nature, we have been 
enabled to indicate some illustrious exceptions, and doubtless 
there are Mauy more, who have survived the wreck of genius 
and virtue, occasioned by the revolution. We may here be 
permitted to remark, as intimately connected with the influence 
and importance of this study, that among the philosophers of 
the present age, the talents and. virtues of the mineralogists 
appear conspicuous, efficient, and reverential. Probity and 
piety seem almost concomitants with the study of minerals. 
In no other human science, that we at present recollect, could 
we trace so much real goodness and greatness combined, so 
much rational belief, and so little vain presumption in their 
own powers, as we find in nearly all the mineralogists of the 
age. Without saying any thing of the amiable characters of 
the Swedish and German mineralogists, we have brilliant 
examples in France, a country where philosophism and depra- 
vity have joined hands. ‘The late excellent Romé de I’Isle, our 
author's early and virtuous friend, the present Count Bournon, 
and the great and good Abbé Haiiy, were all Frenchmen, whose 
lives are so many honourable trophies for the shield of this 
science, which time can never deface. Switzerland also has had its 
mineralogical worthies, the Saussures, the De Lues, &c. Even 
the professor of Kreyberg, the rival of Hatiy, has gained more 
disciples and adherents to his\system by his personal than his 
scientific meri. Nor is our own country deficient in exalted 
characters, who have devoted their attention to this science. 
Kirwan, Bishop Watson, Williams, Sowerby, Kidd, ‘Thom- 
son, Parkinson, Jameson, and last, but not least, Professor 
Davy, have all honoured their scientific pursuits by their per- 
sonal virtues. To the general position, indeed, here laid down, 
we know of but one exeeption in this country, and we doubt 
much whether even it should be taken, as we ‘are not satisfied 
that the author can justly be considered a man of science. Pro- 
fessor Playfair has written something on geology, in defence of 
the Huttonian speculations, but as more of his work enters 
into the immediate province of the imagination than into 
mineralogical science, we cannot include him among professed 
Appenpix, Antisac. Rey. Fol, 39, Ll 
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mineralogists. Some, indeed, may think this statement frivo- 
lous or invidious; but as every study necessarily gives a bias 
to the mind which pursues it, we are too inflexible friends to 
public morality, and too long inured to mineralogical researches, 
to withhold, from motives of false delicacy, tiie observation of 
an important fact which deeply interests society and the rising 
generation. ‘Lhe admirable order, regularity, and variety, with 
the mathematical accuracy which crystallography presents, 
seldom or never fail to produce the happiest effects on the 
human mind. They are such as all persons may attend to; 
by no human perversion can they be misconstrued, like some 
botanical observations, and the exquisite adaptation of a 
group of crystals may even suggest to the intelligent mind of 
women, the great advantages of systematic arrangements in 
their household economy. Jt is, indeed, a kind of knowiedge 
which must be useful on almost every occasion, and to every 
person, even when or where least s suspec ted, as it prepares s the 
mind to observe the relation and the adaptability of things, 
and consequently to apply them in the common purposes of 
life. 

After ‘these brief remarks on the utility of this fascinating 
and purifying science, we must now proceed to examine. the 
volumes before us. Count Bournon begins, by relating his 
early situations and attempts at acquiring a knowledge of 
mineralogy; he remembers his companions of those times 
with the most lively and exalted friendship, repeats their zeal 
in the cause of knowled ge, and briefly retraces his progress 
during a residence at. the foot ef the Dauphinian Alps, in 
Grenoble. ‘this enviable position soon enabled him to make 
many new and important observations, and his researches 
procure: i him the knowledge and res ‘pect of distant mineralo- 
gists. His essay on the litholoe yol the environs of St. Etienne 
contains many opinions which his subsequent experience has 
rather confirmed than changed. — His observations on the 
formation of the coal mines in Forez, and on the action of 
fire on the shists and sand-stones (gres) which accompany 
them, still merit attention. Atter residing several years at 
Grenoble, and making very considerable collections, he deter- 
mined to move to one of his agreeable mansions near Metz, 
where the chains of primitive mountains, connected with the Vos- 
ges, ‘Treves, Coblentz, Mayence, and Obe rstein, and mercurial 
mines in Deux Ponts, presented new objects of study and 
research. It was in this abode that he enjoyed so much real 
pleasure, and it was there also that he saw “ this edifice of 
happiness so voluptuously raised, vanish like a pleasing 
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dream. He was there surrounded with every thing which could 
satisfy his wishes or his taste, and prolong his enjoyments, 
even to old age. To his other agreeable occupations he 
added that of agriculture, for which he had always a strong 
propensity. Without ambition, desiring nothing, and wishing 
but for peace with his neighbours, and the friendship of a few 
of them, he had sometimes the pleasure of being useful to 
the labouring class of men around him. In this state who 
would not have thought he had found the true philosopher’s 
stone, continual happiness? ‘The revolution which covered 
France with blood, ashes, and tears, and which has since made 
the whole continent experience the like: miseries, had com- 
menced its ravages. He was then obliged to abandon his 
country, his fortune and his friends, and become a simple 
inhabitant of the world, totally indiilerent respecting the new 
beings which he was about to meet, and having no other 
recommendation to them than that of misfortune, so disgraced. 
After wandering a long time in Germany with his family, 
happy on being able to preserve them, at least, with so many 
illustrious companions in misery, he at length fortunately 
finished by landing in the country of true liberty; it was also 
become that of refuge and protection. from misery and 
persecution, It then remained for him to have new obliga- 
tions to mineralogy. Hitherto it had constituted the pleasure 
of his leisure hours: from that period it became his chief 
support, aud procured him enjoyments which he had not before 
known, that of being able, by himself, avd the direct product 
of his ]abour, to maintain his whole family. This enjoyment, 
unknown to wealth, and rarely appreciated by it, is a powerful 
indemnity for its privation; so true it is, that there always 
reinajn sources of happiness to man, if he knows how to 
avail himself of them.” 

The author’s labours in the mineralogical collections of 
the late Mr. Greville, now in the British Museum, are well 
known, and the public are enjoying the advantage of them. 
The fact is not ungratifying to either parties: if England 
extended the liberal hand of friendship to suffering and perse- 
cuted merit, it is now enjoying the most pleasing testimonies of 
that merit in the grateful services which it has received in 
return. Every British subject, or foreign visitor, may, if he 
pleases, now profit by the indefatigable labour and profound 
skill which Count Bournon employed in arranging, classing 
and designating the immense collection of minerals made by 
the late Mr. Greville. The- value and importance of. such 
labours, indeed, are best appreciated by those who have some 
L1i2 
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knowledge of their nature and extent. But all men know that 
respect and gratitude are due to the man who has, as it were, 
not only pointed the way, but also opened the road to science, 
and smoothed the asperities which obstruct its entrance. The 
excellent collections of Sir John St. Aubyn, Sir Abraham 
Hume, Dr. Babington, &c. are in like manner indebted to 
his genius and industry, for at least half their utility. He has 
himself, also, collected and arranged more than 14,000 speci- 
mens of minerals in his own cabinet, while the present 
volumes in addition to his excellent papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions, amply testify the accuracy, extent, and novelty 
of his researches and attainments. 

In the introduction Count Bournon sketches the plan he 
has pursued in this work, notices the difference between those 
characters which he considers as essential and those as 
eventual or accidental; aud modestly ventures to suggest an 
original opinion, which unquestionably merits considerable 
attention. ‘This respects the influence of caloric, light, the 
electric and magnetic fluids on minerals. In borrowing these 
four fluids from physics, in order to give them a proper place 
in the operations of mineralogy, the author has certainly 
pointed toa source difficult, indeed, in the extreme, from its 
peculiar nature, but fertile in means. for explaining many 
mineralogical phenomena. The great diversity of* external 
characters which often occurs where there is almost a precise 
identity of constituent principles, can only be explained by a 
reference to the presence or agency of one or more of these 
fluids. 

The arragonite and common carbonated lime present exam- 
ples of this, in their apparent unity of constitution, and diver- 
sity of external character ; particularly specific gravity and 
crystallization. ‘This chemical identity has occasioned consi- 
derable difficulty in the nomenclature, and the author regrets 
his being obliged to distinguish the carbonated lime by adding 
the phrase “ lamellated fracture,” and to the arragonite, 
« vitreous fracture,” as both contain equal quantities of carbo- 
nic acid and lime. ‘To the former belong what few mincralo- 
gists would have’ expected, and what the author has very 

roperly classed under that variety, shell carbonated lime. 
Shells, he found, consisted almost of pure crystallized carbo-— 
nated lime with a lamellated fracture; but they are divisible 
into two subvaricties, that of pearly, and that without the 
early lustre. Shells, he thinks,. although formed of the 
fluid carbonate of lime which the animal disengages from its 
body, are as virtually crystallized afterwards, as any other 
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calcareous matter. On the subject of crystallization, how- 
ever, the Count is equally copious and interesting, perhaps we 
might add, too, somewhat alarming. In carbonated lime he 
has delineated and described 616 forms, perfecily distinct, and 
belonging to 59 different modifications of crystallization. Such 
an immense number of distinct geometrical- figures in crystals 
of only one kind of mineral, M. de Bouraon himself appre- 
hends may appail young students ; ; but if it intimidates weak 
minds, it will also inspire others with greater ardour propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the labour, and the certainty that 
there must be but. few competitors in the field of discovery. 
If, as this author judiciously and candidly remarks, it be re- 
membered that among these characters, which are now usually 
denominoted accidental, the term is only a * veil with which 
we seek to conceal our ignorance,” the discoveries to be made 
are immense, and the facilities of making them great in 
proportion, Numerous, and, to the beginner; insuperable 
difficulties in these researches are now removed by our author’s 
labours ; every person of ordinary eapacity can take up a com- 
mon crystal of lime, compare it with the designs and descrip- 
tions in these volumes, and thus acquire, in a very short time, 
such a knowledge of crystallography as. must otherwise have 
required the lahour of many years, and even with the assistance 
of Haiiy’s Treatise, he must have heen well versed in Alzebra. 
‘The study i is in some measure national, as * England,” observes 
the Count, “ is more rich in crystals,than all Europe ; and, as 
to mineralogy in general, it is one of the most fruitful, and per- 
haps that which in the same space contains most interesting 
facts.” M. Bournon bas done much to facilitate a compre- 
hension of the geometric figures, and the combination of their 
plains and angles. The little tracts and models which Mr. 
Sowerby published will greatly assist young crystallographers ; 
and Cowley’s Appendix to Simson’s Euclid, will be found 
equally serviceable. ‘Ihe present volumes, howeve r, are the 
first in which learners could meet with any direct and intel- 
ligible information on this subject, without being previously 
iamiliar with geometry, and even algebra. 

The introduction is followed by a convenient explication of 
the different terms used in crystallography, such as axis, incre- 
ment, aggregation; angles of incidence, of inclination, ren- 
trant, saliant, and solid ; aréle, (edge) bord, (border or ridge) 
‘sides ; primitive, secondary, and terminal faces, or plains ; 
facette, pmmitive and secondary forms, gangue, (extraneous 
surrounding matter) flake, macle, (union of two parts of a crys- 
tal in a contrary direction) modification, molecule, retrogiada- 
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tion, (reculement) replacing, rhomboid, trapezoid, and varicty. 
After defining these terms, M. Bournon proceeds to give a ge- 
neral introduction to the principles of mineralogy. In this 
place he treats of classification, specific gravity, hardness, frac- 
ture, refraction, electricity, colour, phosphorescence, chatoye- 
ment (undulating colour,) magnetism, adherence to the tongue, 
external characters, principal substances of minerals, earths, 
acids, alkalies, carbon, sulphur, metals, bitumens, resins and 
oils, oxygen, hydrogen, water, caloric, fluid of light, electric 
and magnetic fluids, and nomenclature. 

Under these heads the author has introduced many new and 
ingenious opinions, which are yet but little known. Yet they 
deserve to be known and examined. The work, indeed, although 
published some time, has not been judiciously brought before 
the public, and there are many very inquisitive and intelligent 
mineralogists in this country, ‘who know enough of French to 
comprehend the author’s meaning, (which is always singularly 


perspicuous and easily seized) but who are totally ignorant of 


the existence of such a valuable treasure of mineralogical 
knowledge. With due respect for the author’s superior ta- 
lents, experience, and most unmerited misfortunes, we shall 
endeavour to establish or confirm some of his opinions, and to 


controvert others. 
(To be continued.) 
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Friderict Mii: alert, S. Theol. D. et Profes. P. O. Siellandie et 
ordinam Regiorum Equestrium Episcopt, ordinis Danebrogici 
equitis, ad revere ndissimun Ecclesie, Suio-Gothice arc hiepis- 
copum, Jacobum Axeliim Lindblom, S. T. D. Universitatis 
Upsalienses Procancellariwm et orduus de Stella Polart com- 
mendatorem, Epistoia de duobus monumentis veteris ecclesia. 
Pp. 36, 8vo. Copenhagen, 1810. Imported by Deconchy. 


Tur two Monuments, or rather, we should say, antique 
Instruments, here described by Dr. Miinter, in a Letter to 
Bishop Lindblom, are an octagon sardonyx stone, and a leaden 
bull. On the stone is engraven an anchor between two fishes, 
around which are the letters 1H.O% Ineov, Jesu. The author 
knows only three stones similar to his, with engravings, 
although the symbols are sufficiently common. One of these 
is an onys, and was in Kircher’s Museum, and is described by 
Lupi; the others were dennsithed by Mamachi. Professor 
M.'s stone is somewhat difierent, and he proceeds to examine 
its import. ‘The anchor, the first symbol which he 
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investigates, he proves was never that of Hope, among the 
first C hristians, but merely that of Christian repose, content, 
and confid ence, In the zrace of God. Analagous to its signi- 
fication on the medals of the Greex cities, and those of the 
kings of Syria and Macedon, with whom it implied security 
of vessels in port, and. was then used to indicate the security 
and prosperity of the republic. The symbol of the fishes, he 
shews, does not allude to maritime towns, which are supported 
by fish and navigation, among the heathens, but to Christianity ; 
and often a single fish is used as an image of , Christ 
himself. In proof of this, he cites Matthew iv. 19. and Mark 
1, 17, where ‘Christ calls his Apostles fishers of men. As to 
the stone itself, he eoneludes that it has been used as a ring 
and seal, and that it was cut in the third, or beginning of the 
fourth, century of the Christian era. 

The bull ts of lead, and belonged to Victor, bishop of Car- 
thage, who was consecrated in G16, and was still living in 
659. “This bull, or seal, has on one side; between two cruci- 
fixes, the Virgin holding the infant Jesus in her arms ; and 
on the other, a crucifix, with the words vicroris KptIsce 
KARTG. In illustrating the history of this bull, that of Bishop 
Victor is necessarily included ; and Dr.M. manifests con- 
siderable industry in tracing the obscure records of that age 
the manner in which the bull is written, and the spirit al 
authority then exercised by the bishop of Carthage over the 
other African bishops. He also makes some remarks on the 
custom of representing the images of the Virgin with the infant 
Jesus in her arms, on public monuments, such as what are still 
practised in Spain, and other countries wholly popish, - En- 
gravings of these antigues are given 5 and the whole must 
certainly be considered as very curious, and well worthy of 
that attention which the author has bestowed on them. His ex- 
planation of the bull, indeed, i is much more satisfactory than that 
of the sardonyx stone, if it be in fact a stone of that dese rip- 
tion, which is somewh: it doubtful. All ideas of ancient stones, 
and their names, as applied to those in modern times, are 
nothing but mere conjectures 5 it being absolutely impossible 
to determine, in many cases, what kind of a stone was really 
signified by their ap pellations " ancient writings. But the 
number and variety of ,bulls are so great, that less aifficulty 
can arise in treating of their ni: ture and use. ‘This, however, 
it is believed, ts the only bull extant which « can be ‘attributed 
not merely to Bishop Victor, but to the see of Carthage. 
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Choix des Lettres Edifiantes, ecrites des Missions etrangeres. 

A selection of instructive Letters writien by Foreign Mission- 
artes ; with additions, critical notes, and observations, illustrat- 
ing these letters. Missions in America, preceded by an 
historical survey of the discovery of the New World, and of 
the first establishment of the Spaniards, English, and Fi rench, 
&e. By an Ancient Archdeacon and Vicar-General of 
Soissons. 2 vols. 8vo. Vols. 7, 8, and last, of the selection, 
Paris. Imported by Deconchy. 


Tuuse wo volumes are literally worth the other six. Here we 
have the Mission uies’ own words ; their simple, but impressive 
sentiments, and their critical dissertations on the import of 
terms used by Greek and Rowan writers. When we compare 
the talents and learning of these French Missionaries with the 
ignorance and asinine stupidity of our Methodist Missionaries, 
we cannot avoid, blushing for the honour of our country, and 
the palpable want of common sense manifested by those who 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive merit of disseminating 
the Gospel. A missionary should be a walking encyclopoedia, 
otherwise his labours are only foolishness. 

In an introduction, of 85 pages, to the first of these volumes, 
we have a tolerably good skctch of the history of the discovery 
and conquest of the Americas. The author has availed 
himself of the works of his predecessors, from which a judicious 
selection could not fail to inerest his readers. The history 
of Colon (erroneously called. Columbus) and his fortane, fur- 
nishes some traits which might serve to illustrate the actual 

olicy of the Spaniards, much better than all the prosings of 
Mr. Jacob, about * combination,” which he, no doubt, thinks 
very philosophical. | Colon was continually thwarted in his 
efforts at the Spanish court; and even when he had succeeded 
to a certain degree, and demonstrated the truth of his specu- 
lations, he was finally deprived of nearly all the legitimate 
honours and emoluments, which should have been bestowed 
on so great and fortunate an undertaking. This is the radical 
error of the Spaniards, not any deficiency in their intellectual 
powers of combination, or association of ideas and actions. 
Their jealousy of glory, in all times, and on every occasion, has 
been their ruin. ‘They are not sufficiently advanced in what 
may be called the commerce of society, to ‘behold with joy the 
fortunes and triumphs of their countrymen ; each individual 
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thinks that he has the same right to share those honors and 
fortunes ; each thinks that the glory of his netvhbour is partly 
his disgrace ; and every one ac ting for himself, the joint 
efforts of all, nay, (even contrary to Mr, Jacob’s favourite 
notion, adopted from Laborée) the combined actions are all 
directed not to the attainment of some great national purpose, 
but to prevent the fortunate individual from rising iH than, 
his neighbours. Spaniards cannot, or will not, see their own 
glory in that of their country ; and yet ne people are more 
national ; they cannot bear the idea of any one of their coun- 
trymen rising to great and universal fame: no, equality of glory, 
and even of death, they prefer to the solid interests of them- 
selves and their country. Spain can have no Nelsons or 
Wellingtons, till every Spaniard learns to iy chat the glory 
and honour. of his countrymen, is likewise. his glory ; and this 
jealousy of fame be rationally directed not to vctract from, but 
to endeavour to surpass, great achievements. Would Spaniards 
once see objects in this view, and were puiged a little of their 
religious bigotry and superstition, their talents and powers 
otherwise, must soon reke them the greatest nation of the 
Continent. ‘the histoi y of their proceedings in America should 
be held forth as a perpetual lesson to them : bat we fear the 


ancestors did three ceuturies before, and from the same cause, 
Our ancient Vicar-generai has not treated the national cha- 
racter of the Spaniards with so much virulence as most of the 
French writers have done, although he has animated his 
introductory history with the eloquence of Raynal. The 
wisdom, indeed, of Ferdinard, is candidly extolled for pro- 
hibiting the publication of any Popish bull in his American 
dominions, before it had received the sanction of his council : 
this enlightened measure was adopted so early as 1307. In 
relating the history of the French setzures and depredations 
on the "West Indian Isles, and the Americas, the author does 
not omit the piratical and plundering expedition of his coun- 
tryman,: Pierre Guet, who, under the authority of _ letters- 
patent from Henry IV. set out with four vessels, plundered 
the principal ports of Acadia, or New Scotland ; seized all the 
shipping he could find ; and then abandoned that part of the 
American coast, because’ it appeared too barren for hini to 
establish a colony , and accumulate an immense fortune in two 
or three’years. ‘He then bent his course towards the West 
Indies, anchored in the harbour which he called Port Royal, 
and there landed his companions, and took possession of the 
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island in the name of the French king. The island of St. 
Christopher was likewise occupied at the same time ; and it is 
not concealed that the French who were expelled from it, became 
the robbers, who were afterwards known in the Spanish settle- 


ments by the name of Flibustiers, or Bucaneers. In treating of 


the Missions to the Antilles or Anti-isles, he has recourse to 
the Ossianic rhodomontade of Chateaubriand. Such also ts 
the indefinite knowledge of tie two Americas, that one 
account states their population at 25, and another at only 12, 
millions of inhabitants. Then follows a tabular view of the 
French North American colonies ; which, including St. Do- 
mingo, contained 753,386 people, not one of which now 
belongs to France. We have also some brief sketches of 
Canada, Quebec, and the 2 ang States, (from Volnev) with 
letters, greet and interesting details of the missionaries 
among the Savage and North read ‘rican Indians, the Chepeou- 
ans, Abipons, Illiuese, Natcheze, &c. with several orations of 
the Indian chiefs; which the pious: editor perhaps did not 
know had been brought ferward by Thomas Jefferson, Paine, 
and others, to disprove the superiority of Christian moral 
sentiments. 

In the second and last volume, which should have contained 
the details of the missions to South America, we find some 
particulars of Hudson’s Bay, introduced into the middle of it. 
‘The same want of order and natural arrangement prevails 
throughout these volumes ; nevertheless, the details on the 
manners and character of the native Mexicans, Peruvians, 
Paraguayans, and other uncivilized tribes, are curious and 
interesting, as very little information respecting these peo- 
ple is to ‘be found in English authors. It is true, the 
accounts given by the Jesuits must be taken cia grano ‘atlas . 
yet they.are at least more amusing and less bt yurious than our 
modern novels. The geographical descriptions are still useful, 
although mostly written from 70 to 90 years ago. 


— Re em re 








Correio Braziliense, ow Armazem Litilerrario. 


Brazil Courrer, or Literary Magazine, Vol. I. Pp. 665, 8vo. 
Lewis, Paternoster- row, London. 


Tuts is a monthly publication, the first number of which ap- 
peared in‘ June, 1808, and has since been continued with the 
greatest political advantage to Portugal and Britain, and much 
satisfaction to all persons acquainted with the Portuguese lan- 
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guage and literature. It consists of official documents relative 
to the war and trade, &c. arranged under the heads of politics, 
commerce and arts, literature and sciences, and miscellaneous 
information respecting the political state and commercial pro- 
ceedings of all nations. From the miseries which Buonaparte 
has inflicted on the peninsula, some positive | good has arisen, 

particularly in the publication of works which must enlighten 
the people, corrode the iron chains of bigotry, dispel the clouds 
of ignorance and error, and give to the people of all countries, 
(England as weil as the others) more just conceptions of things, 
better notions of their true interests, and, in a word,---new life. 

The Portuguese and Spanish works which have been printed, 

or are now printing mn this country, of free-press celebrity, 
and disseminated over ali South America, as well as circulated 
through the peninsula, must convince the people what they 
can, what they may, and what they should do for themselves 
and their country. Portuguese and Spani: uwds may hence learn, 

from works composed and published in their respective lan- 
guages, with what freedom people may and do investigate the 
character and conduct of the servants of the public in Bri- 
tain ; they may likewise learn to appreciate the truly invaluable 
blessings of apress, equally free froin every species of political 
or religious thraldom. Hitherto, we know they had no just 


- or adequate ideas of its advantages, and many of them even 


ridiculed it as a phantom piece only by English vain glory. 

Much, indeed, might be said on this important subject, which 
must eventually p prove honourable to England, as the cotintry 
from which the licht of truth, and th principles of true civil 
liberty first emanated: but we must confine ourselves to the 
immediate contents of the volume before us. To Englishmen 
we apprehend, it will be found almost as useful as to Portu- 
guese, as they may here see the different views which are taken 
of the same thing, and consequently the divers characters 
which are attributed to the same actions, and that too by per- 
sons whose good will to this country is beyond all question, and 
who seek only justice between man and man. In this respect, 

Englishmen may here 1 improve themselves in the precious wis- 
dom of moderation. To merchants who have any Portuguese 
connections, this Curreio must be highly valuable for the accu- 
rate information it contains, and for the impartial manner In 
which it represents the various and multiform occurrences of 
the day.- The disgraceful and ignorant abuse which has been 
heaped on the Portuguese character in this country, from the 
pensioned peer, down to the lowest scribbler for the mob, in 
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some weekly farrago of lies and scurrility, should not pass un- 
noticed. Senhor da Costa has most ably vindicated his coun- 
trymen in what relates to the detestable Convention of Cintra, 
and he has done it wit! so much coolngss, dignity, and manili- 
ness, that all who read it must admit its truth, and the author’s 
superiority. His reflections on the establishment of printing 
in Brazil are of another character; but the subject, to a man 
of learning and philanthropy, is so very interesting, that it is 
scarcely possible to speak of it without awakening the finest 
emotions of the human heart. None but those who have wit- 
nessed the consequences of ignorance, can adequately appre- 
eiate the blessings of the common knowledge now prevalent 
in the society of free countries. Itis physically impossible 
that men can act wisely aud justly if they do not know in what 
that conduct consists; andit ts equally impossible for them to 
acquire such knowledge in the present state of the world, 

without education and study. The disinterested eulogies whic h 
Senhor da C. pronounces on Don Rodrigo de Sousa Couttinho, 

the Portuguese Minister in Brazil, who yh AE sin the decree 
for a printing establishment, must be gr: atifying to his feelings, 

and would be acceptabie to any man in proportion as he felt 
that he deserved it. 

Considering this volume as the first of a periodical work, it 
certainly does great honour to the talents and rectitude of its 
editor, and must add to his already extensive and well-merited 
reptitation. Throughout the whole it breathes the very best 
spiritin which sach a work could be conducted: in this re- 
spect, it must command the approbation of every liberal and 
candid mind. ‘Two things, we think, inight be advantageously 
added to this Courier; ‘that i is, some account of Portuguese 
literature, and of the works in prose or verse, lately published, 
or now publishing, in that country. These, indeed, are not 
numerous, but still there are .some; the "author seéms to 
depreciate them too much, and to overlook the influence that 
such publications always must have on ‘popular feeling. Besides, 
to bring such books, however trifling in themselves, before 
the public, is the very best means of inspiringa spirit of 
improvement, and of extending a taste for knowledge, and of 
gratifying that insatiable curiosity which is so characteristic of 
the Portuguese people. ‘ihe other is, that he should give 
regularly a brief abstact of the. new discoveries In chemistry, 
science, and the arts, which wonld equally excite a spirit of 
inquiry among the better informed classes, and tend to improve 
the Portuguese manufactures and trade. Itwould be a libel 
ov many good and ingenious men, to say that the Portuguese 
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‘either do not understand or do not wish for such information. 
We know the contrary, and in corresponding with some 
learned Portuguese, we have always found it the most 
arduous duties of friendship to satisfy their natural inquiries 
respecting the actual progress of science, in the limited 
compass of a letter. 


Della Torba e delle Ligniie combusiibili che possono sostituirsi 
ale Legne nel Regno @ lialia, &e, 

On the Peat-mess and combustible fossils, which vught be substi- 
tuted for charcoal tn the kingdom of ftaly. Instructions by 
Charles Amoretti. Svo. Milan. i! imported by Decon- 
chy. 

Tue extreme distress for fuel in Italy has before occasioned 
the publication of several tracts pur rporting to relieve this 
necessity. Seignor Amoretti here gives very explicit explana- 
tions, iilustrated by drawings, of the peat-moss, coal-mines, 
and instruments used in them, throughout Italy. Still, 
however, the people suffer much from the scarcity and conse- 
quent dearth of wood, occasioned by the desoliting progress 
of the French armies so often through their ill-fated 
cyuntry. Charcoal, which formerly paid heavy duties on enter- 
ing the towns, is now exempted, and, perhaps, this apparent 
generosity 0.’ Buonaparte has, as usual, with his gifts, rather 
augmented than diminished the evil. 


Reflexions, &&c. 


Reflections on the Notes in the Moniteur of the 16th, 23d, 2gth and 
30th Novemler, 1810; to which are added biographical sketches of 


Generals Junot, Massena, and Ney, with an historical memoir of 


General Regnier. By a Friend to Truth. Pp, 68, 8vo. Vogel 
and Schulze. 1810. 


Tuess reflections by General Sarrazin, exposing the enemy’s falsehoods, 
must have been keenly telt by Buonapart te, as they are blended with so 
many little incidents unknown in this country, all of whichtend to strip 
him and his robbing marshals of their laurels, Junot, Massena, and 
Ney, appear to be mere highwaymen ; Regnier is represented ai having 
more science than any of the othér officers, and also as much more 
honesty. These notes, however, are only extracts of a much more 
copious and complete work on the history of the French soldiers and 
lawgivers who have distinguished themselves since the revolution, 
From this specimen, we have no doubt, that it will be a work destined 
to posterity, and more important than aay thing which has yet appeared 
on the subject. From the private lives of villains the public will 
learf to appreciate their public ones. General Sarrazin is unequiveo- 
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cally a man of talents, and his perfect acquaintance with all the per- 
sons and facts, must give great additional value to his work. 

We must here observe, that if it be true what we have seen 
rather imprudently asserted, respecting the capture of the Mauritius 
in consequence of General S.'s suggestions, we think that the East 
India company should in justice settle an annuity of at least 2000). on 
his family. If they do not make him some acknowledgment, they 
will betray principles as irreconcilable with sound policy as with moral 
justice. Here motives do not change effects. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





ON THE PRONOUN TO,—AND SPERMACETI. 





To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
SIR, 

In your 27th volume, page 518, line 18, occurs the following pas- 
sage :—To pinch. | 

I shall add another instance, to show that this use of the prepo- 
sition fo, was not entirely antiquated in the time of our author. 
So, in Judges ix. 53.—And a certain woman cast a piece of mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s heat, and all ¢o brake his skull, 

This quotation from Judges is no proof of such use of the prepo- 
sition éo; for, in that passage, the expression all to is not two words, 
but one word, al/-to, meaning intirely—See the game word in 
Milton's Comus :—~— 








“« Her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort, 
Were ail-to ruffled, and sometimes tmpair’d,”-———L. 379. 


See Warton’s edition of Milton’s smaller poems, P. 188. See, 
also, in the Book of Homilies, ‘‘ O how the coat of Christ, 
that was without seam, is a//-to rent and torn!” 

Besides, to brake would be incorrect in point of orthography, 
to Lreak being the proper spelling of the infinitive mood. 


ee TI 


In your 38th volume, page 408, at the end of the quotation, 
occurs the following passage:— ‘‘ Who is the author of this 
notable’ plan we know not; nor can we decide, whether the Bard 
here alludes to a real project of some of our tumerous tribe of 
speculators, or whether this be a mere Jeu d’ Esprit.” 

The fact is, that, some years ago, an ingenious medical gen- 
tleman, of Oxford, discovered a method of converting animal 
flesh (not human flesh exclusively) into spermaceti; and that, for 
‘a time, he indulged an idea of establishing a manufactory for it. 
The discovery, I believe, was not altogether a new one; for I 
understand that, many years before, in digging up a burial ground, 
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at Paris, the soil of which underneath was much exposed to the 
access of water, considerable quantities were found of an unctuous 
substance much resembling spermaceti. The doctor improved upon 
this, and applied it to all kinds of animal flesh, which, when con- 
verted into spermaceti, he bleached and formed into candles, A 
paper containing the account of the whole process was sent to the 
Royal Society, and read at their board; and it was afterwards, if 
I am not mistaken, published in the Philosophical Transactions. 
The doctor soon after fixed his residence at Bath, where a rapidly- 
increasing practice quickly put aside all ideas of establishing a manu- 
factory. He is now one of the first physicians in that city. 
CLERICUS ANGLivANUS. 
ene 
Calvinistic Intrigues for Church Livings. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Sir,—In vain may the Bishop of Lincoln refute the doctrines of 
Calvin. In vain may the Members of our Universities employ their 
learning and talents in supporting and defending the Established 
Church—and your labours in the same cause, Mr. Editor, will be 
in Vain—if dissenters are permitted to influence the choice of its 
pastors. 

A vacancy has occurred in one of the churches of this city, and 
a candidate has offered himself, who is powerfully supported by the 
Dissenting Interest, and who is himselfa Calvinistic Dissenter. 

The learned and noble Lord who has the disposal of the vicarage 
to which I allude—is a reader of ycur valuable work—and a true 
friend to the Established Church—and if this should chance to meet 
his eye—he will~I am persuaded— bestow upon it that attention 
which its importance demands, 

Your's &c. 
SENEX. 
Coventry, Sept 21, 1811. 


ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 
ae 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 

Sir, — The public are, in my opinion, much indebted to your 
correspondent Mercurins Rusticus, for calling their attention toa 
circumstance far more important than superficial minds may be apt to 
suppose ; I mean, an indecorous association which was stated in the 
Courier to have taken place in a royal party at Windsor, Your cor- 
respondent has very properly apimadverted upon this association, and 
particularly upon the sanction which, strange to say, it had received 
from a Right Rev. Preceptor. I beg leave to notice the subject, as it 
affords an alarming proof of the decay of feelings, which our ances- 
tors considered as sacred, d-eming them the necessary bulwarks of the 
public morals; according to'those feelings the condition of illegiti- 
macy involved some portion of disgrace ; but a disposition seems 
now to prevail, of whcih the case before us is a striking proof, te 
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do away, as much as possible, all such distinctions, as harsh, invi- 
dious and illiberal. Whether the old or the new system is most con- 
ducive to the welfare of society isa question deserving our most 
serious consideration. The tendency of the former was to deter 
from vice,— to allure to virtue,—and to render the marriage tie 
sacred and respectable in the eyes of mankind. The effect of the 
latter is the reverse of all this ; the object of the modern system 
of ethics seems to be to put virtue and vice, marriage and concubi- 
nage, upon the same footing. A specious liberality, a false pity, 
are constantly endeavouring to screen vice from that shame and 
misery, which, by the order of providence, and for the benefit of 
mankind, are its natural consequences. Nay, the shame which has - 
hitherto attended the vicious is now, in a manner, transferred to those 
who reprove their misconduct, or shun their society. Sir, I think 
it my duty to warn my countrymen agaiust the moral revolution 
with which we are thus threatened. Such a revolution wi!] soon be 
followed by one of ‘a political nature, moral depravity has ever been 
found the harbinger of national ruin. But in no case is such depra- 
vity so speedily followed by ruin as in free states. 

I beg, Sir, that nothing which I have said may be considered as 
indicating a wait of pity for those unfortunate beings who, by the 
fault of their parents, are debarred the rights and the honours 
of Jegitimacy. On the contrary, I regard such persons as having the 
strongest claim to our commiseration, since their misfortune, great 
as it undoubtedly is, can in no respect be attributed to themselves ; 
and I rejoice, whenever I see them, by their individual merits, ac- 
quire that respect which, though born in a palace, they never can 
inherit, and cast a veil over the indelible stain of their birth. 

I am, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 
MENTOR. 











POETR Y. 
Death or Victory, An Irregular Ode, most respectful'y dedicated 
to the heroic Lord Viscount Wellington, and his Galiani Army, 


I. 
‘* Yes, there is hope in every eye, 
And Freedom’s cause shall never die, 
Supported by brave Wellesley :— 
Mark low he rushes to the field, 
Yet often wisely seems to yield, 
Till sudden wheeling to the fight, 
Thousands are plung’d in endless night—+ 
As was at Talavera seen, 
And on Busgco’s mountains green; 
Now tinted deep with crimson dye, 
For there both loud, and shrill, and high, 
The war-whoop and the battle-cry, 
Was, ‘* Forward—Death or Victory !” 
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II. 


‘“* Spirit of Henry ! aid the right, 


With all thy matchless power and might ; 
Henry, who at fam'd Agincour, 

Aided by many a troubadour, 

Did like molted lead on the foemen pour. 
And thou, great Chief of Trafalgar ! 

Now fix’d in Heaven, our conquering Star, 
Blaze forth and aid the righteous war ; 

And then thy dirge shall rend the sky, 

** Westminster—Death or Victory !” 


Ill, 


‘* {beria’s free ! for now bursts forth, 


“é€ 


ee 


That soul which might have saved the North, 
But there in torpitude it lay, 

Cold as Russia’s darkest day ; 

Till captive Spanjards, "midst the gloom, 
At Rugen crushed their destin'd tomb, 
Cheering, their clamours peal’don high, 
The shouts of new-born liberty ; 

And tho’ Romana lives no more, 

To guide them on IJberia’s shore, 

Still shall his spirit hover round, 

With patriot zeal, his native ground ; 
Still, Nelson-like, he'll seem to cry 
From Heaven, “ Or Death or Victory !" 


IV. 


Spirits of Freedom ! firmly stand, 

By Lusitania’s hallow’d strand— 

But ah! what dreadful groans } hear !— 
Yet tho’ we drop the anguish'd tear, 

Out o’er the Heaven-sent Hero's bier, 


-Freemen must Death itself despise, 


Fighting for Nature's dearest ties ; 
Fach soul on fire—glaring each eye, 
Resolved on Death or Victory ! 


V 


On, Andalusians! bold and brave, 

Aioft your bloody falchiohs wave, 

And then like ancient troubadour, 

With hymns of death on-the foemen pour ; 
And gathering round each hero's tomb, 
Who meets a Soldier's glorious doom, 
There, as on Freedom's altar swear, 
With warlike dirge and solemn pray’r, 

No foreign tyrant's yoke to bear ! 


Appenpix AnTIJAC. Rev. Vol, 39, M m 
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Rouse, Spaniards! rouse! ‘ere freedom's gone, 
And save Iberia’s ancient throne ! 
Of every band the watch-word be, 
** Or glorious Death or Victory !" 
VI. 
On, sons of Frin! he draws near, 
The chieftain free from vice or fear, 
The hero to his country dear, 
Glory’s lov'd son in bold career, 
Brave Wellesley ! 
Again he grasps his Indian spear, 
Victoriously ! 
Now Fabius-like he shuns the foe, 
Now like Marcellus str kes the blow ; 
Daring, yet prudent, firm, and wise, 
With him all hearts, on him all eyes, 
Who with eur glorious Neilson vies! 
QO, mey he turn the tide of war, 
Like him who died at Trafalgar ! 
And grant, O heaven ! that not yet he, 
May live in immortality ! 
For well we know at fain'd Assye, 
The war-whoop and the batile-ery 
Was, ‘* Forward—Death or Victory !” 
VIL. 
On, Caledonians to the field! 
Ne’er will the sons of Scotia yield, 
Whilst they their sharp claymores can wield 
*©Q! by crush'd Europe's woes and pains, 
*€ By her brave sons in servile chains, 
‘* Forward !" deep drain your richest veins, 
E’en life resign without a sigh, 
Fighting for her liberty : 
And whilst, extended on the sod, 
Your souls balf rendered to your God; 
One last expiring effort try, 
And shout forth, “* Death or Victory !" 


VIIl. 


‘On, Britons all ! bold, generous, brave, 
Like our lov'd Moore, ye spurn the grave, 
And like him conquer but to save ; 
His name on earth shall ever be, 
Dear to the Monarch of the sea ; 

And though his body mouldering lies, 
A hero’s spirit never dies ; 

His soul is fled to God on high, 

His last words—*‘* Death or Victory t” 
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IX, 


* On then, united mass of men! 


And teach the Fiend’s defenders, 
That Heaven’s high will’s past human ken, 
And soon the foe surrenders ; 
And then with shouts that rend the skies, 
A lengthen'd peal to Heaven shall rise, 
Consigning to eternal fame, 
QO, Wellington ! thy deathless name ; 
Whilst still of every brave ally, 
The watch-word and the battle-cry, 
Is, ‘* Forward—Death or Victory !" 


X. 


** Rouse, spell-bound people'of the earth! 


ce 


Immortal Freedom now bursts forth ; 
Struggling she cleaves the putrid gloom, 
Of Superstition’s mouldering tomb ; 
And soon she'll break the galling chain, 
Of Despotism’s blood-stained reign ; 
From pole to pole, from sea to sea, 

If nations dare, they must be free, 
Resolved on Death or Victory ! 


XI. 


Father of all ! where shall this end ? 
When dies the mighty Demon Fiend ? 
Fear not, O world ! the time draws near, 
Shall end the Tyrant's blood career ; 

But, ere he trembles, faints, and falls, 
Death for many a victim calls, 

To join the bands in Odin’s halls ; 

Yet Heaven at last we'll surely find, 
Protect the cause of all mankind, 

And save from wreck the human mind ! 
Patriots ! your ardent Bard appears, 
Who laughs to scorn base traitors’ fears, 
And shouts to arms with streaming tears ! 
Resolved to conquer or to die, 

Rush on—the Tyrant's hosts defy, 

Your spears in bloody carnage dye, 

Your war-whoop—* Death or Victory ! !"’ 
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« Sacred to the Memory of Lieutenant Poyntz Stepney Townley, of 
His Majesty's Ship L’ Armide, Who bravely fought, and nobly fell, 
in the Service of his Country. 


ERRATA.=P. 457, lines 7 and go, for oracular, read auricular confession. 





Say, Guardian Angels of the British Main ! 
Why was your ford, protecting care withdrawn, 
When glory number’d Townxey with the slain, 
When victory hail’d bis short, but brilliant morn ! 


Oh ! could not valour’s ardent fire command 
One awful pause! one ‘ixt admiring gaze ! 
Or magnanimity disarm the hand, 
Imperivus duty bad compell'd to raise. 


If zeal undaunted e’er deserve the bays, 
That greatness only can receive, or give ; 
If private worth can add to public praise, 
And honour’s call hope’s fainting bud revive, 


Then will this generous youth not die in vain, 
But rise to life, in fame’s immortal page ! 
There, in meridian splendor, ever reign, 
A bright example to a brilliant age. 


Like Netson, who disdaining cold applause, 
Pursu'd distinction to his latest breath ; 

Careless of danger, in his country’s cause, 
And e’en triumphant in the arms of death ! 


So this determin’d, but mild, hero fell, 
Urg'd on to acts, with direful perils fraught ; 
His brave companions best his loss can tell, 
Who nobly follow’d, what he nobly taught. 


His sacred relics they in triumph bear, 
Oh, valu’d pledge! of valour most approv'd ; 
Consoling thought !—how much he was their care, 
How much lamented ! and how much belov'd ! 


To his last home by grief sincere consign’d, 
His warfare o’er, his spirits high ascends ! 
Whose rays divine still cheer a parent's mind, 
Whose warmth still animates surviving friends. 


Yet are there not some flowersof vernal blcom ? 
Some bust to deck ? some lays to grace his shrine ? 

Oh, yes ! fond memory thas inscribes his tomb, 
While firm affection consecrates the line. 


*© Cease! cease! to mourn the brightest gifts on earth, 
*€ Gifts, that at best, we can but shortly prize, 
** Since death's the passport to our second birth ! 
** And glory shines but in her kindred skies !" 
W. W. Dz. 
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ADULTERY, crime of, and different 


ineffectual attempts to check it, 243 
—Singular instance of, 245—Admo- 
nition to one who has lived in astate 
of, 305—Heinousness of the crime 
considered, 306. 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia—His 
situation and intentions, with respect 
to France, considered, g@o02. 

——— of Macedon, character of, 490— 

Commercial policy of, 491. 

Alkalies, experiment on, by Retter, 
et ,; 

Alumine experiments of, 505. 

Altona, account of, 478. 

American government, present conduct 
of, described, 1—Conduct recom- 
mended to the British government 
towards, 6. 

Anabaptists, thier fanatacism and crimes, 
482-3. it 

Antiquities ecclesiastical, 51°. 

Anschaire, St. his travels and amours, 


477° ; oe ae 
Architecis, theirservile imitation, 497. 
Appert, Mr. his art of preserving ani- 
mal and vegetable substances for sc- 
veral years, 106. , 
Architeciure, principles of ancient, 195: 
Architecture, general principle of, 495. 
—its defects, 496—uot an imnatjve 
art, ibid. 
Arragonite, nature of, 516. 
Atmosphere, singular effects of, on 
animal matter in Tunkin, 461. 
Augustine, the heroine of Zaragossa— 
Interesting particulars of her, de- 
scribing some of her exploits, 403 to 


406. 


BARRISTER, letter from one to the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
knowledge, indefence of Mr. Lan- 
caster’s plan of education, g07— 
Concluding remarks thereon, 909. 

Ball, leaden, 518. 

Barracks, pernicious structure Of, 497. 

Barytes, sulphated, discovered at Er 
ding, Bavaria, 471. 

Bathing, indecent at Liverpool, 400. 

Beauty, in edifices, 498. 

Berlin chaise, origin of, 484. 

Bligh, Captain, mutiny on board bis 
ship, the Bounty, described, 260. 
Bolaftey’s first step to the Hebrew lan- 

guage, 104. 

Bolero dance, origin of the name, with 
a description of it, 402. 

Boston, the late inundation there consi« 
dered, 912. 

Bournon, Count, bis vicissitudes, 515— 
Mineralogical researches, 516. 

Brain, Soemmering on, 470. 

Britain, view of her resources and capa- 
bility to withstand the attacks of 
France, with a description of the cha 
racter of Buonaparte, 18010 185— 
Of the achievements of her army in 
Portugal and Spain, 200. 

British Prisoners of War, observations 
on an appeal to the public, on behalf 
of, and on its dedication, 309. 

Brodie, Mr. his physiological researches 
respecting the influence of the brain 
on the actron of the heart, and on the 
generation of animal heat, 351—Cu- 
rious experiments by him om Rabbsa, 
&e. 952—*Further remarks on his 
crucl experiments, 358. 
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Brunswick, history of the house of, 480. 

Buildings, their imperfections, 496. 

Buonaparte, his recent conduct towards 
America, 8—His intention in passing 
his Berlin and Milan decrees, 1e— 
His views towards Russia, 209-— Dis- 
gusting adulation of his bishops and 
priests towards him, e88—His revival 
of Popish processions and miracles, 


Oo "4 

ra. ral Mr. his translation of Estra- 
das’-cousiiiution for the Spanish na- 
tion, 105. 

Burke, Mr. observation by him on the 
French revolutionary government, 
applied to the present government of 
that country, 11. 

Burns, some remerks on his character 
and poetry, and oo the present: situa- 
tion of his widow, 387, 388. 

Busaco, thoughts on the barcle of, 109. 

CANTERBURY, Archbshop of, 
letter to, on the necessity of vigiiance 
and activity among the clergy, 110 
— Another, on various subjects con- 
nected with the church establishment, 

g. 

Carr Sir John, his descriptive travels in 
the southern and eastern parts of Spain, 
and the Balearic Islands, in 1809, 401 
—His description of the Bolero dance, 
4o02—OfF the heroine of Zaragossa, 
with some particulars of - General 
Palafox, 303 to 406—His rouie 
described, 406—-Extraordinary con- 
duct of a Spanish lady, 401—His 
description of Mountserrat, 4o9— 
His opinion of the present state of 
the war in Spain, 410—The inac- 
curacy of his style considered, 412, 


13. 

Catlicie cathedral, indecorcus levity in, 
987. 

Carthage, commerce of, 490. 

Caiteau, his bombast, 474—Rout, 475 
—His history of Germany, ib. 

Chalmers, Mr.observations on his history 
of the colleges, &c. of Oxfortl, 495. 

Caloric, its effects on minerals, 5:6. 

Carthage. Bishop of, 519. 

Colon, discoverer of America, his mis- 
fortunes, 420. 

Calv.nists efforts for church livings, 527- 

Chailoice, Princess of Wales, compa- 
nions to, 5°7. 
haracters in mineralogy, 516. 

Chinese. penal system of, considered, 
a25—Remarks on their lanpuage, 

the difficulty of attaining a know- 

ledge of it, 227—On their political 
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constitution, ibid.—Their punish- 
ments described, 229—D)fferent 
kinds of mourning, 230—Excellent 
law of, 231—Their system of poly- 
gamy described, 29e—Laws of di- 
vorce,, 239—Resemblance between 
some of their laws and the Code 
Napoleon of France, 224—Various 
other curious laws of, 236 to 298. 

Christianuy, origin and progress of, 
described, 62. , 

Church revenves, remarks on the conse- 
quences to be apprehended from an 
gree enegion 144—Impracticability 
of such a measure described, 149, 
150. 

Commerce, ancient, 426—Importance 
of, 487—Ilnflucnce, 488—Its history 
and progress, 4g0— Writers on, 494- 

Clarke, Reverend Mr. his strmon on 
the connection between the supreme 
civil and ecclesiastical authority, @5 
—Extract, 66—Remaiks, 97. 

Clarke, Adam, his new. edition of 
Genesis, 107—Strange conjecture of, 
respecting the temptation of Eve, 
ibid. 

Cleghorn, Mr. his invention, called, 
** the Hydro-Aeronaut,” 913. 

Clergy, observations on the various 
mcthods proposed for increasing the 
revenues of the poorer classes of, 
145—Those of Scotlend with their 
revenues considered, 300, 

Clerical profession, remarks on a selec- 
tion, from various authors, shewing 
7 duties of, with extracts, 424 to 
426. 

Climaie of Tunkin, delightful, 458. 

Cliver, Mr. remarks on his abbreviation 
of Mavor’s stenography, 434. 

Cochinchina, its sttuation, 460. 

Cockle, Mrs. observations on her 
moral Tales, 494. 

Cohesion, Schmidt on, 473. 

Coins, Veretian, described, 176—En- 
glish, 177—Tuscan, Turkish, Nor- 
wegians, 178. 
onfession, auricular, 
Ye 

Conscription, manner in which it is 
carried ov in France, 278. 

Consuts, umpoliuc manner of their ap- 
poiniments considered, 40g. 

Cortes, remarks on their conduct at 
Cadiz. 

Corunna, Latin lives composed after 
the battle of, 447. 

Courtenay, Mr. view of the nation, &c. 
136—His consideration of the state of 


depravity of, 
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the finances, 197—Of the state of the 
wa: forthe last 5 years, 198 
cluding remarks on the meruscot the 
work, (13. 
Creed, A:hanasian, vindication of, froin 
the objections whch have been urged 
agalist it, 194—-Neccssity for ie be- 
ing recited in Churches, ibid. to 126 
Crystallography, its precis: 
Crystallography, aid in the study of, 


517. 

DANCING in Tunkin, 467 

Davy, M: observations on his impor- 
tant discoveries in chemustry and ia- 
tural philosophy, &c. 297—Enume- 
ration of several of thew, 3938+349— 
Interesting discovery, relive to the 
** bleaching acid,’ 944—R_ marks on 
his application of the light of scsence 
to elucidate the truths of divine reve- 
lation, 949—Hiats as to the proper 
reward for his labours, 950—-Xitter’s 
liberal remarks on his discovenes, 


72. 

Didsbeay, Mr. Archdeacon,— Remarks 
on his examination of Sir John Ni- 
choll’s judgment, concerning Clerical 
Right, 11o. 

Decency, how observed in Lancashire, 
400—In Tunkin, 464. 

Denmark, Queen of, imprisoned, 482. 

Durham, Bishop of, remarks on_ his 
charge delivered to the clergy of his 
diocese at his ordinary visitanon in 
1810, 43—His Lordship’s religious 
principles defended, 44—Quotation 
from his discourse, ibid. 46 to 51— 
Concluding remarks, 51. | 

Dynasty, present, of Austria,‘origin of, 


—Con- 


EATING in Tunkin, singular phrases 
of, 465. 
Elements of Reform, by a Hampshire 

freeholder, considered, 185. 
English accused of piracy, &c. 494. 
English Catholics, observations on 

their petition and on the fallacy and 
arrogance of some of the propositions 

contained in it, 315, to 320 
England rich in minerals, 517- 
Electricity in minerals, 501—Become 

electric by heat, 505—Lis retention by 

topaz, ib. ' 
Erskine, Lord, mnteresung observation 

on one of tis speeches when at the 

bar, 229. eT e 
Estrada, A. F. his proposed constitution 

for the Spanish non presented to 

the Supreme Junia, 105. 
Eugene, Prince, memoirs of, by him- 


self, 106—Observations on the alte- 
rathons made therein by the Parisian 
editor's, ibid. 

Evans, Mr. remarks on his old ballads, 
histonica! aiid narrative, 189. 

Eve, strange conjectare respecting her 
fem plano Se 107. 

Eyes of birds, Albers on, 470. 

FABER. Me. his sketches of the In- 
terpal State of Frame, os8—Hs 
iamily, ibid. Division of ihe work, 
270—Judicious remarks on ‘the 
French revolution, °71—On the 
pretects and others, 275~On their 
public rejoicings, wih a curious 
anecdote of a shoemaker, 281—On 
the sycophancy of public officers, 
ibid. Present debased condition of 
the French nation, e8e—State of the 
newspapers there, 284—Different po- 
litical parties and opinions now exist- 
ingin France, 285. 

Finch, Mr. remarks on his essays on 
man, 436—His essay on the acqui- 
sion of self knowledge, with a 
extract, ibid, 497—Concluding re- 
marks 499. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. remarks on his poctical 
pastimes, with an extract, 93 94. 
Fitzclarence, Master, observauons on 
him, as connected with the Royal 
Family, 330—Remarks on the con- 
duct of the Bishop of Salisbury, with 

reference to him, 331. 

Fordycc’s Sermons to young women, 
commended, 989. 

French, piratical expedition of the, 5e1. 

Free Masons persecuted in Portugal, 
sufferings of Da Costa, 4 50-2—Impri- 
soned 3 yeats,454-—Kept two months 
without change of linen, 455- 

France, conduct of the bulk of the 
people of, during the revolution, 
considered, 279—Ilis present internal 
government, 274 —The conduct and 
views of Robespierre and of Buona- 
parte in ther restoration of religion 
in, 287-~Presene state of parishes 
there, 289. 

Fuel, want of, in lalyy 595. 

French, curious extracts from one, 
oge--Aridicted to bombast, 474— 
Spe imens of, 487-493. 

GERMANS, on the banks of the 
Elbe, ch racter of, 479—Their lites 
rary character on the Rhine, 429-4 
-~Vhe.r manufactures, 414. 

Gil-Blas, remarks ona current belief 
oN gers respecting the real author of, 
164. 
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Generals, French, lives of, 525. 

Gloucester, Bishop of, remarks on his 
charge delivered to the clergy in bis 
diocese, on the petition of the En- 
glish Romam Catholics, 314—His 
remarks on the massacre at Paris, and 
the vanous other barbarous execu- 
tions of the protestants by the papisis, 

20-—Observatio.s on his selection 
rom the manual and missai of the 
Romanists, 323—Concluding _ ree 
marks on the excellency of his lord- 
ship’s charge, 325. 

Glutiony iv Tuokin, 465. 
Glucine, experiments on, 505—-Sub- 
stitute for alum, and in medicine, ib. 

Gout, prevents a duel, 476. 

Grecks, moral education of, 470. 

Grant, Mr. his -history of the English 
church. &c. 956—Extracts there- 
from, 955) 957—His consideration of 
the Pelayian heresy .451—O' the state 
of the church, during the S:xon period, 

59 — OF the ecclesiastical transactions 
ire the reign of King Henry 8th, 
ibid— Admirable conclusion of one 
of his paragraphs, 360—His statement 
of the origin and course of the re- 
formation, ibid—Description of the 
character of King Henry 8h, 
Of the grounds on which the church 
of England separated from that of 
Rome, ibid.—Concluding remarks 
on the work, 363. 

Grattan, Mr. remarks on bis conduct 
and speeches for the Insh Catholics, 
213-216-219. 

Great Britain, military policy and at- 
chievements of, since the days of 
Marlborough, 199 to 141—Policy 
recommended to, with respect to the 
conduct of Spain rowards her colonies 
in Spanish America, 170. 

Grey, Lord, remarks on his question on 
the subject of assassination, 220— 
Appropriate sentence from the 
speech of a celebratedforensic orator of 
the age, 221. 
rey's aerial mirror,Schrank on, 473. 

HAMBURGH, bank ar, described, 
374—Population and commerce of, 

7: 

a of 480—Its matrimonial 
alliances, 481. 

Hanse towns, origin and downfal of, 
470 srane of Industry, 477— 


l— 


haracters of the Hamburghers, 478. 
Haviland, Reverend Mr. his Sermon 
on the death of Mrs. Trimmer, 99. 
Hodgson, Reverend Mr. his publication 
of the life and works, complete, of 
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the late Right Reverend Beilby 
Porteus, Bishop of London, 113— 


Conclusion thereof, 2°39—Conclu- 
siov, remarks thereon, 259. , 

Hunan nature, remark on the impor- 
tance of the study of, 497. 

IDOLS, worship of, 468, to 476. 

Inquisition, Portuguese, abolition of, 

- 450——Narrative of its tyranny, 451— 
Description of its dungeons, 459— 
Allowance of food in, 455—Guards, 
ib—Keeps a priest 14 years impri- 
soned,457—Its unchanged cruelty, ib. 

Inquisitor’s deceitful pretensions to 
humanity, 454-—False affirmation of, 
ib.—Artifices of, -455—Loconsistent 
declaration of, 456—Orders people 
to be whipped, 457. 

Insects, generation, life, instinct of, 
500—Larvz of, 501, and 503. 

Indians, American, 522. 

JACOB, Mrwobservations on his travels 
in the South of Sprin, 150—His 
route described, ibid.— Description 
of the inhabiuants of Cadiz, 152—~ 
sand of the trade in Sherry Wine, 153 
— His remarks ona singular religious 
ceremony, 159—QOn the Inquisition, 
161—Concluding remarks on his 
book, 171. 

Jefferson, Mr. remarks on his princi- 
ples, 5. 

Jesuitism, a true picture of, shewing its 
close resemblance to the present 
government of France, 366. 

Jesus Christ, remarks on the substance 
of two discourses on the Deity and 
Filiation of, 419. 

Jesuits, a political romance,. on the 
fall of, llustrated by historical 
anecdotes, §64—Their origin and 
dissolution described, ibid. —Charac- 
ter of the order, ibid.—Particular 
point in which their conduct 1s 
remarkable, 5—Observation on 
Lord Chesterficld’s admiration of 
them, 967—Success of the artifices 
of one, with Louis XVih, 369— 
Merits of the work, 378. 

Imagination, remarks on the effect of, 
in pregnant women, 95. 

Johnson, Miss, her original sonnets 
and other poems, 429-—Specimens,43 1. 

Irish Papists,. remarks on. the present 
spirit of, 51—On their present en- 
deavours in parlament, 212—On the 
late alteration in their tone,-216. 

Junta (Spanish) remarks on its imbeci- 
lity, 155——Its conduct towards the 


British ambassador censured, 156. 














Justice, criminal, practice of in Portu- 
gal, 450-1. 

KEITH, Marshal, curious anecdote 
of, 41. 

Kelly, Dr. his Universal Cambist, 
23— Division of the work, tbid—- 
On the standard of weights and 
measutes, with an account of their 
origin in England, 23 to 28— 
Diversi:y in weights aud measures 
accounted for, e$—Reflections oa 
the great difficulty attendipy the com- 
erm of this work, 2eg—Extract 
rom the Author's introduction, &x- 
plaining the principles of momes, 
Coins, and banks, with remarks on 
the different commayes in England, at 
different periods, 91 wo 37—Assist- 
ance which he received from the 
Bank, and the Mint, 174—H stables 
considered, wih reference to Sir 
Isaac Newton’s, (75—His description 
of Banks, aod vorucularly thet of 
Venice, 179--inat at Hamburgh, 
97410 379—His view of ihe par 
and course of exchange. 380 to 
984—Conc!uding remorks on the ex- 
tréme importance of this work, 984. 

Kenyon, Le d,remarksou bis pamphlet 
on ithe Roman Catholic Claims, 
998. 

Kirkpatrick, Col. account of the 
kingdom of Nepaul, 1¢4— Extract 
from 1°6— Rema: ks oa bis styl, 1g0. 

Klopstock justiy characterized, 47%. 

—" description of, in Tunkin, 

tiectide, Mr. remarks on his plan 
of education, 204——O. his meeting 

,at the Freemssous’ Tavern, 2¢08— 
On the great profits derivea by him 
from his labours, 2eg—On the sup- 
port which he experienced from the 
Secianies. 210—Dispure between him 
and Di. B 1). claiming to be the in- 
ventors—Further remarks on the 
absurdity of his system, 925. 

Letter tothe Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, 81. 

—- to the Right Hon, Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart. 92. 

-—--to the Archbishop of Canicr- 
bury, 110. 

——-on the subject of Lancaster's 
plan of education, 204. 

—--to the Right Hon. W. W. 
Pole, 293. 

——- To Sir Samuel Romilly, 301. 

—-To the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 306. 

——-to Dr. Jones, 433- 
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Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 443. : 

Liverpool, indecent custom there, 


400, 

Llandaff, Bishop of, his plan for bet- 
ter apportioning the distribution 
+! the revenues of the clergy, 

Lubec, trade and population of, 476. 

Lanealipiels, deectanias of, ae 

Lyons, reception which the citizens of, 
gave to Buonaparte, 283. 

Lime, carbonated, treatise, on, 512. 

MAN, an account of the past and pre- 
sent Peg of - — of—Its geo- 
graphy, laws, &c. &c. to 400. 

Marmion Feats, &c. ane vA. des- 
picable publication so called, 187. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew des- 
scnbed, 66, 68—In Ireland, 69 70, 

Magazine, Portuguese, 52a—Its sfhaces 
52%- 

Meadows, Mr.his three lectures on en- 
Kraving, 200. 

Medals, cabinet of, at Munich, 474. 

Merchants, their avance, 478 

Mutord, Miss. her poem calied ** Chris. 
tina the Maid of theSouihSeas,”260— 
Foundation and scene of the poem, 
ibid.—Various extracts therefrom, 
261 to 268—Concluding remarks, 
268. 

Missionaries in America, 50. 

Mineralogists, moral characters of 513. 

Modern persecution, a poem,  re- 
marks on 426 to 429. 

Moira, Lord, remarks on his speech 
on the subject of the Catholic Cjaims, 
217: 

Moore, Mr. observations on his let- 
ter to Dr. Jones, on the composition 
of the Eau Medicinale d’Hussen, 


423. 

NAMES of places, eastern, corrupted 
in Europe, 460. 

Navigation, importance of, 487. 

Nepaul, description of the kingdom, 
124-~Importance to theBritish domi- 
nions in India, of acommercial inter. 
course with it, 127—TIndustry of its 
inbabitants, 199—Valley of, ibid.— 
Nature of its government, 130— 
Curious anecdote of the regent of, 
ibid. —Its laws, iat. 

wee Abbey, Galloway, described, 
388. 

Nottingham, interesting account of the 
excavations near, 101~Curious sub- 
terranean cellars there, 103. 
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Nun, the, remarks on an amatory poem 
so called. 93. 

Nature,’ variety of, 512. 

ORGANS, animal galvanized, 473- 

Orhello, comments on a passage in, 
109, 222, 3°1to 936. 

PAGAN Whuiers, the study of, 
eres as it affects the interests of 

ristianity, 991, 393- 

Parry, Fe sheamaes, on a case of ner- 
vous affection cured by him, 354. 
Partridge, Rev. Mr. observations on 
his accounts of the late inundation 

near Boston, 312. 

Pastorine, Signior, his general history 
of the church considered, 61—The 
author’s design, ibid. —Contents of the 
work, 62—His exposition of the apo- 
calypse, with 2 reference to the refor- 
mation, 64—His attempt to justify 
the Parisian massacre, 66—His expo- 
sition continued, 71—The extirpation 
of all protestants prognosticated, 73— 
Sir Richard Musgrave’s remarks on 
the author of this work, wih Dr. 
Milner’s reply to them, 74—Reinarks 
On a recent cdition, and on the rea} 
author, 76. 

Pearson, Dr, remarks on his family 
prayers, 100—-On his republicaton 
of Gataker’s short Catechism, 101— 
Observations on his essay on the 
pre-existence of Christ, 131—Divi- 
sions of his work, 192—His Sermon 
oo the doctrine of the Trinity, 133— 
His proposal respecting the Athanasian 
creed condemned, 194. 

Penal laws, origin of, 225. 

Perceval, Right Hon. Spencer, obser- 
vations on a series of letters addressed 
to him an the state of the established 
Church, 81—His conduct with rela- 
tion to the Established religion, 
ibid.—-The author’s charges against 
the clergy and the two Universities, 
8e—His remarks on the unequal dis- 
tribution of Church property con- 
sidered, with observations on his 
scheme to remedy it, 83 to 86— 
Mischievous tendency of these letters, 
88 to go—The author's observations 
on thescarcityof Churches in poyn'ous 
districts commended, 90, 91—Leuer 
to him on the augmentation of a 
particular class of poor Mey 
with a description of his plaa for 
their relief, 149. 

Phenomenon, extraordinary one, in 
the government of a neighbouring 
kingdom. #8. 

Phillips, Mr. his “ Loves of Celes- 
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tine and St. Aubert, a Romantic 
Tale,” 414—Extracts, from 416 to 
418—Remarks onits tendency, 419— 
His Eulogy dedicatéd to the Prince 
of Wales with extracts, 431 to 433. 

Printing in Brazil, 524. 

Plants, Schrank on, 470. 

Pole, Right honourable W. W. 
observations ona letter to him ona 
proposal for a commutation of tithes 
in Ireland, eg3—Concluding remarks 
on these observations, 363. 

Pope, conduct of the French bishops, 
&c. towards, 2go. 

Porteus, Dr. late bishop of London, 
‘a aging” <A his rita Ys en 

inth and family, 114— m b 
him, written : College, ibid. 
Appointed Chaplain to the Arche 
bishop of Canterbury, 115—Vindi- 
cation of his conduct touching a 
meeting for petitioning the legis- 
lature to aaa ae test and Corpora- 
ration acts, 116—Translated to the 
sec of Chester, 118—To that of 
London, witha letter to him, from 
Mr. Pitt, on that occasion, 120— 
Remarks on his Sermon preached 
at St. Paul’s, on the King’s recovery, 
121—Excellent charge delivered by 
him on the French revolution, 1¢9— 
Remarks on his lectures delivered in 
St. James’s Church, 239, 240-—-His 
coniest with Mr. Bate Dudley, 24i— 
His memorable specch on Lord 
Buckingham’s motion on adultery, 
®43—His opinion respecting matri- 
mony, °47—His interview with the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, ibid. 
—His opinion respecting the Ca- 
tholic Claims, 249—Remarks on a 
letter by him to three ladies of dis- 
trnction, ibid.—Remarks on his be- 
coming vice-president of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 25°— 
His reflections on the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and ‘on a note annexed 
by the Biographer, 253, 254—His 
grft of ecclesiastical preferments, and 
particularly to a foreign clergyman, 
2°56—His last Sermon, and. judicial 
acts, 259-——His political opinions, 
258—Observations on his liberality, 

Portuguese, their character vindicated, 
523—Their knowledge of science, 
5° 4. 

fisare Regent, remarks on the audi- 
ence of leave, granted by him to the 
American Ambassador, 7. 

Princess Charlotie of Wales, anecdote 
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of, 248—Remarks on the importance 
of her being properlyeducated, ibid.— 
On a reported declaration of her 
father respecting her, ibid. 

Princess, Hanovernan, fate of, 481. 

Prostitutes at the council of Constance, 
456. 

Protestants, the different persecutions 
of, under the d'fferent Popes, described 
63 to 70. 

Public Schoo!s, principle of the systetn 
of education at, as it affects morality, 
and religion, g90—Asserrion of the 
present Dean of Winchester con- 
sidered respecting them, ibid.— 
Grounds on which ihe present system 
of education is censured, stated, with 
remarks on the justice of the com- 
plaint, 391—Assertion of the author 
contradicted, 992—The author’s se- 
cond assértion cousidered, 993—Con- 
clusion, remarks on these observations, 
ibid 

Puppets in Tunkin, 465. 

Pyramids called Lusus nature bya Ger- 
man, 479. 

Pysaphorus, Ritter on, 472. 

Plants, new species of, 500—Distributed 
by the French, 504. 

Portuguese Regency, its account of 
the persons transported to the Azores, 
506—I's cruel, lawless, and oppres- 
sive condact,507—Lts virdictiveuess, 
509~-lts perverse policy, 510. 

Portugal, reform in its military laws 
and police, 531, 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, deserip- 
tion of an intended new one, 111 to 


294. 


Question, a curious one, the subdject of 
a grave argument in one of the French 
Prize Courts, 12. 

REES Rev. Mr. remarks on’ his Ser- 
mon preached at Brecknock, at the 
Visitation there, 97. 

Reformists, character of the early ones, 
117. 

Regent, observations on the necessary 


considerations on the appointment of 


one, 196—Difference between him 
and a king, 197—Necessary powers of, 
198, 199. 

Religious difference, dangerous ten- 
dency of, 45. 

Reprizals, remarks on the law of, 3. 

Ribadeneira, chicf of the Jesuits, his 
character described, 968, Farther 
description thereof, 372. 

Roman Catholics, observations, on 
their claims, and those of the dis- 
scnters, 328. 
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Rome, commerce and conquests of, 
401. 

Ro:nilly, merits of a letter to him, on the 
subject of a reform in the criminal 
law. 3o4. 

Rosse, Ea:| of, observations on the pre- 
sent state of the currency of England, 
51——-The effects of waron the price 
of metals described, 59—Interesting 
extract shewing the author’s opinion 
of the project of ihe bullion com. 
mittee to raise the value of bank 
notes, 55, sO—The effect of 
such a remedy on the landed interest, 
58—Observations of the author’s de- 
serving particalar notice, 59, 60— 
Concluding observattons on the 
merits of the work, 61. 

Royal society of London, observa- 
uions on the philosophical transactions 
for the year 1811, 937 t 355. 

SANDERS, Rev. Mr. remarks ona 
Sermon preached by him oo the 
connection bewween religion and 
polities, 97—Extracts, 98, 99. 

Sus ionyx, religious symbol on, $10. 

Schism. and is causes considered, 
429. 

Scholastic Education, letter on the 
subject of, 446. 

Scotland, no true public worship in 
the Presbyrerian meeting-houses of, 
986, 

Scott, Walter, observations on a 
satirical publication in imitation of 
his Lady of the Lake, 77—Extract 
therefrom, 7%, 79—General obser 
vauons on his poctry, So. 

Scott, Rev. Mr. bis Sermon on the 
ja'al consequences of licentiousness 
considered, 100. 

Sermon preached before a country con- 
gregation, 195- 

Sermons, remarks on the composition 
and delivéry of, 442. 

Sermons selected tiom the works of 
eminent divines, remarks on, 195. 
Shakespeare, remarks on a stereotype 

edition of his plays, 914. 

Sidmouth, Lord, observauons on his bill 
for preventing the increase of dissent. 
ing preachers, 205—Further remarks 
thercon,and on the extraordinary con- 
duct of a member of the House of 
Peers, on its discussion, 396 to 
328, 

Sidon, commerce of, 490. 

Sinclair, Sir apes remarks on a letter 
to him on the subject of his remarks 
‘on Mr. Huskisson’s pamphiet, ge. 
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Skurray, Rev. Mr. remarks on his 
Sermon on the duties of patriotism 


192. 
Smith, Dr. his introduction to physiolo- 
ical and systematical Botany, 171— 
n his approbation of the speeulaitons 
of the late Dr. Darwin, 1739—Re- 
marks on the authoi’s arrangement, 
174- 
Smichson, Mr. his experiments on Zco- 
lite 355° 
Spain, Remarks on the clergy of, 
and on auriculer confession there, 
157, 158—- On the frequency of 
ultery, 162—Respect for she Eng- 
lish in Spain descmbed, 163—De- 
scription of the growth of sugar 
there, ibid—L ws of, described, with 
remarks on their imperfection, 
164 — Manners of the peasantry, 
165—Reflections on the struggie of 
its inhabitants against France, and on 
the importance of the British army 
on the peninsula, 167, 168—Qa the 
ancient system adopted by the Spanish 
government towards her Anncrican 
colonies, 169 
Spanish Character described, 152. 
Spence, Mrs. remarks on her Sketches 
of the present manners, customs, and 
scenery of Scotland, 314—Her con- 
trast of the! Presbyterian with the 
Episcopalian system of public worship, 
at5— er remarks on the character 
of the Scottish Ladies considered, 
386—Specimen of her descriptive 
powers, 388— Concluding remarks 
on these Sketches, 389. 
Spaniards, defect in their character, 520, 


Spermaceti, 526. 

Shells, mitend lime, 516. 

Staunton, Sir George,— observations 
on his translation of the Ta Tsing 
Leu Lee, or fundamental laws of the 
penal code of China, 225—Object 
of the code, 2298—Division of the 
work, 229—Concluding remarks, 


238. 
Stillingfleet Rev. Mr. his sermon 
hed at Hotham, in the East Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire, 193. 
Sweden, travels in, 485. 
Salmon, Toe characters of, 504. 
Shells, fossil, 19 species of, near Paris, 


o2—peculiar beds of, 503. 
Seprembrinade, Lisbon, 508. 
Talents, dangerous in Portugal, 511. 
Tegg, Mr. His useful chronology, 105. 
Tellier, the Jesuit, described, 369. 
Terms, mineralogical, defined, 517. 
The Influence of Sensibility, a poem, 
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remarks on, 188—Extract fre. 
189. 

The Statue of the dying Gladiator, a 
poem, being the prize subject at 
Oxford, 190—Remarks on the De- 
dication, ibid—-Extract from, ibid— 
Concluding observations on the 
choice of the subject, 192. 

Tithes, Observations on the effects of, 
in Ireland, 293—Different Insurrec- 
tions in that country imputed -to 
them, shewn to have arisen from 
other causes, 294 to 296— Their 
abolition could not improve _the 
condition of the Irish peasantry, 
ibid~— Vindication of Tithes, 298— 
Probuble effects of their abolition, 
S00. 

Tomlinson, Capt. observations on his 
Appeal against the Conduct of the 
Navy Board, 310. 

Travellers, entertaining, contrasted, 

* 485, 

Tunkin, climate of, 458—Geography 
of, 461—Manners and Physiog- 
nomy of the people, 462—Popula- 
tion of, 463— Animals of, 466— 
Agricultural products, ibid—Manu- 
factures and Commerce, 467 — 
Dresses in, 468 — Religion, ibid— 
History of, 469. 

Turner, General, remarks on his trans- 
lation of Warnery’s Thoughts and 
Anecdotes, 42. 

Tyranny, instances ef,under the pre- 
sent government of France, 279 to 
280. 

Tyre, commerce of, 490. 

VALENCIA, interesting description 
of, 406— Misrepresentation of a 
former writer respecting Canary 
Birds there, detected. 407. 

Valpy, Dr. his excellent address to his 
Parishioners, with a description of 
its parts and extracts, 422 to 424. 

Veils, origin of, in Spain, to conceal 
adultery with father confessors, 457. 

Vincent, Dr, scurrilously abused, 487. 

Visions of Albion, description of the 
work so c lled, 179—Remarks on 
the Author’s concluding advice, 185. 

Voltaic pile, Ritter on, 472. 

WALSH, Mr. his excellent Inquiry 
into the present and past relations of 
France and America, 1—Extract of 
an Important Note, 2—Masterly re- 
marks on the Character of the 
French Government, 10—TSust Re- 
flectians on the Rambouilie: Decree, 
18—Remar? s ena Letter of Cham- 
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pagny to the American government, 
14—On the pretended Revocation of 
the French Anti-commercial de- 
crees, 16—~Excellent Reflections on 
the power and influence of Buona- 
parte, 21—The Author’s character 
and abilities, considered, 22. 
Water-clock, natural history of, 503. 
Warnery, Major-geheral, his Thoughts 
and Anecdotes, Military and Histo- 
rical, &c. considered, 37-~Extract 
therefrom relating to the Duke of 
Choiseuil, ibid—His remarks on Mi- 
litary Appointments, 38—On the 
article of Dress among military 
men, ibid—Just remarks on the pro- 
per station for Cavalry officers, -in 
action, 40—On the necessity of stu- 
dying the art of war, 41—Interest- 


ing Anecdote related, ibid—Re- 
marks on the Work, and on the 
English Translation, 43. 

Wellesley, Marquis, His reception om 
his arrival at Seville, 154—Remark- 
able propriety of his Lordship’s con- 
duct on a very trying occasion, 155, 

Wellington, Lord, ode to, 528 

Wilkes, Mr. strange speech of, on the 
subject of Religious Toleration, 119. 

Women, diseases and character of, in 
Tunkin, 460-3— Modesty of, 464, 

Wood, Mr. his past and present state 
of the Isle of Man, 394. 

Worship, Episcopalian and Presbyte- 
rian, contrasted, 385. 

YTTRIA, nature of, 505. 
ZINC, Bucholz on, 471—Coated with 
brass, 472. 
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Annals of the French Museum, 500. 
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Appert’s Art of Preserving Animal 
and Vegetable Substances, 106, 

A Regent and not a King, 196. 
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of St. David’s Sermon on the 
Duties of a Christian Minister, 97. 
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C, A. on a New Reading of a Passage 
in Othello, 333, 
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Elegy to the Memory of Lieutenant 
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PABER on the Jaternal State of 
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HAVILAND’S Sermon on the Death 
of Mrs. Trimmer, 99. 

Hauy on mineral electricity, 504. 

Hints for a Reform in the Criminal 
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Hodgson’s Life of Bishop Porteus, 
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JACOB’S Travels in the South of 
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Inquiry into the’ past @nd present 
relations of France and the United 
States, 1. 
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LANCASTER'S Antichristian plan of 
education, 200, $25. 
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Meadow’s Three Lectures on Engra- 
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Modern persecution, 426. 

Moor-’s Letter on the Eau Medici- 
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Munich Academy of Sciences, 469. 


Mentor on ecclesiastical monuments, 
528, 

NUN, the, a poem, 93. 

ON the. Commutation of ‘Tithes in Ire- 
land, 295. 

Othello and Desdemona, 224. 

PALIN’S Iphotelle, or the longing 
Fit, 94. 

Parnassus, Asson, 77. 

Pastorine’s History of the Church, 61. 

Pearson’s Prayers for Families, 100. 

Pearson’s Huisean Defence, 131. 

Phillips’s Loves of Celestine and St. 
Aubert, 414. 

Consolations of Erin, 431. 

Poetry, 447. 

REED’S Stereotype Shakespeare, 314. 

Reflections on Schism, &c. 439, 

Royal Society, Transactions of, 377. 

Ruet’s History of Ancient Commerce, 
486. 

SALISBURY, Bishop of, and Master 
Fitzclarence, 330 

Sander’s Sermon on Patriotism, di- 
rected by religious principle, 97. 

Sartazin’s reply to the Moniteur, 525. 

Scholastic Education, 446. 

Scott’s Sermon on Licentiousness, 100. 

Sensibility, influence of, 188. 

Serious Admonition to an Adulterer, 
305. 

Staunton, Sir G. on the laws of China, 
225. 

Skurray’s Sermon on the Duties of 
Patriotism, 192. 

Smith’s Introductien to Botany, 171. 

Spence’s Scottish Manners and Sce- 


nery, 384. 
State of the Established Church, 81. 


Statue of the dying Gladiator, 190. 

Stillingfleet’s Sermon on the ‘Times, 
193. 

Successes of the allied army in Spain, 
200. 

System of Education in the public 
Schools, 391. 

TEGG’S Chronology, or Historian's 
Companion, 105. 

Thanksgiving Sermon, &c. 195. 

Twenty-four Select Discourses, 195, 

VALPY’S Address to his Parishion- 
ers, 422. 

Vanquelin on yttira, glucine, and alu- 
mine, 505. 

Visions of Albion, 179. 

WARNERY'S Thoughts, &c. 37. 

Wood’s present State of the Isle of 
Man, 394. 

Wykamist’s Review of the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s Charge, 314. 
X. Y. on a new reading of a passage 10 

Othello, 333, 
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